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FMTIl'G  PLMS 

During  Januarj-,  you'll  be  hearing  about  the  food  and  fiber  goals  that 
Americaii  farmers  are  going  to  aim  for  this  year.    Behind  each  crop  figva-e  that 
will  finally  be  announced  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  a  stxidy 
of  d.em?nd  for  the  product  both  at  home  and  abroad,  purchasing  power,  production 
possibilities .even  the  vreather. 

First,  let's  consider  probable  demands  this  year  for  farm  products.  In 
1945  the  people  in  the  United  States  consumed  about  78  percent  of  the  total 
volvune  of  agricultural  commodities  produced  in  this  country.    About  10  percent 
went  to  o-.;.r  military  services,  and  about  13  percent  was  exported. 

Domestic  as  well  as  foreign  demands  are  expected  to  continue  strong. 
During  the  v/ar,  over-all  per  capita  consumption  in  the  United  States  v/as  3  percent 
above  the  pre-war  level.    However,  people  could  not  get  all  they  wanted  and 
rationing  v;as  necessary  for  many  foods.     It  is  even  estimated  that  \:ith  the  high 
consiuner  incomes  prevailing  in  the  war  years,  our  per  capita  consu-niption  v/ould 
have  been  up  10  percent  instead  of  8  percent  if  demands  had  been  f\\lly  met.  Since 
the  end  of  the  v;ar,  domestic  purchasing  pov/er  has-  actually  been  going  up. 

Foroi.r-i  food  shipments 

There  is  a  tremendous  need  for  agricultural  products  in  other  covmtries  of 
the  world.    Great  Britain  has  not  been  able  yet  to  make  any  significant  improvement 
in  the  relatively  nutritious  but  m.onotonous  diet  of  the  war  years.     In  sonc  urban 
areas  of  Hvjrolie ,  people  are  eating  only  half... or  less... the  calorics  v;e  do,  ■ 
The  needs  of  the  Far  East  are  immense. . .especially  for  rice  and  grains.  It's 
true  that  all  arrangements  have  not  yet  been  made  for  moving  the  volume  of  foods 
asked  for  in  1946  goals.    Prospects  of  food'  exports  in  the  present  year  and  in 
1947  arc  largely  dependent  on  financing  programs  that  have  been  completed  or  are 
currently  being  arranged,  but  at  l^ast  the  United  States  can  look  to  no  sharp 
drop  in  export  demand  for  many  months  to  come. 

Then  there  are  those  production  possibilities-  mentioned.    Yields  per  acre 
have  been  very  favorable  during  the  -war  period.    Yields  might  be  lower  this  coming 
year,  so  the  Department  of  Agriculture  couldn't  gajnblc  on  this  possibility  by 
lowering. certain  goals.    Then  there  was  the  problem  of  livestock  feed.  Reserve 
supplies  of  feed,  grains  are  low.     The  livestock,  dairy  ajid  poultry  goals  had  to 
be  tempered  in  light  of  the  current  feed  sup oly  and  prospects  for  1946.  Goals 
were  aJ-so  considered  in  view  of  the  prospective  labor... also  supplies  of  machinery, 
seed  and  fertilizer. 

^Q. after  the  U.S,  Department  of  Agriculture  had  made  a  sur.vcy  of  demand  and 
possible  production  they  recommended  goals  to  the  states.     In  general,  these" 
goals  are  as  high  as  during  the  war  years.     In  December  1945,  department  represent- 
atives in  the  States,  people  from  state  colleges  of  agriculture,  farn  organization 
officials^  grov.'ers  and  producers  met  to  discuss  local  plans  and  goals.    By  the 
first  of  January,  these  state  people  sent  back  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
l^ashin;Stcn  their  suggestions  or  revisions.    V/hcn  all  the  recommendations  are-  con- 
•sidercd,  the  final  goals  will  be  announced. 
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TO  THD  DAIRY  CQIJIJTEJI 

T'.''itli  tile  exception  of  "butter,  dairy  i^roducts  will  "be  in  about  tlie  seme 
sup;:0..7  for  civilians  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  as  it  has'  "been  during;  the 
past  three  months.  •  •     „  ' 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  announcing  the  dairy  allocation 
for  this  period,  said  there'll  "be  less  "butter  "because  supplies  are  at  the  seasonal 
low,    U.S.  civilians  are  now  getting  the  major  part  of  the  "butter  supi^ly. 
Virtually  all  "butter  made  during  the  coming  three  months  is  for  civilians  anid'  ' 
thare  are  also  some  surplus  stocks  recently  sold  "by  the  government  "but  not  yet  ■ 
distri"buted  "by  the  trade.    Very  little  "butter  has  "been  allocated  to  military 
agencies  this  quarter  "because  the  armed  forces  "bought  sufficient  stocks  during  the 
flush  season  last  year  to  cover  their  needs  until  April,  1946,  minor  quantities 
will  go  to  U.S.  Territories  and  to  some  other  countries  under  export  license. 

Plenty  ox  cheese 

There  will  "be  a  total  of  150  million  pounds'of  American  (or  cheddar)  '  cheese 
for  civilians, ,  .which  is  the  same  quantity  as  allocated  during  the  Octo"ber- 
Decer.foer  quarter.    il"bout  65  million  pounds  of  other  types  of  cheese  v/ill  "be 
availa"ble,. . ,  .more  than  in  the  past  quarter.    During  this  period,  v/hen  less  cheese 
is  Deing  'produced,  purchases  for  export  will  "be  relatively  small.    And  \,dth  the 
exception  of  small  local  purchases,    military  agencies  are  not  expected  to  "be 
in  the  market  during  this  quarter. 

Canned  milk  at  home  ajad  a'broad 

There  will  "be  ajnple  supplies  of  "both  evaporated  and  sweetened  condensed 
raillz  for  civilian  use  during  the  January-Me.rch  quarter.     The  actual  allocation, 
of  evaporated  milk  is  lower  than  last  q^uarter,  "but  trade  channels  have  sux^plies 
sufficient  to  meet  expected  demands.    Nearly  400  million  pounds  of  crimed  milk 
are  allocated  for  foreign  export,  including  more  than  300  million  poujads  for 
countries  aided  "by  "Ui\'EEA»    Part  of  these  allocations  can  "be  met  from  military 
stocks,  -  ■  '   ■  * 


Export  demands  are  large  for  drjed  milk , products 

A  total  of  85  million  poimds  of  non-fat  dry  milk  solids  is  ' allocated  for 
civilian  use  during  the  present  quarter  in  addition  to  10  million  pounds  of  dry 
whole  milk.    These  dried  milk  products  are  used  chiefly  in  "bakery  goods,  prepared 
puddings,  cake  and  ice  cream  mixes.    The  allocation  for  them  is'' a'oout  the  same 
amouait  civilians  actuaJly  used  in- the  last  quarter.    Export,  demands  continue  :. 
largo  for  these  products  and  what  \vas  allocated  to  Oreat  Britain,  Eraiicc  and 
IM3EA  claimajits  will  "be  met,  in  part,,  from  military  supplies, 

ilo  allocations  have  ever  "been  made  for  fluid  milk  or  cream. 
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CHEDDAE  PRIC5  RISE 

Che  pound  of  cheddar  cheese  you  iDuy' afier~cFp.iiurry  31,  vrill  pro'oa'bly  retail 
alDout  5  cents  higher  than  at  present,  ,  Reason  is  th?t  the  U.S.  Departr.cnt  of 
Agricultiu-e  is  terminating  the  present  suh sidy .payment  of  throe  and  three-quarters 
cents  a.  povuid  on  this  type  of  cheese.     The  action 'is  in  adcordancc  .v/ith  the 
schedule  for  su"bsidy  terminations  announced  last  Fovcm'ber  9  "by  Judge  John  C, 
:Gollct,  stacilization  director,  ■ 

Because  this  payment  is  to  end,  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  is 
authorized  "by  the  stalDili zation  directorate  make  corresponding  incl:cases  j.n  the 
ceiling  prices  on  cheddar  cheese.    But  even  with  the' rise  in  price  of  cheddar 
cheese,  the  over-all  cost  of  living  will  not  be  apprecialaly  affected*    OPA  points 
out  -that  p-L-jTchases  of  cheddar  cheese  now  account  for  only  65/100  of  one  percent 
of  livin,';  costs. 

The  su'csidy  v;ent  into  effect  December  1,  1942  at  a  time  when  prices  of 
cheddar  cheese  were  relatively  lower  thaja  prices  for  most  other  major  dairy 
products  made  from  whole  milk.    To  maintain  adequate  production  of  this  cheese 
for  oiviliaai,  military  and  expert  needs,  the  su'osidy  was  paid  to  mriiuf acturers 
instoaxl  of  adjusting  ceiling  prices  upward.     This  cnaTDled  the  cheddar  cheese 
factories  to  pay  farmers  prices  for  milk  compara"blo  to  its  vrluc.  vtlicn  used  in 
other,  types  of  manuf  actijred  d<-^.iry  products.    The  subsidy  program,  v;hich  v;ill.  con- 
tinue throu£;li  «i^anuary,  and  the  revised  ceiling  regulations  will  contc:,in  provisions 
to  prevent  profits  on  inventories  of  cheddar  cheese  which  might  othcrvdsc  a.ccrvie 
as  a  recv.lt  of  the  price  increase  February  1.  . 


PJSCIFS  VQ?.  HUS'ICITY 

If  you  live  in  a  p^rt  of  the  co'intry  where  forest  products  are  available,,., 
some  of  j'-o-.ir  listeners  may  plan  to  beat  the  housing  shortage  by  building  a.  log 
Cabin, 

Toll  'cm  they  can  get  some  good  ideas  as  v;ell  as  directions  for  doing 
the  work  in  a  new  bulletin  from  Forest  Service  of  the  U,S,  Department  of  Arri- 
cultm-c.    It*s  called  "Building  With  Logs.'' 

The  bulletin  has  a  section  on  building  plans  for  two  and  three  bedroom  log 
residences  a5  v;oll  as  the  traditional  summer  cabins 

The  technical  information  on  building  with  logs  v;ill  be  useful  to  the  per- 
son who's  having  a  log  cabin  or •  residence  built  as  well  as  to  the  one  v/no's 
doln.>  the  actual  building.     It  covers  such  problems  as  building  thp  foundation..., 
preparing  the  logs .,  .hewing  shingles  by  hand. ,  .calking, .  .chirJcing.  ..interior 
wood  finishing,  , 

There's  a  section  on  rustic  furniture  too,  '      '  -  • 

There  are  directions  for  making  much  of  the  furniture  a  lo-':  house  \;ould  need 
...chairs  end  stools... bed  and  bui^ic, . .  che  s  t  and  buffet, .  .dining  table. settee. . . 
book  ra.clt«,.arid  wood  hod, 

A:iyonc  interested  in  "Building  With  Logs"  may  obtain  a  copy  free  by  v/riting 
Forest  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agric^J-ture ,  'Washington  25,  D.C, 


Here's:  a  no.te  for  the  gals  in  your  listening  audience  vrho  have  a  v;ealcness 
for  hrts...c?ncl  are  likely  to  have  old  felt  hats  availa"ble. 

These  discarded  numbers  c?n  Idg  cut  dov/n  and  reshaped  into  this  season's  models, 
'The  younger  set  especially  can  make  then  into  calots.    These  '"iDeanie"  caps  can  "be 
made  rdl  in  one  piece  or  in  four  to  six  sections .....  the  sections  being  scv;cd,  or 
laced  tO;;:othcr  with  strips  of  felt  or  leather.  -  ■  . 

Old  fclt,,«not  too  "badly  worn... has  meny  uses,  says  Clarice  Scott,  clothing 
specialist  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.    It  can  "be  made  into  such  useful 
articles  as  bedroom  slippers,  mittens,  dress  belts  and  skirt  suspenders.     If  you're 
wondering  hov;  a  hat  will  yield  the  long  strips  of  material  for  these  suspenders,... 
just  cut  aa-ound  the  brim  and  keep  cutting  round  and  round.    The  circular  piece 
obtained  cni  be  straiditonod  by  steam  pressing  it.    You  may  need  the  material 
from  tiro  hats  to  make  the  suspenders  the  width  and  length  desired,  but  felt  can 
be  easily  pieced.    And  if  both  hats  are  not  the  sam-c  color,  contrasting  colors 
may  be,-c?.scd.    Teen-agers  will  also  find  that  discarded  felt  hats  ::iokc  fine  lapel 
and  hat  decorations, 

Felt  is  easy  to  v/ork  with  ]  '  ; 

Since  the  fabric  is  m.attcd  together  rather  than  woven,  it  can  bo  stretched, 
.  shruni-  or  shaped  to  ones  liking  with  the  aid  of  homemade  molds  and  stcajii  pressing. 
Caution  against  a  too  vigorous  stretching  of  felt  because  the  material  might  burst. 

As  for  cleaning.*. a  stiff  brushing  will  jput  felt  that's  not  too  badly  soiled 
in  good  condition.    Dry  cleaning  solvent,  a  fine  sandpaper  or  soap  suds  v;ill 
take  out  most  sipots,    Washing  should  only  be  used  as  a  last  resort,  because  soap 
suds  take  out  the  si2;ing  which  gives  body  to  felt. 

T.lacn  cutting  an  article  out  of  felt,  J'liss  Scott  advises  that  you  a.llov7  for 
roominess  and  length.    The  felt  may  be  sewed  by  hand  or  machine.    And  it  v/ill 
need  to  be  reinforced  where  there '-s  any  strain. 


CI  THUS  PHICB  LImZ 

The  fact  that  ceiling  prices  went  back  on  citrus  fruits  January  5,  is  no 
sign  that  this  fruit  is  in  limited  sux-)ply.    The  total  citrus  crop  is  very  favor- 
able.* 

In  fact,  ceiling  x^i'ices  were  suspended  last  November  19  because  supplies  of 
fresh  and  processed  citrus  products  were  considered  ample  to  fill  all  expected 
demands.    Then  at  the  start  of  the  suspension  period,  unfavorable  hai-vcsting 
weather  in  Tlorida  limited  shi^jments.     Transportation  shortages  affected  the 
movement  of  oranges ,  and  lemons  from  California.    This  cut  in  market  sujpplies,  plus 
a  strong  holidajj-  demand  resulted  in  prices  somc^-hat  in  excess  of  prcr-ezisting  ' 
ceilings.    Most  noticeable  gains  in  price  were  on  the  preferred  grades  and  sizes,., 
particularly  for  California  naval  oranges  and  Florida  tangerines,  vrhich  v;cre  just 
beginning  to  come  to  market  seasonally.    Because  of  these  price  increases,  ceilings 
v/erc  re~imi)oscd, 
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GUIS5S  ICR  TH5  ?RESZ3?.  BUYER 

Household  equipment  specialists  of  the  U.  S-.  Department,  of  Agriculture  have    '  " 
some  "buying  pointers  you  may  want  to  pass  on  to  families  in  your  listening. 
audience  ;-;ho  plan  to  purchase  home  freezers, 

-he  size  of  the  freezer  should  depend-— not  only  on  .the  numtter  of  the  family 

 hut  v/hcro  they  live  and  hov  they  expect  to  use  the  freezer.    Generally,  farm 

families  need  larger  freezers  £ind  more  storage  space  than  city  people, 

I'.osz  fa.rn  families  especially  those  who  ,do  their  own  ■butchering  v.all  want 

■a  wallc-in  imit  that  combines  "both  freezing  and  stora,gc.    A  minimum  of  5  cuoic 
feet  of  frozen  food  storage  per  person  is  recommended  for  farm  homes.    *r.ierc  a, 
relatively  small  part  of  the  family's  food  comes  from  the  f  rcezcr, .  .ahout  3  cu'bic 
feet  of  space  per  person  is  a  good  average, 

The  cost  of  the  freezer  can  "be  estimated  on  the  Ijasis  of  OPA  ceiling  prices 
to  consi^iacrs.    Eight  nov.r,  the  average  cost  of  a  15-to  18~cu"bic  foot  freezer  is 
a.Dout  0'3O  per  cu'bic  foot, 

larger  freezers  arc  less  expensive  per  cutic  foot.     Smaller  ones  cost  more.  Some 
farmers  arc  plaruiing  to  save  Isy  "building  their  own  freezing  and  storage  units, 
"buying  the  refrigerating  system  and  materials,  and  doing  most  of  the  carpentry. 

'■.hcther  the  freezer  has  a  side  or  top  opening  will  make  little  difference 
in  the  long  run,.. say  the  equipment  specialists.    So  far  freezers  vdth  toip 
openings  cost  a  little  less  and  have  proved  slightly  more  economical  in  execration, 
Most  users  consider  the  side  opening  more  convenient.    Both  types  are  "being  im- 
proved all  the  time,  .   .         .  ■  _ 

Croo-'.  managem.cnt  of  the  freezer  calls  for  continued  turnover.    The  greater  . 
turnover  in  the  freezer. ,,  the 'lower  v/ill  "be  the  cost  per  pound- of  Gtoragc.  It's 

a  good  rale — -say  the  specialists  to  use  up  one  season's  crop  "before  the  next 

one  is  stored, 

THZ  ^SAVY  TRAII'  •  . 

Of  course,  every  homcmakor,  from  "brides  to  grandmothers  know  that  gravy 
is  made  from  meat  drippin."s.    But  many  of  them  don't  know  that  excellent  gravy  may 
"be  made  from  hones  and  the  meat  trim.mings  which  are  cut  from  chops,.  stcaJcs  or 
roa.sts  "before  cooking. 

These  "bones  and  trimxiings  should  "be  simmered  in  water  for  several  hours, 
then  strained  and  stored  in  the  refrigerator  until  such  a  time  when  the  homemaker , 
wants  to  serve  gravy,  but  has  no  meat  drippin'gs  from,  v/hich  to  make  it.  This, 
meat  stock  sup-plies  a  meaty  flavor,  fat  and  liquid  to  the  gravy. 

The  cooked  marrow  from  large  '"bo'nes  nay  also  furnish  the  foundation  for  a 
richly  flavored  gravy.    Just  simmer  the '""bones  ur.til,  the  marrow  is  ■  thoroughly 
cooked,  scoop  out  the  marrow  and  save  it,  well-covered,  in ■ the  refrigerator. 
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C05I^  COMES  TO  TH5  'lABLS  IF  VMY  lOm-iS 

Tj.  p.  talk  made  TDeiore  the  50th  Annual  Congress  of  American  Industrv  in 
l\evr  Yoih,  Secretary  of  Ac^-riculture  Clinton  Anderson  "brought  out  a.fcv  fr-Cts 
al>out  corn  v/c  think  your  listeners  i;iight  find  interesting*   • 


In  speaking  of  the  amazing  feats ' accomplished  under .difficult  conditions 
■by  agriculture  during  the  war,  Secretary  Anderson  touched  on  the  research  v/ork 
which  helped  to  make  these  feats  possi'ble*     "Hesearch,"  he  said,  "that  had  'ocen 
in  progress  for  mav.y  decades  paid  off  in  "better  plants  and  animals,  "better  control 
of  pests  and  diseases,  better  understandingjgf  soil  management  and  use  of  ferti-- 
li2crs,»,irL  short,  "bigger  and  "better  xoroduction. " 

As  an  ezajuple,  he  cited  the  case  of  hylDrid  corn.    Tor  forty  years,  he  sadd, 
agricultural  ]7laait-"breeders  have  "been  working  to  j^i'oducc  stronger,  higher-yielding 
"breeds  cad  types  of  corn.     They  have  succeeded  so  vrell  that  during  the  v/ar  the 
Corn-rBclt  farmer  was  phlc  to  grow  five  ears  of  corn  on  the  same,  land  and  v/ith  the 
sevinc  effort  that  formerly  yielded  only  four. 

3ut  here  is  the  important  fact  which  the  Secretary  brought  out,    3ven  though 
many  homcmriccrs  take  such  things  for  granted,  "corn  is  the  most  important  single 
"basic  source  of  food  in  this  co\mtry.     The  meat,  the  milk  and  eggs  on  your  table 
consist  partly  of  corn  that  has  been  converted  by  the  animal  nature  of  the  hog, 
the  CO-;  and  the  hen.     It  was  that  extra  ear  of  corn,  produced  by  research  in 
hybridisation  that  helped  the  American  farm.er  turn  out  year  after  year  record- 
brcaiciiv'  pro ducti on , " 


LET'S  TAlii  A30UT  BHSAZrHSL 


Many  American  breakfast  tables  look  the  srmie,  morning  in  and  morning  out.... 
the  same  foods,  served  up  on  the  same  dishes.    Heally,.  .it'.s.no  wonder  a  good 
many  Aiicricans  don't  care  much  for  breakfast,  and  the  children  say,   "I  don't  have 
time  to  eat  this  morning." 

One  good  v;ay  to  increase  the  f ajnily' s  interest  in  the  morning  m^eal  is  to 
vary  the  m.enu  every  dpy.     There  are  many  foods,  not  often  eaten  by  many  frjnilies, 
vrhich  Tiako  e::ccllent  breakfast  tempters^. 

Tor  instance,  there's  broiled  tomatoes,  served  vrith  the  usual  bacon  oiid.  eggs, 
or  sausages.    There's  hash  brown  potatoes,  either  plain  or  spi?ed  with  a  bit  of 
finely  chopped  onion  or  parsley,     There's  hot  tomato  juicp., ,  j-nstead  of  the  usual 
cold,    ".Jlien  it  comes  to  cereals,  the  addition  of  prunes,  dates  or  radsins  is  not 
only  a  sugar— savor,  but  helps  to  a.dd  zest  and  more  vitamins,  .and  niincrals  to  the 
, meal.    In  the  toast  section,  French  toast,  or  cinnajnon  toast  alv/ays  mekc    a  hit, 
and  they  aren't  much  trouble.    Tor  special, ..or  those,  lei  surly  Sujido.j'  breai:fasts, 
broiled  or  fried  fish  is  an  old  frvorite  am-on.i:  the  British,  and  crcaauod  sweetbreads, 
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MA5ICET  PAI'ORAI^IA  •.  ■  — — 

Los  AiirZeles 

?HuIT  BUY  Sr.ip.ll  size  orpvu-cs 

IF  i'IC-I]2-T.ri]'  SUPPLY..,..-  Apples,     a-vocpdos,  grppefruit,  grapes,  lemons 

ir  LIGrli'I  SUPPLY  Tangerines,  peprs 

BSSi:  '\1jGS[I'ii3LL:'  BUYS  ..Potptoes,  carrots,  cnbliage,  celery,  lettuce,  tomptoes, 

cpulif lover  . 

IIv  MODHPoi'"!]  SLTPPLY  ;3russels  sprouts,  e^rcplpjat,  onions,  spinp.cli,  tvjrnipa, 

suavier  squash,  parsnips 

I-^  LIC-HT  SUPPLY  Beans,  cucumliers,  rhu"bar"b  •  • 

San  Francisco 

3B3T  jT'HUI'"  BUTS  Urapefnait,  small  size  oranges  ; 

liv  1-I0D3PJ.I3  SUPPLY  Lemons,  tangerinefs,  pears 

IN  LIG-rlT  SUPPLY  Apples,  grapes  (oest  at  ceiling) 

B3ST'  T3&3T;jiLS  BUYS  Cauliflov^er^  lettuce,  potatoes 

11^  IiOI!2j?Ji[ri  SuTPLY  Tomatoes  (slightly  lower),   Dunched  vegetables,  caVoage, 

celery  (slightly  higher) 

IF  LI'G^rly  SUPPLY  artichokes  (slightly/  lower),  eggplant,  onions  (slightly 

higher),  peas,  peppers,  hard  and  soft  squash,  scinach, 
string  bepjis  (almost  off  the  market) 

Portland 

BUST  ZETJIT  BUYS  Grapefruit,  small  size  oranges 

IH  1ICD^2.-.CC  SUPPLY  Tangerines,  pears  • 

II;  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Apples,  grapes,  avocados,  "bananas,  cranberries, 

pineapples 

333 T  "IGITABLS  BUTS  Cauliflov.'or ,  potatoes 

III  KODSPuTU  SUTPLY  ..Brussels  sprouts,  cablDage,  celery,  lettuce,  spinach, 

tomatoes,  v/inter  squash,  "bunched  vegetables,  topped 
vegetables 

li^  LIGPIT  SUPPLY  Onions,  eggplant,  cucum.bers,  mushrooms,  peppers, 

summer  sauash,  artichokes 

Seattle 

BEST  I'PTJIT  BUYS  Small  size  grapefruit,  small  size  orpjiges 

Ti  MODTSA'TI  SUTPLY  Lemons,  tangerines,  S-atsima  oranr::es,  apples, 

avocados 

II"  LIGHT  SUPPLY  D'Anjou  pears  (ceiling),  bananas 

BEST  'HGr.TABLE  BUYS  Caulif lover,  spinach,  homegrown  Hubbard  sou^.sh  • 

lU  :-:CjIP-TI.  SUTFLY  Cabbage,  ■■•carrots,  tomato-es,  sweet  potatoes,  rutabaga*, 

beets,  parsnips  and  turnips  (slightly  hi "her; 
li"  LI:-:HT  supply  Celery  (hicher),  lettuce  (ceiling),  broccoli  (higher), 

onions  (ceiling) 


—  "fWillil  I 

•  f 
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IT'S  m  THE  mim 


In  the  Decemoer  29  issue  of  Hound-Up,  we  explained  that  "butter  is  short 
TDecauso  people  are  getting  their  Dutterfat  in  the  form  of  other  dairy  prodticts. 
You  ni^iit  "be  interested  to  know  that  sales  of  coffee  cream,  whipping  crcan,  ice 
creajn,«.and  even  fluid  milk  itself ..  .have  particularly  gained  in  momentvn  since 
the  v;ar  ended.    Heavy  use  of  these  dairy  products  is  due  to  the  reEOval  of  sales 
restrictions  and  to  continued  high  purchasing  power.    And  since  all  these  products 
compete  v;itli  "butter  for  milk  supplies,  they  cut  down  chances  for  improvenent  in 
the  'outtei-  situation. 

l/laile  coj-plete  figures  are  not  yet  availa'ble,  the  U.S.  Department  oi  Agri- 
culture estimates  that  in  the  last  four  months  of  1945,  milk  consulted  as  coffee 
creaii  increased  five  to  10  percent,  compared  with  the  same  period  in  194-4-,  Since 
the  Dan  on  retail  sales  of  whipping  cream  was  removed  last  September,  i/hipping 
cream  has  accounted  for  an  additional  35  to  40  percent  gain  in  crean  sales.  Milk 
going  into  ice  cream  during  the  last  four  months  of  1945  increased  30  to  40  per- 
cent over  the  corresponding  period  of  1944. 

There  are  also  other  competitors  for  the  availa'ble  supply  of  "butterfat. 
Industrial  users,  such  as  manufacturers  of  candy,  "bakery  mixes  and  soups  have 
contriouted  to  the  short  "butter  situation.    And  at  present  these  users  arc  pay- 
ing higher  prices  for  cream  than  cpn  "bo  o"btained  from  the  manufacture  of  ^jutter. 


SIR  JGHI'  APJJVES 

Sir  Jolin  Crr  has  appea.red  on  the  Washington  scene  to  take  over  the  leader- 
ship of  rAC.thc  International  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization.    The  nov; 
director  general  made  his  first  formal  address  "before  a  group  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  welcomed  the  new  director. 
He  referred  to  him  £S  a  vigorous  worker  in  the  field  of  agriculture. .a  nan  who 
had  done  his  own  farming... a  nutrition  expert  v;ho  had  just  "been  elected  to 
Parliaiiicnt, 

The  ncv;  director  general  stated  that  the  work  of  EAO  will  "be  much  like  that 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  field  of  science.    He  re- 
viev;cd  the  development  of  FAO  from  the  Atlantic  Charter  to  Q,uc"bec,    PAO,  he  said, 
is  just  ncv;-"born. . . it  scarcely  "breathes.    As  yet,  nothing  has  "been  accomplished. 
The  first  jo"b  is  to  get  a  picture  of  the  v/orld  food  supply  and  of  v/orld  food 
needs, ,,rnd  the  same  story  on  fish  and'  forest  products.     The  FAO  must  send  its 
missions  to  the  countries  that  arc  agriculturally  "backward. 

There  arc  lots  of  FaO  o"bjectives. .  ."but  the  main  one  is  to  "bring  a"bor-.t  food 
on  a  health  standard  for  all  the  world,  and  to  lift  the  people  who  produce  it 
out  of  poverty.     "I  feel  very  strongly  a"bout  this  health  question,"  said  Sir  John, 
""because  the  welfare  of  the  people  should  "be  the  aim  of  all  government  organiza- 
tions,"   By  carrying  out  all  of  the  oojectives,  he  "believes  that  we  \-nll  solve 
majiy  of  the  social  and  economic  difficulties  that  have  baffled  us  for  years. 
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FISH  CAKES  HOT 

According  to  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  reports,  stocks  of  frozen  cod 
fillets  arc  at  an  all-time  high  in  most'of  the  nation's  fish  markets.  Possible 
exceptions  might  "be  markets  in  West  Coast  and  South  Central  States, 

Thbse  fillets  are  not  to  "be  confused  with  the  old-fashioned  salted  variety 
of  cod,    The  salted  fish  is  available,  of  course.    But  the  fillets  are  frozen 
fresh  cod,  ajid  the  .white  flaky  meat  can  he  used  in  most  recipes  callin,^  for  fresh 
or  frozen  fish. 

You  might  like  to  suggest  cod  fillets,  in  a  chowder,  in  a  creajned  dish,  baked 
with  vegetables  or  Creole  style.    And  here's  a  quickie' preparation  idea.  Mix 
cooked  flalced  codfish  with  mashed  potatoes.    The  proportions  arc  one  cup  of  fish 
to  one  or  two  cups  of  mashed  potatoes.    Shape  the  mixture  into  patties,  roll  them 
in  flour  and  saute  until  a  golden  brown.    These  cakes  may  be  served  plain  or  with 
tomato  sauce,  .    -     '  ■ 


STOT  POTATO  SPECIAL  _ 

Ilarket  demands  for  sweet  potatoes  have  been  exceeding  supplies,  and  prices 
for  good  quality  "sweets". are  holding  at  ceiling,    Carlot  shipments,  in  fact, 
arc  rmining  ahead  of  last  year  by  about  10  percent,  though  production  was  less. 
This  mcaias  that  "storage  supplies,  which  normally  last  through  May,  night  be  ex- 
hausted earlier  than  usual,  .     •      .  . 

Harvesting  of  sweet  potatoes  was  completed  in  November  and  all  supplies  are  ' 
now  coming  from  storage.    Since  the  first  of  December  all  sweei  potatoes  you  buy 
are  cured.    That  is,  they  have  been  held  at  a  high  enough  tempe^rature  ajnd  high 
humidity  to  seal  any  skin  breaks.    This  curing ■ process  ..which  does  not  affect 
eating  ,q_uali ties  of  the  po tatoes. . . does,  prevent  mold 'spores  from  entering  and  thus 
reduces  loss  through  decay  in  storage. 

•        HEADLIKEHS"  ■,  ■.  '  ' 

Supplies  of  cabbage:  are' ample  if  you're  casting  about  for ■ a  vegetable  note 
at  dinner.    Storage  s tacks ■ of  fall  cabbage  are  pretty  w^ll  depleted,  but  the  new 
crop  is  beginning  to  move  to  market.    Texas  and  Florida  are  shipping  aJmost -three- 
quarters  of  the  new  cabbage  now  available.  • '- '  -  .,  , 

Pucmcmbcr  that  vitamin  C  Is  the  proud  iDoast  of  cabbage.    Haw  cabbage,  is  a  top 
class  vitajiiin  C  f ood. along  with  •  citrus  fruits  and  tomatoes.    One  c^p  of  raw  cabbage 
furnishes  nearly  half  of  the  day' s  .needs  of  this,  vitamin.    Cabbage  "also  adds  to 
the  day's  supply  of  B  vitamiris,  .  .and  calcium. for  the  mineral  scoj*e..  The  greener 
outside  Icav^cs  especialiy  of  hew  cabbage,  offer  vitamin  A. 

Stress  the  point  that  air,  water  and  heat  rob  cabbage  of  vitamin  C,    So  fresh 
cabbage  should  be  served  promptly,    As  for  cooked  dishes,  the-  job  should  be  done 
quickly,    Five  to.  10  minutes  of  boiling' does '  the  trick  for  shredded  cabba.ge,.  And 
10  to  15'ifiinutes  is  adequate  for  quartered  cabbage,-  .  . 
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1I1\:S  07  CUBL3Y  TOPS 

Salad  enthusiasts  might  well  give  some  attention  to  escarole  these  davs. 
The  nation's  supply  of  this  salad  green  ia  ample.    Eastern  markets  are  getting 
their  stoclcs  principally  from  Florida. ,  .with  California  and  Texas  contri'buting 
to  markets  in  their  regions  ajid  to  some  extent  "the  Eastern  area.    The  chief  reason 
for  i:;.proved  supplies  this  year  is  that  the  yield  per  acre  is  greater  in  Ilorida. 

Sscarole...a  type  of  endive,. .is  a  mem"ber  of  the  dandelion  faxiily.    It  much 
resesoles  lettuce  in  formation,  ■  Differences  are  that  the  leaves  are  r.ore  elon- 
gated, r:iore  finely  cut,  and- curly,  ar.d  tougher  in  texture  thfji  those  of  lettuce. 
The..lea.ves  form  a  loose  rosette  and  are  usually  "bleached  in  color  at  the  core  of 
the/head  ^iiile  the  outer  edges  are  a  dark  green, 

Sscarole  is  a  valuable  source  of  vitamin  A,  often  slighted  in  v/intel*  meals, 

I.  9..  FOP-  THOSE  \r~0 

In  hone  sewing,,, the  gal  v;ith  a^  high  "joh  management  I.Q,."  has  the  equipment 
she  needs  to  do  the  v;ork  well,  and  she  has  it  arranged  conventiently.    You  can 
help  the  homo  seamstresses ,  ;L.n  your  listening  audience  find  their  "joo  management 
I.Q,."  "by  telling  them  about  a  score  card  v;orked  out  "by  Julia  Bre.el:o,  ITorth  Dakota 
extension  specialist  in  clothing.    In  Miss  Brceke's  rating,  the  homo  soanstress 
may  score  as  high  as  150  points. 

Here's  hov:  the  -points  are  awarded 

Pivc  points  each  for  a  sev.'lng  machine  that's  (1)  in  good  vrorklng  order;  (2) 
oiled  rc.2,-ularly;  and  (3)  placed  for  good  lighting,  ' 

Ten  points  if  the  home  seamstress  has  a  good  place  for  cutting.    Ton  points 
if  she  has  a  cabinet  to  store  small  equipment  in.    Five  points  if  she  has  only 
a  small  box  for  this  equipment.    Ten  points  for  good  pincushions  filled  v/ith 
sharp^pointed,  rust-proof  pins  and  v;ith  correctly-sized  needles.    Jive  points 
each  for  large  shears  and.  pinking  shears, 

A  v;ell-made  tape  mersure  counts  five  joints.    A  shirt-marker  is  good  for 
three  points.,, and  a  yardstick  for  two  points.     The  home  seajnstress  v;ho  has  a 
chest  of  drav/ers  for  storing  sewing  materials ,  ,Iabric  and  bindings,  .ceai  add  10 
points  to  her  score.    She  gets  ejiother  five  points  if  she  files  her  patterns  in 
a  bix  whore  she  can  find  them  easily,    A  dress  form  is  v;orth  another  10  points. 
And  she  ecu  put  another  10  points  on  tier  score  if  sh6  has  a  full-length  mirror 
in  the  scv.dng  center, 

A  clothes  closet  and  hangers  near  the  sev/ing  center  count  for  25  points. 
The  iron,  ironing  board  and  other  equipment. ,  .conveniently  near  the  v;orkcenter, , , 
run  the  score  up  pnother  20  points.    Equipment  for  ironing  should  include  a* sleeve 
board,  a  spraT       P?^  ^"or  water,' a  pressing  cloth,  and  a  pad  for  pressing  shoulders 
..♦picturesquely  called  a  tailor's  hajn. 
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PORTY  SIX  TURK5YS 

Toi-  the  first  fev;  nonths  of  1946,  tatc '•-XI.  f ind  plenty  of  turkeys  on  the 
market,  r.ccording  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.     So  even  though  the 
holidays  are  over,  and  most  American  families  have  done  well  "by  the  festive 
"birds,  there  will  still  "be  plenty  in  the  months  to  come. 

On  December  first,  storage  holdings  of  turkeys  amounted  to  75  nil.lion  pounds 
...an  all-time  record,  and  more  than  three  times  the  average  -pr-e-.v/ar  stora.ge 
holdings  of  turkey  at  this  date.    The  iDigger  iDirds  occupy  ifiost -of  •  the  .turkey  ' 
storage  space. *. those  weighing  20  pounds  or  more.     These  birds  axe  larger  than 
most  frxiilies  can  use,  "but  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  families;  many  of  the  ..... 
large  "birds  v/ill  "be  cut  up  rnd  sold  "by  the  piece  or  "by  the  pounds  at  neat  counters. 
Some  markets  may  continue  to  offer  half-turkeys,  as  well  as  cut-uio  turkeys-. 
The  "big  birds,  -  sold  whole,  ,are  favored  by  the  hotel,  restaurant  aiid  institutional 
trade.  -  -  ■    .  _  ■  .... 

K^AT'S  H3¥  IIT  PS^rjT  BUTTER? 

Scientists  of  the  G-eorgia  Experiment  Strtion  have  been  doing  considerable 
research  on  how  to  improve  the  quality  of  peanut  butter.    And  one  of  the  poss- 
ibilities they've  suggested  is... peanut  butter  by  the  brick.    The .present  short- 
ago  of  glass  jars  may  encourage  manufacturers  to  use  this  form.    The  G-corgia 
men  have  found  thrt  peanut'  butter  cpn  be  made  with  a,  firmer,  less,  .sticky  con- 
sistency v;hich  will  hold  its  shape  in  a  mold,  just  as  creamery-  butter,  yhcn 
stored  chilled  in  a  sealed,  water  and  grease-proof  wrapper,  bricks  of  pecjiut 
butter  keep  well.    A  specirl  advantage  offered, by  the  bricks  is. that  they  can 
be  sliced  easily  for  sandwiches. 

ITcw  ways  of  flavoring  peanut  butter  v;erc  also  tested  by  the  G-oorgia 
scientists*    They  found  that  sweetened  peanut  butter  was  especially  good  for 
molds  or  bricks  when  flavored  with  orajige,  with  chocolate  and  vanilla,  aiid 
with  malted  milk  and  vanilla.     They  also  made  desirable  mixtures  v.dth  peajiut... 
butter  and  sweet  pickle  flavor,  v;ith  chili-  flavor,  and' with- raisins.  / 

•  »  * 

rOOD  ITCTES  EROI-:  EAR  AivD  IBAR   ' 

APPLES  •  King  Solomon  hailed  the  apple '^s -a -fruit  of  healing, 

and  perhaps  that's  where  our  "apple  a  da.y"  saying      '■  -■ 
originally  sprang  from. 

Apples  are  the  oldest  known  fruit.    The  first  orchard 
.in -the  United  States  was  planted  by  missionary' fathers 
in.wha.t'  is  noxv 'Central  Hew  Melico*  -  •Scq4s  .vicrc  carried 
to  •  the_  Horthivrest  and  Canada,  Jlnd •  the- early  settlers 
introduced  apples  into  Massa&husetts- and  Virginia.* 

The'  cultivated  applG  tree  is  at  its  prime  -"./hen  about 
50  years  old.    It  will  bear 'fruit -for  .considerably 
more  than  100  yeajs. 
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MAHCET  PA2T0RAKA 
Los  -^ngeleH 

mric:  3UYS  ......Grapefruit.        .   '  '         "  ' 

111  llO'DZrJ.TZ  SUPPLY  Oranges,,  trr ^;erines ,  evoca'dos,  lines 

IIT  LlCrl-i^  SUPPLY  Lemons,  Cuban  pineapples,  banriias pears-',  apples, 

Emperor  grapes 

BEST  Y-]C-~SiLol3  BUYS'  Lettuce,  cabbage,  potatoes,  caulif lov/cr 

liT  ilODEPJi.'T5  SUPPLY  Tomatoes  (lover),  broccoli,  sweet  potatoes  .(best  at 

ceiling),  bunched  vegetables,  carrots ,  -nustar€L  greens , 

celery  (slightly  higher) 
IF  LIG-HT  SUPPLY  Onions  (ceiling),  summer  and  vdnter  squash,  ci^een  ■ 

onions  (high),  eggplant,  p.rtichokes,  beans,  peas, 

Brussels  sprouts,  peppers  (high) 

San  Francisco 

33ST  PPUIT  BUYS.,  Oranges  and  grapefruit 

111  MOBBHA'IB  SUPPLY  Avocados,  pears 

liT  LIC-H-J  SUPPLY  Apples,  grapes  (ceiling) 

B33T  "TjC-B^ILSBLE  BUYS  ...Broccoli,  cauliflov/er,  celery,  lettuce,  potatoes, 

soft  squash  -  • 

liT  i.iOD:]?JlTi;  SUPPLY. .......  .Artichokes ,  tomatoes,  bunched  vegetables 

liT  Li:Hr.  SUPPLY  Eggplaj-^t,  onions,  peppers 

Portland 


BEST  PHUIT  BITS  Oranges,  grapefruit 

liT  M0vI3A'ni  SUTPLY  .Tangerines,  apples,  pears 

II"  LIC-?IT  SUrTLY  Lemons,  grapes 

BEST  7EGZIA3LS  BjTS.  Cabbage,  caulif lov.'er ,  potatoes,  rutabagas,  parsnips 

III  MODSPJiZ]  SUPPLY  Celery,  spinach,  carrots,  beets,  turnips,  Brussels 

sDrcuts,  green  onions,  broccoli 
FiT  LIGHT  SU-PPLY.......  Onions   .  ' 

Seattle 

FHUIT  II:  MODLPATS  SUPPLY. .  .Or ajages ,  grapefruit,  lemons,,  tangerines,  apples, 

avocados  "  '  .... 

Ill  LIGrIT  SUPPLY  Grapes,  pears 

BEST  \~:rZTj3'LE  BUYS.  Cabbage,  cauliflov/er,  lettuce 


III- iiOBEBATZ  SUPPLY  Celery, -broccoli ,  Brussels  sprouts,  potatoes,  spinach, 

sweet. potatoes,  carrots,  beets,  rutabagas,  t-jo-nips, 
parsnips 

BT  LIGHT  Su"??LY  .Green  onions ,  radishes,  eggplant,  hard  squash,  peppers 
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FAT  CHAivCBS 

Production  of  margarine,  lard,  shortening,  mayonnaise,  salad  dressings 
and  other  edi'Dle  fats  and  oils  is  expected  to  te  higher  this  year  theai  last. 
But  even  \uile  civilians  v.dll  have  more  of  these  products      in  1946,  they'll 
still  "be  United  to  a'bout  90  percent  of  the  pre-vjar  level. 

The  civilian  allocation  of  editle  fats  and  oils ... .excluding  outter,,,. 
for  the  J^jiuary-March  quarter  is  a  "billion  and  some  47  million  pounds,  This 
is  only  sli.-^htly  more  than  the  supply  we  had  the  last  three  months  of  1945,  and 
less  then  ve  had  the  first  three  months  last  year.    The  output  of  edi'ole  fats 
and  oils  is  usually  higher  the  first  part  of  the  year.    Normallj?-  this  is  a 
peaJc  period  for  hog  marketing,  and  the  harvest  of  vegetaTDle  oil  crops  is 
completed;  so  v/e  might  expect  a  large  allocation  at  this  time.    However,  since 
stocks  of  Ic.rd  and  other  fats  and  oils  at  the  TDeginning  of  1946  are  considGra"bly 
lov/er  than,  those  of  a  year  ago,  there  is  a  need  to  "begin  re"building  reserves. 
As  you  Imov.r,  v;e  had  to  rely  chiefly  on  domestic  production  rather  thaji  imports 
last  year,    3xporta"ble  supplies  in  other  countries  were  needed  to  fill  emergency 
requirements  in  li"berated  areas.  .  ;. 

Foreign  shipments  increase 

Sliglitly  more  fats  and  oils  are  "being  made  availa"ble  for  foreign  shijiments 
these  first  three  m.onths  of  1945  thaji  in  the  fihal  quarter  of  last  year.  The 
increase  in  ovx  foreign  shipments  is  possililc  at  this  time  "because  of  the  in~ 
provemcnt  in  production  and  the  smaller  military  requirements.    For  194d  as  a 
whole,  it  is  estimated  that  the  amount  of  fats  and  oils  to  "be  supplied  "by  the 
United  States, , .plus  other  imports  rnd  amounts.  availa"ble  internally, , •will 
provide  '.'estcrn  European  countries  v;ith  considcra"bly  less  then  80  percent  of 
their  pre~v;ar  consumption.     Countries  supplied  "by.UITRRA.  will  pro"ba'oly  receive 
a  smaller  percentage  than  the  Western  European  countries. 

Our  allocations  for  commorcipl  export  arc  also  greater  thpn  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1945,    This  represents  a  step  in  the  direction  of  return  to  nornal 
trade  cha:.uiels, 

Thou/yh  cooking  fats  and  oils  are  no  longer  on  the  ration  list,  mrnufacturers 
are  carz-ying  on  a  rationing  system  of  their  own  to  maintain  a  fair  distri"bution 
across  the  country.    And  manufacturers  pre  required  to  pack  their  products  in 
the  same  size  containers  they  used  in  1944  and  1945.     This  action  was  trJzcn  'oy 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  so  that  each  of  the  needed  sizes  of  packages 
would  "be  availa"ble  in  the  proper  x-jroportions ,  "and  so  that  there  "would  "bo  a'bout 
the  saone  distribution  among  institutionrl,  household  and  industrial  users  as 
there  wa.s  dvxing  rationing. 


WITHIg  TH3  CITRUS  SPHS3E 


There's  good  news  from  the  citrus  front... a  record  large  crop  is  rolling 
into  the  nir.rket.    This  is  mostly  due  to  the  21  percent  increase  in  grapefruit 
production  over  the  1944-45  crop.    Early  mid  midseason  orange  production  is 
expected  to  oe  slightly  larger  than  lest  winter's.     This  "bumper  crop,  of  citrus 
fruit  is  especially  welcome  nov^  "because  of  the  short  supplies  of  other  fruits. 
Furthermore,  citrus  rates  high  for  its  own  inherent  deliciousness  and  the 
wealth  of  ritaxiin  C  it  contains.    And  since  sugar  is  still  tightly  rationed, 
oranges  rmd  tangerines  deserve  e  citation  for  the  help  thej^  off er  in  the 
"something  sweet"  line. 

Most  people  know  that  orange  juice' -i-s  a  high-powered  dririk  "because  of  its 
vitarain  C  content,    Nutritionists  of  the' U.S.  Department  of  Agricult'oro  say,  . 
however,  that  many  do  not .realize • that • all  the  familiar  citrus  fruits  are 
"bovjitiful  sources  of  this  vitajnin,     ■"•  half  glass  {fovx  ounces)  of  orange  or 
grapefruit  -iuicc  will  go  far  toward  supiolying  a  day' s  need  of  vitamin  C,     This  - 
is  true  too  of  half  a  grapefruit,  p.. vthole  orange,  or  a  cp.uple  of  tajigerines, 
or  lemons,    ?-cncin"ber  this,  ^though,  v.  the  pulp  as,,  well  as  the  juice  contains 
vitamin  C,    So-  there's  vitamin . thrift  in  serving  citrus  juice  unstrained,  and 
even  higher  vitar/in  economy  in  eating.. citr-us  .fruit  out  of  the  hand,  so  to 
speak,  or  sinplj-  halved  or  sectioned. ' 

How  to  koe'.;.'  the  vitamin  C  .      _  ,  .  ;  ■■ '•  '     '  - 

Heat -and  air '  are.  enemies  of  '^.'itamin  C,  and  .the  horaemaker  should  taice 
special  care-  to  keep  them^. under .  control,    For  this  reason,  nutritionists  advise 
cutting- or  slicing  citrus  fruit  as  ne^ir' as  possihlc  to  serving  time^  And 
here'^s  goo:d  news-  for  the  "busy  homcraalcer '  who  finds,  it  a  ;tim.e-saver  to  squeqzc 
the  citrus,  juice -for  "breakfast  the  night  "before.    It  v.rill.  lose  very  little  of 
the  valua"blo  vitamin  C,  even  if  stored  fo-r  as  long  as  24- hours,  provided .  it^ s  -  - 
kept  ,  cold  and  covered.    And  it's  still' "better  if  there' s ■  very  little  air  space 
"between  the  juice  and'  the  cpntainer  top,  so  the  container ,  should  "be  chosen  ac- 
cording to  the  ajnount  of" juice  to  "be  stored.  • 

Oranges  and  tangerines  have  wonderful  dessert  possi"biliti'Gs.,-  too.  Home 
economists  of  the  USUti  suggest,  for  exax^.ple:     Jn  making  an  orange  gcla.tinc 
dessert,.,  if  orrhgo  sec.t.ions  a.re  used,  in  addition,  to"  . the  orange  juice,  the 
sugar  content  may  "be'  reduced.,  a  third,  or  even  'a  half.    And  here's  a  sv.'cet  salad 
everybody  v/ill  iikei^'.i^its.  Q.r'  slices-  of'  oranges  or",  tangerines-  mixed  with  slaw, 
or  com'bincd  with'  grated  Carrot^^    This is '  another  .'v;ay  . of  .providing  a  touch 'of 
sweetness  and  still  sayi'ng  sugar.    ■  '■'^ 
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1-/HC  HAS  THS  01' I  PIT? 

A  dasli  of  onions ..  .v/ith  the  accent  on  "dash"...  is  the  current  order  if 
you're  using  this  popular  vegeta'ble  for  seasoning.    Many  of  the  nation's  grocery 
stores  have  fev;  or  no  onions  to  offer. 

One  reason  for  this  is  that  we're  at  the  seasonal  low  for  onion  shipments-.,, 
we're  drav.-ing  on  storage  stocks  from  the  crop  harvested  last  fall,  aiid  there'll 
"be  no  additionr.l  supplies  until  new  onions  start  moving  to  market  from  Texas 
the  latter  piart  of  March. 

The  onion  crop  was  only  a  little  above  average  last  fall. . .certainly  not 
in  the  record-oreaking  1944  class.  Still,  shipments  moving  from  storage  have 
"been  about  the  sajne  as  last  year.  But  there  was  a  limit  to  our  storage  stocks, 
and  it  seer.:s  that  weather  conditions  of  the  northern  producing  areas  affected 
a  quantity  of  the  onions  ready  for  storage.  This  resulted  in  winter  deccy  in 
storage  and  sono  of  the  supply  has  been  reduced. 

At  present,  the  strong  consumer  demand. .. coupled  v;ith  array  req_uircnents 
for  CFn-os  and  hospitals .,  .has  complicated  the  retail  supply  picture,  ^  There 
just  v/on't  be  any  great  relief  until  that  Texas  onion  crop  starts  going  to  market. 

COLD  ?ACTS 

Wintertime  brings  many  problems  to  many  people,.. and  to  those  v;ho  store 
ajid  transport  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  cold  weather  is  often  a  formidable 
enemy.    Old  man  winter  forces  them  to  "take  many  extra  precautions,  such  as 
shipping  in  cars  with  heater  service,  placing  paper,  straw  or  hay  arovjid  the 
inside  v;alls  of  trucks,  plus  tarpaulins  over  the  top...eJid  so  on.  jurthernore, 
it  requires  extra  careful  han.dling  of  produce  that's  been  daanaged  by  cold,  to. 
prevent  deep  bruising,    USDA's  Agricultural  Research  Administration  has  made 
careful  stiulics  of  this  problem,  and  has  published  a  booklet  of  helpful  suggest- 
ions regarding  methods  of  avoiding  loss  from  freezing  to  as  great  an  extent  as 
possible.    I'or  instance,  a  temperature  of  about  40  degrees  has  been  foiuid  best 
for  tha.T.'ing  onions,  a^pples,  and  iDotatoes  that  have  been  frozen,  while  60  or  70 
degrees  favors  decay. 

And  by  the  \7ay,  ,.the  homemaJcer  v;ho  keeps  a  few  baskets  of  fruit  or  vege- 
tables on  the  back  porch,  and  comes  out  some  cold  morning  to  find  the  contents 
frozen,  v;ill  do  well  to  remember  this  particular  fact,.. the  results  will  be- far 
better  if  she  lets  them  thaw  at  a  moderate  temperature,  instead  of  bringing  them 
right  into  the  warm  kitchen.     Incidentally,  certain  foods  such  as  apples,  cabbage 
and  carrots,  can  stand  temperatures  down  to  about  20  degrees  without  much  dajnagc. 

The  results  of  this  research  by  USDA,  combined  with  extra  care  by  shippers 
of  fruit  and  vegetables,  is  helping  to  keep  the  markets  supplied  v;ith  good  food 
for  ovjr  dinner  tables. 
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01;  THS  BBAl^r  WITH,  SBIIAKFAST      '      ■  •   , . 

Have  yo"  said  enything  to  your  listcnprs  lately  filDout  the  importance  of  a 
good  hvcd.Sr.st'l     This  mepl  vns  strongly  str.e.ssed- during  wartime ,  when  so  mcjiy 
AmoriCcons  v;orc  working  in  wnr  plants,  or  on  harder^-than-usual  jo"bs,  ancV  needed 
every  bit  of  the  energy  thrt  comes  from  v/cll-plrnned  meals,    M?ny  peo^ole  v;ho 
never  gave  a  thought  to  good  nutrition  "before  have  Ijecome  very  conscious  of  it 
in  recent  j^cars,  and  this  interest  should  not.  l3e ■  allowed  to  diminish, 

iTot  everyone  realizes  that  there  are  usually  at  least  12  hours  hetween 
supper  and  'brcrlcfast.    And,  of  course,  energy  is  required  even  for  sleep,,, 
the  .average  v/orker  uses -  500  calories  of  energy  while  sleeping,  and  another 
500  calorics  in  the  .waking  hours  TDetween  supper  and  'breek:fast.     This  morns 
1000  calories,,  or -about  one-third  of  the  daily  requirements,  and  certainly  in- 
dicates that  a  good  "breakfast  is  necessary  to  refuel  the  "body.    Analysis  of 
accidents  in  industrial  plrnts  has  shown  that  the  greatest 'ni4Jn"ber  happen  "bet- 
ween 11  A,]I,  and  noon,,, and  that  in  the  majority  of  cases,  little  or  no  'oreolc- 
fast  had  been  eaten  by  the  v/orkers  who  had  the  accidents.     Checks  have  been 
made  on  the  efficiency  of  office  workers  too,  and  have  shov/n  that  an  inadequate 
breakfast  leads  to  less  efficiency,  greater  nervousness  and  fatigue. 

Incidentally,  among  the  foods  listed  as  being, in  plentiful  supply  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  "U'nited  States  during 'February  are  oatmeal,  eggs,  canned 
citrus  juices  and  fresh  citrus  fruits.    You' 11 -note  that  these  add  v:g  to 
good  breakfast,  and  a  mighty  good  viay  to  stai*,t  the  day. 


HAPPY  1^Z¥  YgAH  CHOP-.  BEPOHT 

The  first  crop  report  of  the  year,  issued  by-the  USDA's    Sureau,  of  Agri- 
cultural Zlcononics,  is  most  encour.aging,  hi  vie^^'  .of  the  world-wide  demand  for 
food  and  more  food.     It's  expected  that' farmers  .will . make  every  effort  to  main- 
tain the  relatively  high  production  of  the  past  four  seasons.    Furthermore,  they'll 
have  several  advantages  in  1946,    A  better  supply  of  labor',  more  machinery, -more 
fertilizer,  and  an  e.dequate  seed  , supply.    As  of 'January  1st,  except  for  the 
G-reat  Plains  Area,  weather  conditions  seem  likely  to  .b'e  favorable  in  most  sections 
of  the  corntry. 

Undoubtedly,  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  the  land  available  for  crops 
will  be  used  in  1946,  especially  if  the  spring  planting,  season  is  favorable. 
The  domestic  and  world  deiaands  for  food  and  fiber,.. plus  the  expected,  good  prices 
. .  .maiie  it  probable  that  American  farmers  will  utilize  practically  every  acre  of 
productive  land,  .  .  ,    ■      .  .'  ..- 


A  LA  5IC5 


Tlicrc's  p.lDout  the  srinc  axaoimt  of  rice  rllbcated  for  civilian  use  dujring 
the  first  tlircc  months  of  1946  as  vras  allocated  in  the  s?xie  period  Ir.st  jcc.r, 
Civilirns  v.'ill  Tdc  getting  alDout  a  third  of  the  •  supply  available  for  distrioution 
this  rur.rtcr  of  .the  ycpv.    The- remaining  -  Supplies  have  "been  allocated  to  U,S, 
Territories.,  C.u^b.a,  to  our  military  services-,  regular  export  customers  and  the. 
Par  Sast, 

"A's  "ou  may  know,  rice  is  nov;  short  the  world  over.    The  major  producing..  .. 
and  o-porting  areas  are  "in ■  the  Far  East,  "but  their  supplies  arc  far  'below  •.: 
normal.    '..Iiile  riae.  prod\ictibn'  in.  the  United  Stpte.s  last- year  was.  at  a  record 
level,  ovx  crop  is  only  one ' percent  of  the  average  World  total.     Still  we're 
going  to  help.nc.ct,  as  far' as  possilDle,'  the  acute  needs  of.  rice— consuming 
-<;ountries,         ••  -. 

Yov-  m-ay  13.6  liitdrcstcd  in  some  fit^ures  on  the  distribution  o'f  our  rice  for 
the  Jahuary-Karch  period.    The  total  supply^of  rice  pvailable  for  allocation 
this  q^uai*ter: 'is  estimated  to  "be  about  five  rnd  a, .half' million  bags  .(100  pounds 
each).    The  civilian  shpre  of  this  is  slightly -under  two'million  ba'gs.  This 
is  less  than  .the.  allocation  for  the  final  quarter  of  1945,  but  this  is  not 
surprising',: 'be ca.use  the  Irst  pert  of  the  yerr  is  the  seasonal  pe?Jc  for  rice 
shipments.  .Ai^oth.er  million,  700  thousand  bags  will  go  for  commercial  e:cport 
and  shipment  to  U.S.  Te'rritorips,  Cuba  and  other  regular  qustomcrs.    Over  half 
a  million  bags  v;ill  go  for  military  use*     The  remaining  stocks  are  scheduled 
for  the  Philippines  and  UlTKEU. ,  .primrrily  for  use  in  China.    Ho  allocation -has 
been  made  to  Zuropean  -cou^itries  this  qurrtcr.  '   ..      _  . 


;  ■  ?JC5  Ii:  THZ] 

.  Here- -IarG,._ some  tips  on  cooking  ribe  from  the  U.S.' Department  of  Agricultujre, 
which  may  ■ta2cc  a' little  of  the  guess-work  out  of  the- 'jqb  for  some  of  your  listen- 
ers,   ■^'br.  boiled,  rice,  a  good  basic  recipe- is  1  cup  of.ricc  to  2  quarts  pf  boilin 
v/atcr  an.d -2  teaspoons  of  salt.     If  a  softpr,  more  moist  cooked  rice  is- desired, 
as  for  croquettes, -patties  or  ricie  ring,  cook  it  in  p  double  boiler,  or  .v;at cr- 
ies s  cooker.    Use  about  2  cups  of  -v/rtcr  to  one  cup  of  rice,  and  v/hcn  the  rice 
is  t  c ndoi':,  •  drain,  it,  but  do  not  rinse  with  hot  water*  , 

... 

'■'Hincrals  in  the  wrterlirrsamG  sections  of  the  country  cause  boiled,  rice  to 
taJcc  on'- 'a- .grayish 'or- greenish  cast.   -A  pin.ch.,.'of  crerm  qf  tarter  in  the  cooking 
wrter  x)rcvents  this  discoloration.  '  -' 

■'ild  rice  is  available  in  many  markets  once  again,  and  here's  a  tip.... 
To  cook  v.dld  rice,  wash  thoroughly,  cover  with  cold  watpr,  add  salt,.aiid  boil 
for  20  to  25  m.inutes.    Drain,  remove  cover,  ^nd  let  the  rice  steam  dry  on  the 
back  of  the  stove. 

One  cup  of  uncooked  rice  yields  about  3^  cups  of  boiled  rice. 


MORE  LIGE"  ON  THS  FAEM 


The  li£-;hts  go  on  agfin  in  cities  nil  over  the  world,  and  they'll  soon  "be 
shining  lorightcr  in  fprm  homos  too.    According  to  a  recent  report,  the  Hural 
Electrification  Administration  is  entering  on  the  greatest  period  6f  activity 
in  its  history.    It  is  expected  thpt  the  line-huilding  pirns  of ■  ESi^i.  horrov/ers  ■ 
v;ill  hring  electric  service  to  nearly  a  million  and  p  half  Amcricm  farns  and  ■ 
rural  hones  during  the  first  three  post-war  years.    Under  the  5~year  program, 
proposed  "by  USDA's  Interbureau  Committee  on  postwar  prografas ; '  oror  three  and 
a.. half  million  rural  consumers  will  Tdc  provided  v/ith  electric  service. 

This  development  is  proving  to  "bo  of  special  interest  to  war^  vt;tcrans, 
incidentally,    S'ollowing  V-E  Day,  SEA  reports  that  a  steady  streaxi  of  inquiries 
iDegan  as  to  the  possihility  of  locating  on  farms  equipped  with  electricity. 
Also,  veterans  wanted  to  know  ahout  the  prospects  of  getting  jolDs  with  PJZA 
TDorrov/crs,  of  selling  or  servicing  electrical  appliances  in  rural  communities. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  Congress  reduced  the  interest-  rate  on  rura,l 
electrification  loans  to  2  percent.    The-  ajnortization'  perio-d*  was  lengthened 
from  35  to  35  years.     This  vdll  help  to  make  electri'c  powc'r- ■a.va-i-la-'blc  to  all  - 
potontial  users,  in  their  territories,  especially  those  in-  isolated  sections, 
where  the  per  capita/  cost  in  serving  them  may  he  greater.'  ■  Even-  v/ith  the  wartime 
restrictions  and  shbrthges'- of  material  and  manpower,'  electricity  has  contrihutcd 
heavily  to  farm  production  during- iihi-s  y'earv    It's  go'od  'news- -that- -this  contri- 
bution v/ill  hccome  much  greater  in  the  near  future. 


EISH  III  STOBaGE 

Cold  storage  holdings  of  domestically  produced  fish  -o-n  J-anuiary  1,  1946-,.  ■  ■- 

vrcre  approximately  140  million  pounds,., an  all  time  high'  fox  'this  -season  of  ■■ 

the  year.    Pish  normally  goes  into  storage'  during  the  perl-od -of  May  through- 
ITovomhcr.    I'ithdraoWals  are  he^^viest' from  Decemhcr  through -A-pri-l,  f.vjhcn  fishing- 
conditions  arc  unf avorahle.    Most  of  the  country  draws'  its  supplies  during  the 
winter  months'  from  'the'  "big 'cold  storage  plants  in  Mew 'England,- -tho  Pacific  ■ 
Coast,  the  Middle  Atlantic,  the  G-ulf  and  Great  Lakes  producing  centers. 


H  0  !•/     TO     MAKE     YOUR     E  0  0  D     EIGHT     E  0  R     E  R  E  3  D  0  H 


Yes,  even  though  the  war  is  over  and ''Vi^'e  have  only  one  rationed  iter";  in  the  food 
line,,, sugar,  we  Americans  must  still  remomDcr  that  our  food  fights  for  freedom 
in  Tacnj  parts  of  the  world.  There  arc  'many  ways  in  which -we -can  help  to  mak:e  ■  • 
that  food  fii^^ht  for  freedom^  and  here  are  just  a  few  of  theml 

AVOID  Ulfi-IECESSARY  EOOD  li^S'TE      CONSERVE  SUGAR       GAREEULLY  CHECK  CEILING  PRICES 


USE  ASUilD/iiTT  FOODS  OFTEN 


.SAVE -USED -IITCHEi^I  E.vTS 
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KAEI-IET  PAiTORAMA 


BEST  I^RU 
liJ  MOIEU 

BEST  ^.1]C-; 


IT 

Su 


lUYS. ... 
SUPPLY. 

ir-  Jjx  .  •  .  , 

■lu]  BUYS, 
SUPPLY. , 


•  •••••• 


U'  LIC-H-'  Su"P?] 


Los  An^::eles 
G-r?pefruit  and  oranges 

Tangerines,  avocados,  lines  (slightly  lov/cr) 
Lonons,     Cubrn  pineapples,  pears  (ccilin-;;),  grapes, 
persinnons,  ponegranates 
Lettuce,  potatoes,  cabbage 

Celery  (lower),  tomatoes  (slightly  higher),  carrots, 
rutabagas,  bunched  vegetables,  sweet  potatoes,  broccoli 
Onions  (ceiling),  peppers  (higher),  peas  (ceiling), 
eggplajit,  squash  (higher),  artichokes,  Brussels 
sprouts 


San  Prancisco. 


BEST  PHuIT  BuTS. .. . 
IK  MOIEPATE  SoTPLY. 
T&  yiQ^  SUPPLY.... 
BEST  VEGI:T;i3LE  BUYS 
IF  HOP^PAT^  SUPPLY. 


. . . ©ranges ,  grapcf rui t 


Pears  (ceiling),  lenons 
. . .Apples 

...Broccoli,  celery,  lettuce  and  potatoes 
.. .Cabbage ,  tomatoes ,  -sweet  potatoes,  squash  (higher), 
spinach,  cauliflower  ajid  prtichokes  (higher) 
lil  LI G-rll'  SUPPLY,  Qnions,  cgg"plant,  cucumbers  . 


Portland 

BEST  PHUIT  BUTS  Snail  size  oranges 

IH  MODEPilTE  SUTPLY  Grapefruit,  avoca.dos 

III  LIG-HT  SUTpLY  ■  Apples 

BEST  'n^COTjGLZ  BUYS.  Lettuce,  cabba,:re,  cauliflov/er,' Ho. 2  potatoes 

IIT  MO ICP^'iTE  ■  SUPPLY  Topped  carrots,  beets  and  rutabagas,  winter  sqiiash, 

torn."  toes  . 
liJ  LIG-HT  SUPPLY,  .Green  onions,  radishes,  onions,  artichokes,  sur.incr 

squash 


Seattle 

B:^ST  PPUIT  BUTS  Small  size  orrn^rcs  ' 

IS  HOZERVTE  SUTPLY  GrexDcfruit,  lemons,  large  oranges,  avocados 

(reasonable) .pears,  apples 
li'I  LIGHT  SUPPLY  ....Tangerines,  grapes 

BEST  \^&ET;3LE  buys  Lettuce,  potatoes,  cabbage,  rutabagas,  turnips,  . 

pa.rsnips 

IE  MODEPATE  SUPPLY  artichokes,  green  onions,  Brussels  sprouts,  carrots, 

■beets,  cauliflower,  spinach,  sweet  potatoes,  zucchini, 
squash,  tomatoes 
IH  LIGHT  SUTPLY  Peppers,  dry  onions,    -Hubbard  squash 
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Radio 


FEBl  ^.^^^ 


dun 


.1 

li 

II 
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A  weekly  lervice  for  Directors  of 
Women*!  Rfldio  Programi 


JAI-IUA5Y  25.  1946 
I  iv^      THIS      I  S  S  U  E 


A  BLOOMBTC-  GEAPSJHUIT  ' STORY. 


■  Al'buquerque-  has  found  a  v/orthwhile  use  for 
the  four  cents  a  pound  every  housev/ife  gets 
f6r  used  household  fat.    Other  communities 
can  v;ell  follo-xv  this  example. 


..-..It's  alvrays  g0;0.d  nex\'s  to  learn- that  the 
nation' s- ^  laying- hens  are.  back  from- their, 
winter  vacation, 

.... Florida  growers '.had  their  troubles  this 

season,  "but  weather  didn' t- daunt  the  growing 
habits  t)f  this  citrus  fruit,  , 


EXTEi\"SI01T  37  RAI'IO. 


POULTRY'  01!  ICS  


POTATO  inilHGS,*.  ..■ 


.Remarks  by  a  USDA  official,  about  the;  import ancB: 
of . ,  r adi  0  to  rural  wo  me  n  s  e  r ve  s  to  f ur  th  e  r 
emphasize  the' value- of  the  job  being  done  by 
the  nation's  women  broadcasters. 


..iAnd  there's  plenty  of  it  to  fill  in  for  red   ■  -; 
•  meat,  in  case-  current  labor- problems- cut  ■■ 
down  on  local  .supplies, 

...There  won't  be  any  need  to'  substitute  for 

potatoes  during  the  coming .months .  Indications 
.  are  that  the  marketing  of  the  fall  crop  v;ill 
dovetail  with  the.  early  spring  one.. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


Room  555 

821  Market:  Street 

San  Prsjicisco,  California 
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T¥0-VfAY  BSI^EFIT 

Here's  cxi  idea  some  of  you  "broadcasters  might  like  to  pass  along  to  your 
women  listeners ». .or  you  misht  perhaps  initiate  the  action  yourselves,  in  some 
women's  clu"b  of  v;hich  you're  b.  member.    As  you  know,  the  need  for  salvaged  fat  is 
still  lu'gent,  but  there's  no  longer  the  incentive  of  red  points  in  exchange  for 
the  fat  t-orned  in  to  butchers.     That  4  ^ents  a  pound  can  ajnount  to  quite  a  lot  of 
money,  hovever,  and  this  money  can  be  used  for  some  worthwhile  project,  oi-  a  favor- 
ite charity,    there '  s  pJv;ays  a  way  to  use  money. 

In  connection  with  this,  incidentally,  a  very  successful  fat  salva.gc  collec- 
tion crr/paign  is  being  conducted  pll  this  month  in  Albuquerque,  Iilev/  I-Ic::ico,  by  the 
Boy  Scouts.    It's  sponsored  by  the  Junior  Chpjaber  of  Commerce,  raid  the  money  is  to 
be  turned  over  to  the  Hev;  Mexico  Boys'  Sanch,  so  that  young  Hew  Mexicaiis  themselves 
v/ill  benefit  from  it,    Albuquerque  happens  to  be  the  home  tovrn  of  Secretary  of 
Agric"J.ture  Anderson,  and  v/hile  he  was  there  recently,  he  expressed  his  apprecia- 
tion of  this  campaign.    He  stressed  the  fact  that  it  may  be  majiy  months  before  ad- 
equate supplies  of  fats  and  oils  can  be  obtained  for  all  uses,  and  sa.ic"  it  is  very 
im.portant  to  keep  on  saving  ajid  turning  in  used  fats, 

A  cainpaign  of  this  kind  would  furnish  any  organization  with  a.n  opportunity 
to  accomplish  something  worth-while  v/ith  a  double-barrelled  purpose. 


EG&  CHSCK   .  .-.  . 

'.Jith  spring  on  the  way,,  egg  supplies  are  increasing  rapidly.    In  ITovcmber  and 
early  December,  most  laying  hens'  took  their  annual  vacation,    But  since  the  first 
of  the  yerj."  thej''ve  been  getting  back  on  the  Job,,, with  resultajit  improvement  of 
supplies  at  the  grocery  store.    And  you'll  continue,  to.  see.  more,  and  more,,  eggs  from^ 
now  on  until  the  peek  of  the  season  in  April, 

> 

In  line  v;ith  greater  supplies,  ceiling  prices  have  been  declining  seasonally. 
The  drop  started  about  mid-December  and  v;ill  continue,  at.  an  average  rate  of  1  cent 
per  dozen  each  week  on  top  grade  eggs  until  early  March,    From  that  date  ujitil  the 
first  of  June,  there  will  be  no  further  chajige  in  official  ceilings.  Hov;ever,  if 
supplies  arc  large  enough  at  any  time  in  the  flush  season,  eggs  rdght  soil  below 
listed  ceiling  prices.    . 


A  3LG0MIi:&  ORaPZFHUIT  STORY 

C-rapcfruit  from  Texas  and  Florida  arc  enjoying  their  annua.l  v;inter  popularity 
and  prices  are  reasonable.    There's  an  unusual  note  in  the.  supply  though,. .vhile 
the  total  crop  is  estimated  to  be  about  20  percent  larger  thpn  last  year,  shipments 
are  rmning  the  sajne  as  last,  year. 

Old  man  v;eathcr  is  the  trickster  as  far  as  Florida  supplies,  arc.  concerned,;. 
K"onially,  there  is  only  one  early  bloom  for  grapefruit  trees.     This  bloom,  res- 
ponsible for  most  of  the  grapefruit  crop,  usually  occurs  in  February,    Then  the 
first  fruit  is  ready  for  picking  early  in  September,    'v'ith  the  exception  of  the 
very  early  varieties,  the  fruit  can  stay  on  the  trees  until  picking  is  completed,,, 
well  through  June,     This  past  February,  the  hurricajne  ajid  follov/ing  drought  in 
Florida  played  havoc  with  the  blooming  period.    Instead  of  one  bloom  last  year, 
there  v.'cre  as  many  as  five. .  .occurring  any-'hcre  from  February  to  July,    The  v;eather 
played  further  tricks.    Formally,  December  to  April  is  the  dry  season  in  Tlorida. 
This  season,  continuous  .'rains  have  delayed  the  maturing  of  grapefruit,  further 
slov.dng  dov.Ti  shipments.    One  good  feature  to  this  weather  story  is  that  v;c  can  ex- 
pect grapefruit  on  the  market  longer.     Ordinarily  Florida  and  Texas  crops  v;ould  be 
pretty  v.'cll  marketed  by  June.     This  year  we'll  have  supplies  of  Florida  .grapefruit 
until  July, 


EXTENSION  BY  RADIO 


A  very  good  word  was  ss.id  for  radio  recently,  "by  M.L.  'Jilson,  Director  of  Ex- 
tension. IJork,  USDA,  in  hearings  "before  the  Federal  Communications  Comraissior!.,  You 
iDroadcasters  vrhose  programs  go  into  rural  areas  v;ill  "be  particularly  interested  in 
some  of  lir,  I'.-ilson's  comments. 

Here's  one  direct  quotation:     "Radio,  in  this  age  of  communiation,  has  cone 
to  "be  one  of  the  great  means  "by  which  farmers  must  get  the  mass  of  scientific  in- 
formation they  need,  and  get  it  in  groups  as  speedily  and  efficiently  a.s  they  must 
have  it.    It  is  potentially  an  even  greater  means.    Certainly  the  farmer  needs  and 
wants  radio  for  music,  entertainment,  and  for  general  enlightenment,  just  a.s  any 
other  citizen,  does,    But,  even  more  importajat,  he  needs  it  also  as  a  part  of  his 
everyday  "business, of  farming,      Farm  people  need  radio,  not  only  for  marl-ct  and 
weather  reports  and  the  like,  "but  for  rep)orts  on  experimental  results  and  rccoi?jnen- 
dations  on  every"  one 'of .  the  thousands  of  topics,  or  angles,  or  segments  of  scientif- 
ic farmin^^-  and  farm  living  with  which  farm  people  arc  concerned." 

Mr,  T/ilson  v;ent  on  to  give  the  results  of  a  radio  survey  made  among  farm  peo- 
ple last  ye?,r  in  one.  North  Dakota  county.    This  survey  concerned  a  fivc-ninuto 
daily  farm  radio  program  which  had  'o e'en  on  the"  air  over  a  certain  station  for  5 
years^-  at  ISOO  P.M.    The  results  showed  that  every  time  the  extension  agents  v/ent 
on  the  air,  at  least  one-third  of '  all  the,  fa'rmfpjmi  lies  in  the-county  listened, •'- 
ninety-four  percent  of  the  farmers,, and  eighty-one  percent  of  the  farm  homcmalccrs 
in  the  covaity  had  heard  the  prograjn*,-. .■a3i''v,.--a'b.Qut-  .S-perccnt  of  the  farm  fp.-iilics  in 
the  county  carried  out  one  or  more  of  the  recommendations  made  on  each  "broadcast. 
There' is  certainly"  no  question  "but  tha.t  rs.dio-  is-  a  major  means  - of  getting  valua"ble 
information  to  farm  audiences-.  '  '  ^■   ■■■  -  .  , .  rv;;,;:  .  >, 


■  :  poultry:  ON  ICE      a"     . -.■■o 

Mo  re 'poultry  is  in-' storage  at  pres'enf' thah.:  eWr  -"befo^re'-in  our  history,  Tur-.'- 
keys  and  stewing  hens.-'-ai*e  most'  plentiful.  From  ■  specializfi'd  production  areas,  there* 
a.re  good  stipplics  of .fryers .  ' All'' these  will  "be  especially  in  evidence  in  larger 
cities  v/hcrc  '  there  are  cold  storage  facilities^    I  -..^  .:  •  ■.' 

Many  turkeys  now  in  storage  are  "big  "birds ,.  .v/eighing  20  or  more  pounds.  This 
dize  is  la.rgcr  than  the  average  family  prefers.    Ho\•^rever,  new  schemes  of  ncrchand-- 
izing  have  L)cen  developed  so  homemakiers  can'use  these  "big  turkeys.     Some  markets 
are  cutting  the  "birds  in  half.    Your,  'b.utchGr  can  explain,  the  preparation  steps  if 
you're  wondering,  how, to  stuff  and  cook  a  turkey  half.    Some  markets  arc  also  sol-  ■ 
ling  cut-^up  turkey,  ■  In  this  Case,. 'you  can  get  exactly  th?., pieces  you  prefer. 
(Note  to  hroaxlcaster:   ,  whether  markets  in- your  city  sell  cut  selections  raight  dc'- 
pend  on  a.  local  ordinance,  so  check  on  availao'bility  of  supplies  "before  recommending 
this  plan, )     ,  '   ,  ,. 

These  "bountiful  stocks  moan  we  can  extend  our  turkey  "buying  period.     In  past 
years,  the  family  trade  for  turkey  was  pretty  well  over  "by  New  Year's  Day.  riotels 
and  institutions  usually,  were  the .  only  "buyers  in  the  market  the  year  round.  As 
consigners  discovered  during  wartime  red  meat  shortages,  turkey  is  more  than  just  a 
holiday  feast, 

Along  this  same  line  of  ' reasoning,  chickens  can  "become  more  than  a  Sunday  dish. 
Nor  should  the  preparation  "bo  lin:itcd  to  fried  chicken.     Stewing  hens  arc  ideal  for 
soups,  fricassee'     in  pics,  with  dumplings,  or  a-la-king. 
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POTATO  I1\1TIH&S 

Plent;^  of  potatoes  for  d?ily  neals  is  as-sured  after  a  look  into  tlie  nation's 
storage  "bins.    If  your  markets  are  not  well  supplied,  it's  only  "bccaAisc  .:^Tov;ers 
and  distriloutors  can  not  olDtain  sufficient  refrigerator  cars  to  move  their  storage 
holdings.    According  to  the  latest  check  "by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agrici^JLturc , 
there  arc  over  119  million  "bushels  of  Irish  potatoes  in  cold  storage.    This  is  15 
percent  over  holdings  last  year. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  good  part  of  these  stocks  can  "be  moved  "before  t  J.J.C  ncv.'  crop 
of  potatoes  comes  on  in  volume.    Already  Texas  and  iF'lorida  arc  shipping  their 
early  varieties,  and  the  supply  will  "be  increasing  as  the  vrecks  §o  "by.     In  fact,  .. 
it  looks  nov;  as  though  the  new  crop  is  going  to  "be  very  plentiful.  Indications 
from  the  farm  front  point  to  an  acreage  of  early  crop  potatoes  13  percent  larger 
than  that  recommended  "by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,    ^'/hat's  more,  the 
greatest  gain  in  plantings  will  "be  in  the  high  yield  areas  of  the  coiuitry.    So  "by 
April  vie  may  possibly  have  a  potato  surplus. 

Eight  nov/,  storage  potatoes  have  the  lead  in  the  market.    The  heaviest  move- 
ment of  these  potatoes  cor.cs  d^oring  the  v;inter  months.    By  May  10th,  old  aaid  new 
potato  shipments  ■  are  just  about  equal.    ?rcm  then  on,  shipments  of  stor^ige  potatoes 
readly  \iciiCf  and  "by  June  only  the  new  crop  is  available.        .  " 


•     ■     TIM.  .3EII. .  .R. .  .R. .  .R 

.:;  "Thc  United  States  is  going  to.nced  a.liiost  as  much  lumber  during  the  nc::t  ten  '  . 
years  as  v;as  used  during  the  war.    Furthermore,  it's  necessary  to  restore  the       '  ; 
productivity  of  our  depleted  forests  and  run-dora  ranges,  and  to  develop  more 
fully  other  forest  resources.     In  doijp^g  all  this,  it  appears  that  around  2  l/2 
million  nc\;  and  permanent  jobs  ca-n  be  created.    This  information  comes  from  lyle 
F. -Watts,  Chief  of  the;  Federal  Forest  Service,  in  his  latest  report  to  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Anderson.    This  need  for  lumber- goes  right  along. with  a. statement 
that  wartime  timber  cutting,  and  losses  by  f  ire ,.  insects  and  disease  v;cre  about 
50  percent  greater  than  the  annual  tim.bcr  growth.    Then  too,,  v;ood  rec[uircmcnts  for 
pulp  and  paper  are  expected  to  be  greater  than  the  pre-war  demand. . .and  imports 
much- sm.aller.  '  ... 

It's  very  likj3ly  that  fmv  people  rea-ilzc- the  v/ide  variety  of .  permaaiont  jobs'..'  , 
connected- v.lth  forestry.::  - Here  ere  same  of  them:    cutting  and  hauling  timber, 
erring  for  new  forests,  collecting  thc.gum  of -turpentine  trees, manning  lookout. 
tov;ers^  maintaining'-rcads,.  trails  or  recreational  facilities,- and  tending  cattle 
on- the  range.    Then"  thcic  are  the  processing  jobs,  in  savciills.,  chemical  works,  . 
turpentine -Stills,  ■  pulp  a_nd  paper- mills ,- box  and  furniture  factories.  Finally, 
there's  the  transportation  and  distribution  of  forest  and'  range  products,^  and  the 
serving  of  hunters,  fishermen  and  other  outdoor  recreation  seekers, 

Durii^g  the  v/ar,.' of  course,  long-term  objectives,- had  to  be  secondai-y  to  vrar  -pvo- 
dxLCtion  cxiC.  military  . use  of  forest  produGt&;i    I"ow,  however,  Mr.  .Wat.ts  says  the 
time  has  come  to  gear,  our  prograri  to  the- needs.- of  fui.  expanded  peacetime  economy. 
He  warns  against  destructive  cutting  practices  and  suggests  a  forestry  prograri 
which  v/ould  include  the  following:   (l)  nationwide  regulation  of  timber-cutting  and 
related  forest  practices,  as  assurance -that  the  nation's  forests  shall  be  kept 
reasonably  productive^     (2)  Public  ovmejr.ship  of  millions  of  .acres  v;hich  private 
owners  find  unprofitable  to  xhold,  or  on  which  watershed,  recreation  or  other  pub- 
lic interests  outv/eighcd  the  interest  of  a  single  owner,'    ('3)  Increased  govern- 
ment assistance  to  private  forest  ovmers. 
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ThrcG  nillion  750  thousand  persons  r.rc  now  working  rt  jots  provided  directly 
or  indirectly  "by  our  forests.     Steppinj^  this  figure  up  another  2  l/3  nillion,  to 
npkc  an  ultimate  totnl  of  over  six  nillion  joTds,  ccrtrlnly  neans  a  trcncndous 
step  tov/ard  the  goal  of  full  cnployrnont  in  the  United  States, 

COFj^"^l\'E  UP 

AncriCans  are  now  drinking  more  coffee  thpn  they  did  in  pre-war  years.. .and 
continued  ;;ood  supplies  of  this  "morale"  "beverr'ge  are  assured.     There  are  su'o- 
strntial  stocks  in  the  United  States,  wi th  .additional  shipments  conin.',-  in  rapidly 
under  . a-  su'csidy  program.  .  .  ■  • 

Last  ITovcmher,  the  notion's  stocks  of  green  coffee  totaled  over  4  nillion  "bags. 
As  a  nillion  and  a  half  "bags  are  roasted  each  month,  tha.t  was  "barely  a  threes- 
month  supply,    ^rdinarily  this  would  have  been  a  comforte'ble  margin,  lout  purchases 
were  falling: off  "becauso  prices  of  coffee  in  co^ontries  where  it's  grown  v/cre 
higher  than  our  ceiling  prices.    .The  subsidy  of  3  cents  a  po^ond  on  green  coffee 
was  authorized  last  Eovember  19th  "by  Judge  John  C.  Collet,  Economic  Stabilizer. 
It  has  stimu.lated  purchases  and  allowed  .us .  to  maintain  our  reserve  stocks.. .and 
yet  not  raise  prices  to  consumer^ ,  ■ 

Under  the  subsidy  program,  over  4  million  bags  of  coffee  have  been  p)urcha.sed 
from  14  producing  countries  in  the  Caribbean,  Central  and  South  America- and 
other  sources.    All  told,  6  million  bags.,,each  v/eighing  132  pounds, ,  ,\'ill  come  in 
by  ^'iarch  31  midqr  subsidy  x^ayment, 

Use  of  coffee  has  been  rising  steadily  in  the  past  decade ...  from  about  12 
pounds  per  person  in  1932,   to  15  l/ 2  pounds  .in  1941^    After  the  United  States 
entered  the  v.'ar,  shipping  space  was  limited.     So  in  1942  and  '43  civiliaais  \;ere 
restricted  to  about  13  pounds  per  capita  for  each  of  these  years.     In  1944  aaid  '45 
v/hen  stocks  were  more  favorable,  purchases  went  up  to  an  average  of  16  pounds  per 
person. 


CABBAGES  AjTS  MPEHOES  ' 

Apparently  the  Romans  had  a  v,rord  for  it... and  it  was  cabbage ,  ..at '  ajiy  rate, 
back  in -the  Second  Century  B.C.,  the  Horaans  treated  about  every  disease  and  soothed 
all  infirnities  with  cabbage,  '  If  the  Soman  Empire  had  no-t  f-allen,  no  one  knov;s 
quite  v/hat  pattern  history  would  have  taken... but  v/e  do  knov.r  that  the  Eonans 
vrouldn' t  have  any  trouble  right  now  fi-nding  the  necessary  supply  of  caVocrc  to 
cure  their  ills..,. with  cabbage  a  current  best  buy  up  and  down  the  Ifest  Coast, 

They  say  that  one  Roinan  Emperor  living  about  300  A.B.  thought  so  highly  of 
cabbage  tha.t  he  grev/  it  as  -a- hobby  after  he  had  retired  from  public  life.  Once, 
w'hen  there  v/as  trouble  in  the  emjnre,  and  he  v/as  happily  growing  cabbage,  a. 
former  colleague  wrote  him,  to  urge  his  return  to  the  throne.    His  reply  was 
"You  v/ould  never  make  such  a  proposal, ..  that  I  resume  the  throne... if  you  could 
see  the  fine  cabbage  v/hich  I  .have  raised  here  with  my  own -hand  in  my  ovni  garden" 
.....all  of  which  proves,  that  dovm  through  the  ages,  man  has  found  refuge  from 
the  trials  and  tribulations  of  .the  world  in  close  association  with  the  soil  and 
growing  plan'ts.  .  ■, 


"  Here's  some  information  f r'om.  USPA' s  3-areau  cf  Agricultural  iconoxucs  coout 
su"bs  L-itutes  for  ^-/ood^  de-'eloped  during  the  war  for  packaging  and  shipping:  food,  - 

Wood,  v/it.-i  its  strength  and  its  relative  resistance  to  changes  in  tenperature 
and  Eoisture,  lir.s  long  "been  of  great  value  for  "boxes  and  crates  used  as  shipping 
contai-ners.    However,  durln=^-  the  war,-  corrugated  and  solid  fi"bre  shipping-  contain- 
ers Slip -Icncnted  the  scarce  wooden  Doxes  ax.d  it'  s  "believed  likely  the  use  of  these 
■;-dll  continue.    riher"board  is  light,  "but  sufficiently  rigid  'to  withstrnc.  the 
rigors  of  domestic  shipment.    ?or  overseas  shipment,  a  ne.v;  fi"ber"board  cr.lled  Y~ 
"board  i-zas  developed.    This  is  water-resistant,  and  has  "been  used  throi":-;:ho"o.t  tlae 
war  for  shipnents  of  food  to  every  pert  of  the  world.    The  wate.r-resistpiat  equa- 
lities of  Y-"b0cj:d  are  expected  to  make  it  specially  V£lua"ble  for  crating  fresh 
fruits  a--'d  vegeta'bles,  '  . 

In  shipping  citrus  fruits  from  Ploriia  and  Texas,  the  v;ire-"bound  "bushel  "box 
is-  "beji^imiinr;  to  teke  the  place  of  the  nailed  "box.    California  still  uses  the  nailed 
"box  "but-  since  it  appears  likely  that  luii"ber  for  these  "boxes  may  "become  scarce  in 
tha.t  state,  r.  change  is  likely.    Mesh  "bags  or  other  smaller  containers  are  e::-" 
pected  to  become  widely  used  for  citrus  fruits  in  all  three  states. 

The  •..•ooden  apple  "box  is  also  suffering  from  the  shortage  of  suitaole  tin"ber, 
and  several  'tev  types  have  "been  developed. .  .fi"ber  "boxes  and  cartons,  a  fi'oer'ooard 
"basket,  aJ.so  a  pressed  steel  "box  v:hich  can  "be  knocked  down-  and  shipped  flat,  to 
"be  used  over  a;::ain.    Then  tec,  nev;  designs  in  apple  "boxes,  usin;t  less  Ivxfoer  have 
"been  developedi     •  •  ■ 

As  for  v;ocden  egg  cases ...  these  hrve  "been  widely  re-used  throudiout  the  \jbt. 
And  trirJ.s  have -"be en  made  of  3"bout  10  t;v-pes  of  fiber"board  cases,  which  are  still 
■under  consideration. 

T"nese  are  only  a  few  of  the  developments  of  the  past  few  yea.rs  in  food  pack- 
ages and  containers,    l^ew  kinds  of  mate-rials  and,  new  types  of  containers  v;ill  "be 
affected  rJso  "by  changes  in  transportation.     It's  likely  too,  that  the  development 
of  more  efficient  packaging  materials  will  "bring  a  tendency  to  pack  a  lar;^-er  pro- 
portion of  food  at  or  near  the  place  where  it's  grox-m  or  processed.  Improvement 
in  Qioality  al^d. economy  in  haxidling -will  dou"btless  "be  the  result... all  ox  \;hich  is 
favorable  to  Krs.  Housewife,  v.'ho  dQes  the  marketing  and- balances  the  budget. 


There's  plenty  of  .folklore  behind  the  advent  of  oranges  in  Americ-r.. .  .they' re 
really  world  ti'avelers.    Perhaps  your  listeners  v;ill  be  interested  in  tnis  travelog 
about  r.- f  rvit  thrt  is  so  popular  and  plentiful, 

Oran£,-es  Ef.de  their  way  from  India  to  i'urope  by  way  of  western  Asia,    pile  Arabs 
are  credited  '.'ith  bringing  the  so^or  orange  to  southv/esteiTL  Asia — probably  bofcre 
the  3th  Gcnt'iry.  It  spread  to  ^fri-ca,  Spain,, and  Sicily,  .following  ever;,a/hcrc  the 
tide  of  Ilohriamedcn  conouest.    During  the  12th  Century,  the  so-or  oran-ve  was  cultiva- 
ted abundantly  in  all  the  Levant  countries.    Het\irning  soldiers  ci  the  Cross  brought 
it  from  Palestine  to  Italy  and  Southeastern  Prance. 

Oren::es  \;c-re  introduced  into  California  from  Brazil  in  the  early  1070' c.  At 
Riverside^  California,  there  is  an  orange  tree  which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
original  specimens,  still  bearing  fruit. 
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IVSSTSP:!'  POSTSCaiPT  Or  "TVfO-WAY  351'E?I?" 

By  vaj-  of  T.'estern  coimiient  to  current  shortage  of  fats  and  oils,  and  the 
need  for  increased  salvage  of  used  household  fats , ,  .H^ovember  used  fat  collections 
in  the  nine  '.."estern  states  were  down  nearly  half  a  million  pounds  frora  October 
collections  I    And  at  a  time'  when  we  needed  larger  collections, 

■ 'S'igtires  for  Decem^ber  are  not  available  yet,  "but  it'''s 'hoped '-fehat  during  the 
first  raonth  of  an  unrationed' meat  supply,  collections  did ' go  up;  ••  In  the  I'^ostorn 
states  a.s  'a  viiole,  the  doraward  trend  in  used  fat  collections  has  been  going'  on 

since  Y-H  Da;".    Hay  collections  totaled  2,405,091  pounds  100,000  pounds  less 

than  Ay)ril.    iTrom  May  to  ilovcmbeS,  fat  collections  fo?,  the'  V/'e's't' went  dovm  ap- 
proximately 1,000,000  pounds!  , 

If  yow  happen  to  be  telling  your  listeners  about  the  need  for  continued 
fat  salvage,  j"ou  might  want  to  quote  them  a  few  figures.     So  here's  the  state~ 
by-state  picture  on  IToveraber  collections  in  the  West. 


AHIZC'JA   73,813  lbs,  UP  .  4, 206"  lbs    'over  October 

CA.Lirc:.c^IA   .844,920  "  DOVJIT  273,234'       '  ■  •from. 

IDAHO                                29,975  "     '  UP           3,  887  '  ' "  '  • 'over  " 

MOiTT^ilTA                             38,625  "  DOM      26, 140 from  " 

ilSYADA                              16,305  "  DOW  .    6,952    "          "  " 

OHEC-OiT                              67,636  "  mm  104, 733' '  ^'    ■    ■       -  " 

UTAH                                  35,289  DOivH        1,665    "          "  " 

mSHIilGTOH  288,404  "  DOW      15,851    "         ,"  " 

VnrOIIIlTCr,...   14,047  UP  4,099    "  over 


You  can  sug-gest  to  housev/ives  thp.t  the  only  v^ay' their' State,  is  going  to  get 
on  the  "UP"  list,  or  .stay  on  it,  is  to  "scoop,  skim-,  aiid'  save"- every  bit  of  used 


fat  that's  in  their  kitchens. 


WBSE'S  :?H5  BUTTER?  ■  •  •    -  - 

Ask  that  fi_ucstion  of  a  federal  Market  iTews  reporto^'-for  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  v;ho  keeps  tab  on  the  dairy  market  in  one  of  our  four  major  coast 
cities  (Seattle,  Portland,  San  Prancisco    or  Los  Angeles ),.. and  he ' 11  tell  you 
the  butter  just  isn't  being  produced. .. the t  milk  is_ going  into- the  fluid  market 
and  ice  crean  production  is  "up  tremendously.     It'.s  est'ima'ted'  that  ice  .cre:^i:n  on 
the  West  Coast  is  ebout  700  percent  greater  than  a _year  ago.    We  do  have  to  re- 
member that  a  .year  ago,  a.  war  food  order  kept  the .  production. 'df  ice  cra-n  xor 
civilians  at  lov/  levels.    And' the  armed  forces  are . still ' taking  large  quantities 
of  dry  \;holc  ■  rail]:.,  .and  x:>ov7de.red  ice  cream  mix, 

If  you  pursue  the  question  further,  -  the  Market  Few's'  toan'  Is  likely  to;  quote 
some  figures  from  one  of  his  reports.    You'll  learn  tha.t  in  the  week  ending  . 
January  17,  for  instance,  Western  butter  production  v/as  40  percent  less  than,  for 
the  same  \-co}z  of  January  a  year  ago.    You'll  also  learn  that  folks  all  over  the 
nation  share  this  shortage  viith  5'-ou...that  for  the  particular  week  in  January, 
national  butter  lyroduction  was  27  percent  less. 

You'll  probably  notice  remarks  on  the  daily  reiDort  for  January  22,  after  the 
summary  of  trading  in  each  major  city  which  read. supply'-  situation  -progressively 
worse" ...  .''no  na.terial  change  in  acute  shortage."    Meanwhile,  about  the  best  5"ou 
can  tell  houscv.rives  is  that  there's  hope  for  a  little  more  butter  in  the  spring. 
Eight  now  they're  probably  mighty  grateful  for  that  supply  of  fruit  spreads  they 
put  up  last  srj.imor. 
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PaCIFIC  masks?  PAl'QHAig 
Seattle 

BEST  PP.ri'r  DUYS.-  Grapefruit,  apples,  small  size  oranges  (lovfcr) 

11'.  MODUPlA'ZH  SUP.PXy,  ...•.Avocadcs  (lower),  lemons  ' 

11'  LIG-HT  SUPPLI,,...  Anjou  pears 

BEST  VZlG-Ju?A3LPl  louTS.  .Carrots,  potatoes,  spinach,  sq^uash,  rutalDagas,  -ocots, 

parsnips,  turnips 

III  HODZPvATlJ  Supply,.,.  Lettuce  (higher),  sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes,  cc,b''oa;'-;e, 

«   . -  .    .        celery  . 

LIG-IiT  SUPPLY,  Artichokes,  eggplant,  green  peppers;  cucmlDcrs, 

rhu^barlD,  onions'  •    •    •■  ^ 

Portland 

BEST  FHUi:^  SuYS  >... Small  size  oranges ,  grapefruit 

li-T  M0DI1B.VII;  SUPPLY  Avocados 

IF  LI&IiT  SUPPLY  Apples 

BEST  TJC-.-JTxDLS  BUTTS'. .:. ......  Ca^)l:ago  ■  ^ 

IF  HO DEPAT2  SUPPLY,  .Lettuce,  cauliflower,  ca:rrofs',  "beets,  radishes, 

■    •      •  ,    turnips,  potatoes 

IH  LIG-MT  SUPPLY,' ...  J'  , .  .  Si:)inach,  tomatoes  ' 

San  Prancisco 

BEST  EPuIT  LUYS  Grapefruit,  oranges   ; 

IF  KODEPATE  SUTPLY  Avocados,  Delicious  apples     '  ••• 

IF  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Pears'   

BEST  nKLyHABhii  -  BUYS. . . :.  Cabbage ,  celery,  .  lettuce ,  potatoes 

IF  MODSPA.TE  SUPPLY  .....Tomatoes-,  broccoli,  sweet  potatoes 

IF  LIGHT  SUTPLY  Artichokes,  caulifldv/cr,  onions-,  peas,  spinr.ch, 

Bell  peppers,  eggplant 

Los  Angeles 
...  .  ,  - 

BEST  P5.UIT  i:UTS.,  ...Small  size  oranges 

IF  MODEPJITE  SUTPLY,.. .....  V 'Large  oranges  (ceiling),  grapefruit,  avocados  ,(lov;er), 

limes 

IF  LIGHT  SUU?PLy,.i.....  Lemons  (ceiling),  bananas ,  "pears  (ceiling),  tra^-crines 

BEST  \1iG3TA3LE  FuYS.-.  .Cabbage,  potatoes,  celery  (lower) 

IF  HODEP^iTlJ  SUTPLY.-  .,.  .Lettuce,  cauliflower,  carrots,  beets,  rutabagas, 

sv;ect  potatoes,  tomatoes - 
IF  LIGH-::  SUPPLY  Onions,  squash,  peppers-,  green  onions,  radishes, 

peas,  eggplant,  Broccoli,  artichokes,  Brussels  sprouts 


lio  Round'up 
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ABUITDAITT  FOODS  BENEFIT 
SCHOOL  LLIv'CHES 


The  list  of  aljundant  foods  for  February  includes  several  items  vliicli  are 
eesilj  adapted  to  the  School  Lunch  Program,  and  vhich  contri"bute  a  great  deal 
nutritionally"  to  the  diets  of  school  children.     Incidentally,  President  I'rux.ia:'a, 
in  his  state-of-the-union  and  "budget  message  to  Congress  recently,  made  the 
followin;-;  statement  regarding  the  School  L\inch  Program.     "...We  should  have 
availcble  supplenentary  programs  that  v;ill  ena"ble  all  our  people  to  have  enough 
of  the  ri;\;ht  kind  of  food... one  of  the  test  contriMtions  toward  ■buildin;^-  a 
stronger,  healthier  nation  vrould  be  a  permanent  School-Lunch  Prograjn  on  a  scale 
adequate  to  assure  every  school  child  a  good  lunch  at  noon." 

Getting  br.cl-  to  that  February  list  of  abundant  foods... here  it  is:  eg^s, 
cabbage,  crnned  citrus  juices,  oatmeal,  and  heavy  torn  turkeys,  in  many  areas 
of  the  covntry,  v.'hite  potatoes  and  fresh  citrus  fruits  can  be  added  to  this  list. 

USLA  suf^^-ests  to  those  responsible  for  school  lunch  planning  that  specia,l 
attention  be  given  during  February  to  eggs,  cabbage  and  csnned  citrus  juices. 
The  ideal  lunch  for  a  school  child,  as  you  knov;,  should  provide  from  l/o  to  l/2 
of  the  day's  noujrishment ,     The  type  A  lunch,  as  it  is  termed,  either  hot  or  cold, 
includes  these  five  musts:     (l)  l/2  pint  of  whole  milk  to  drink;  (s)  2  ovnces 
of  meat,  poultry,  cheese  or  fish,  or  one  egg,  or  l/2  cup  dry  peas,  beans  or  soy- 
beans, or  4  tablespoons  of  peanut  butter;  (o)  3/4  cup  vegetables  and/or  fruit; 
(4)  1  or  norc  slices  of  bread  or  muffins,  or  other  hot  bread  made  of  viholc-gr^.in 
cereal  or  enriched  flour;  (5)  2  teaspoons  of  butter  or  fortified  margarine. 
This  is  the  Irnch  for  which  schools  cooperating  v;ith  the  School  Lunch  Pro::rara 
receive  a  na:::iirium  reimbursement  of  9  cents. 

Some  of  the  suggested  type  A  menus  for  school  lunches  might  v;ell  be  follov/ed 
by  the  honcndccr  whose  youngsters  come  home  to  luncheon. . .or  even  adapted  for  the 
fajnily  dinner.    For  instance,  here's  one  that  certainly  should  hit  the  spot  on  a 
cold  winter  day;    Salced  stuffed  pork  chop,  fried  cirjiamon  apples,  7-minutc  cabbage, 
bread  and  butter,  milk  and  an  oatmeal  cookie.  And  for  a  meatless  meal,  the  follow- 
ing menu  sho-.-Jd  please  everybody;  salmon  cutlets  with  broiled  grapefruit  sections; 
steamed  buttered  beets,  cabbage  salad  with  sour  evaporated  milk  dressing,  whole 
wheat  brer.d  rnc".  butter,  jelly,  milk. 

The  simpler,  type  5  lunch,  for  which  the"  maximum  federal  reimbursement  is  5 
cents,  is  planned  for  schools  having  limited  cooking  and  serving  facilities.  This 
is  not  a  complete  lunch,  and-it^s  a  good  idea  for  youngsters  being  served  this 
type  to  brinr-  some  food  from  home  to  add  to  it.    Here's  a  typical  suggested  menu 
for  a  t;rpc  B  lunch:     prune  and  cottage  cheese  salad,  escalloped  potatoes,  whole 
v;heat  bread  and  butter,  milk,  .  . 

One  of  the  important  things  to  remember  about  the  School  Lunch  Prograjn  is 
that  most  of  the  foods  are  purchased  locally.     In  this  way,  advantage  is  taken  of 
plentiful  supplies  in  local  markets. . .purchases  often  are  made  directly  from 
farmers  in  the  area.    During  certain  seasons  local  produce  is  bought  and  canned 
for  future  use.    The  local  supplies,  however,  always  are  adapted  to  the  menus 
suggested  by  USDA  nutrition  specialists.    And  these  menus  alv/ays  meet  the  proper 
nutritional  standards.     It's  estimated  thet  eight  million  school  children  in  about 
47,000  schools  v/ill  soon  be- receiving  the  benefit  of  school  lunches.    This  cooper- 
ative activity  can  play  an  important  part  in  our  national  food  picture, ,.  throu.gh 
using  our  tremendous  agricultural  production  to  im.prove  the  nutrition  of  our 
growing  ciiildrcn. 
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Primes  arc  the  only  dried  fruit  in  fair  supply  across  the  country  rirjht  ]iov7. 
The  19.45  comcrcir.l  dried  prune  production  in  California,-  Oregon  and  '.feshiiigton- 
was  35  percent  more  than  the  small  1944  crop.    Of  the  total  supply,  civili."ij.as 
were  allocated  120  thousand  tons.    This  share  compares  with  a.  pre-war  annual  con- 
sumption oi"  aoout  105  thouspiid  tons, 

.  Aoout  half  of'  the  supply  allocated  for  civilians  moved  to  market  during' 
the  months  from  SeptemlDer  to  Dccera'bor,  '  This  is  a"bout  the  normal  proportion  for 
movement  of  supplies  in  pre-war  years,  ,    ,„■  .,. 

Primes  supply  sugar  for  energy,  and  vitamins  and  minerals  ■  to  keej)  the  "body 
in  good  v;or::in.:^:  order.     They're  a  versatile  food  too.., can  add  flavor  and  svrcct- 
ness  to  cereals  at  lircakf  as  t, ,  .make,  an  exceHqnt  garnish  for  chicken  a.nd  turkey*., 
end  stuffed  v.rit.h  cream  cheese  and ^nuts.-are -the  salad  note  of  a  meal, 

BE-CHSCK  OK 'THE  BASIC  SEVEN 

Have  you  said  anything  lately  ah out  the  Basic. Seven?    Everybody  who  was 
"broadcast in;^'  or  v/riting  ahout  food  during  the  ws,r  gave  a  lot  of  consideration 
to  the  Basic  ■Seven  Groups  of  foods ».  and  they  shouldn.'t  be  neglected  nov;,    t'c  may 
sometimes  forget  that  there  are  people  -ho  don't  fully  realize  their  importance. 
Those  "brancVncw  -homcmpkers,  for  instance, ..  the  young  vdves  just  starting  to  plan 
and  cook  their  own  meals .,,  .there '  s  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  them.  And 
to  many  of  t.hen,  the  Basic  Seven  is  likely  to  be  j-ust_  so  much  double-talk, ,  .initil 
it's  explained,  of  course,  .        ;    ,  .  -  * 

Manj/  large  manufacturing  and  industrial  plants  arc  continuing  to  plan  their 
cafeteria  meals  to  include  the- Basic  Seven. ,  ,.aiid  recently  in  a  certain  plant  in 
southern  California,  a  check  v/as.  made  on  the  entire  daily  diet  of  employees,  aaad 
it  was  done  in  such  an  interesting  v/ay  that  much  interest  was  aroused  in  eating 
according  to  the  Basic  Seven,     One  of  USDA's  industrial  feeding  specialists,  v/ork- 
ing  in  cooperation  with  the  Los  Angeles  County  -"ieplth  Department,  developed  a 
diet  rating  chart.    This  chprt  contained  space  for  each  employee  to  fill  in  a. 
Sf-mple  day's  menus,  including  snacks,  to  be  submitted  to  the  specialist  for  aiaal- 
ysis.    She  rrtod  and  returned  it  to  .the  employee,  enclosing  with  it  an  outline 
of  the  Basic  Seven  and  information  on  the  specif ic  value  of  each-food  grouj).  An 
occasion.rl  rcvicv;  of  "typos  of  food  that  make  up  the.  Basic  Seven  and  an  explanation 
of  their    inportanco  in  the  daily  diet  really,  is  a.  good  idea.-    Even  the  e:cpcri- 
enced  miea,l~plaainer  mfty  well  be  in  need  , of  a  re.fresher  course.  • 

The  nutrition-consciousness  that  v;as  aroused  during  the  war  years  shouldn't 
be  allowed  to  die  for  lack  of  an  occasional  shot  in  the  arm.   ,  Perhaps  r  the  follov;- 
ing  condensed  version  of  the  chart  used  by  this  California  concern  v.all  give 
you  an  idea  for  presenting  a  brief  Basic  Seven  review  to  your  listeners. 


LS.T'S  ^0  OT^r.  THE  GROUPS  kOrklV. 

&roup  I-  green  and  yellov  vegetaliles  -  outstandingly  rich  in  vit-r.in  A, 
especially  tlie  dark,  leafy  ones.    Vitanin  A  helps  prevent  night  "blindness, 
promotes  nomrl  resistance  to  colds,  sore  throat  and  pneunonia.    Tv/o  scrvin^l^s, 
e:^cellent;  1  serving,  good;  none,  poor, 

G-roup  11-  oranges,  grapefruit,  tomatoes,  or  raw  cabbage,  salad  greens  - 
generous  ano-jaats  of  vitejnin  C  are  in  citrus  fruits  ajid  tomatoes,  fresh  or  canned. 
'This  helps  naantair.  health  of  entire  "body,  muscles,  bones,  teeth,  blood  vessels, 
2  servings,  C3:cellent;  1  serving,  good;  none,  poor. 

Group  Ill-.potr.toes  ajid  other  vegetables  aaid,  fruits  -  provide  variety  of 
minerals  a^id  vita:nins  for  good,  •  all-round  nutrition;  also  bulk  for  good  digestion. 
2  servings,  c::cellent;  1  serving,  good;  none,  poor . 

Group  lY-  milk  and  milk  products  ..-.provide  calcium  ejid  riboflavin  (vitajnin 
B2)  in  diet;  cclcium  builds  bones. -and  ieeth;  riboflavin -helps  maintain  muscles, 
more  thaia  .1  pint.  Kilk_  or  cc^uivalent,  excellent;  1  pint  milk'  or  eq_uivalent,  good; 
less,  poor,  • 

Group- y-  meet,  poultry,  fish-,  eggs ^  dried.- beans  or  peas,  nuts,  pecjiut  butter,  ... 
Excellent  protein .  to.  keep  muscle&  ttmcd  up;  they  also  furnish  many  of  the  3.  vitamin, 
complex  needed  for  ster.dy  nerves.   -  2  servi?ig.s,.-  excellent;  1  serving,  good;  none j  ■ 

Group  71-  bread,  flour  pjid  cereals,  natural,  vhole  grain,  enriched  or  re- 
stored "  give  valuable  food  energy;  help  to  give  the  "pep"  'needed  for  daily, 
activity,-  1  serving,  at  each  meal,  cxccllerit;  1  serving  twice  daily,  good;  1 
serving  (^a-ily,  poor., 

••     Group  VII-  bu.tter  and  fortified  margarine,  with,  added  vitrmin  A  -  fuel  foods, 
rich  in  energy;  both  help  prevent  that  "empty  feeling"  soon  after  eating.  At 
each  mer.l,  excellent;  twice  daily,  good;  once  daily,  poor, 

■'  &te:^i-:.:g'  the  FaT  buidgbt       '  ■ 

From  tine  to  tine  you  may  be  fer^inding  your  listeners  that  we  must  still  . 
save  used  hitchcn  fats  and.  turn  them  in  to  the  butcher.  .  Also,  v'c  must  use  the 
limited  supply  of  fats"  wisely  and  well,  if  they,  are  to  go  around.     There  arc  mony 
recipes  that  are  better  when  made  with  nert  drippings. * .which  is  certainly  one  • 
of  the  best  .v;ays  to.  stretch  the.  fat  budget.    Here's  one  for  Southern  Spaon  Bread 
which  nay  interest  your  listeners,  now  that  more  pork  products  are  available.  It 
goes  like  this:         ,.  ' 

2  cups  boiling  water  .   1  teas.poon  salt 

1  cup  com  meal  2  eggs  (beaten  separately) 

1  cup  miUc  1  teaspoon  beJcing  pov;der 

2  tablespoons  bacon,  ham  or  pork  drippings 

Stir  corn  meal  into  v;ater  .rraduplly,  preventing  lumpin,",  aiid  boil  at  least  5 
minutes,  stirring  constfntly,    Henove  from  fire  and  add  milk,  melted  fat,  salt 
pjid  beaten  egg  yolks.     Carefully  fold  in  stiffly  beaten  v^hitcs,  with  baJ-iing  pov/der 
added.    Pour  into  well-oiled  loaf  pan  or  casserole  and  bake  slov/ly  (3.35)  for  1-^ 
hours,  or  ui.til  an  inserted  knife  comes  out  clean.     Serve  piping  hot  with  a  spoon. 
Goes  v;cll  v;ith  fresh  pork,  ham  or  bacon. 
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READY  ■WITH-"aUTlf' 

Another  nev;  drug,  with  great  healing,  value,  is  on  its  way  into  the  medical 
world  from  a  regional  'research  lalDoratory  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricultvure . 
This' nev/  dru^;  is  Hutin,  and  the  Eastern  Regional  Research ' Laho rat ory  at  IJyndraoor, 
Pennsylvania,  has  "been  carrying  on  the  search  for  a  plant  yielding  Rutin  for  the 
past  two  years,    Enough  to  meet  present  medical  needs  will  be  available  this  yeajr, 
USDA  announces.    The  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  reports  that 
Rutin  is  effective  in  the  treatment  of  conditions  arising  from  high  blood  pressure 
associated  v;ith  fragile  and  weakened  capillaries.    As  you  may  know,  when  wealrened 
blood  vessels  bvirst,  small  hemorrhages  result  which,  in  the  case  of  the  eye  or 
brain,  may  result  in  blindness  or- apoplexy.    Research _also  has  indicated  that 
Rutin  could  serve  the  circulatory  system  in  much  the  same  way  as  vitamin  C  does 
in  assistinj;  the  grov/th  and  hardness,  of  teeth  and  bones. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  the  green  buckwheat  plant  is^an  economic2J  source 
of  Rutin,    Incidentally,     tobacco  leaves  als^o  contain  Rutin,  but  buckv/heat  con-  . 
tains    3  to  20  times  more,  and  costs  only  a  fraction  as  much.    Because  of  its 
higher  yield  and  lov;er  cost,  it's  estimated  that  $10  worth  of  buckwheat  v;ill 
produce  as  much  Rutin  as  $1,000  worth  of  tobacco..    The  substance  from  vrhich  Rutin 
is  made  is  found  mainly  in  the  leaves'  and  blossoms  of  the  plant.    The  cro]p  is   .  , 
harvested  five  v/eeks  after  the  seed  has  sprouted,  and  producers  supplying  the 
plant  for  Rutin  could  grow  more  than  one  crop  a  "year.    Dr.  Percy  A,  Wells, 
Director  of  the  Eastern  Research  Laboratory,  estimates  that  50,000  acres  of 
buckwheat  plantings  v;ill  be  required  yearly  to  supply  the  drug.    He  says  the 
medicinal  and  nvitritional  requirements  in  the  United  States  supplied  by  Rutin 
will  make  l.oOO, 000  pounds  necessary  annually..  . 

This  labor3.tory,  incidentally,  is  one  of .  those  to  which  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture.  Clinton  Anderson  paid  special  tribute  recently.    The -occasion  v/as  the. 
1946  G-oals  Adjustment  Conference  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  the.  Secretajry's 
talk  ^l;as.^;ivcn  at  the  G-eorge  Washington  Carver  dinner.-  He  expressed  aioprcciation 
of  the  fine  v/ox-k  the  regional  research  laboratories  are  doing  in  reaching  into 
the  unknown  for  ncv/  knowledge  useful  to  agriculture  and.  industry.    He  said  further 
that  these  laboratories  have  produced  outstanding  results  in  the  past  fev;  years, 
particularly  d-aring  v^rartime,  solving  many  problems  for  the  .military  and  for  war 
industry.    To  quote  Secretary  Anderson' s-  words  ditectly:     "While  such  matters 
cannot  be  reduced  to  dollars  and  cents,  they  arc  beyond  that.     I  am  convinced 
that  the  v;ork  done  on  penicillin-.alonc,  mrkihg  this  life-saving  drug  available 
in  large  o^UDJitity,  has  repaid  the  .iiat  ion 'many  times  for  the  investment  in  these 
laboratories,"  ■; 


THE  MEAT  NORM 

Fa.rmers  na.rkoted  livestock  in  substajntiallquanti ties ■  this  past  week,  in 
comparison  vfith  sales  du.ring  the  two  strike  v/eeks.     In  that  .period,  production 
in  federally  inspected  moat  plants  v/as  d6^^rn  about  50  percent.    There  will  be 
about  a  week's  lag  before  meat  processed  during  the. days  January  28  to  February  2 
appears  on  retail  markets,  , 'All  in  all,  meat  suppllo's  should  be  normal  by  mid- 
Pebruary. 


-   -  PACICED-ir  FOODS 

Canned  foods  were  developed  during  the  iMapoleonic  V/?,rs.    Nicholas  Apport, 
the  discoverer,  v/on  the  Prench  G-ovcrnjnWnt' s  ISiCOO  -firr.nc  prize  for  developing 
this  way  of  proscrvinc.-  foo'd  for  use  .hy  French'  soldiers..    Appert  used  hoinc-raadc 
"bottles  rnd  his  ^ cooking  tine  was  e  mattdr  of  .mess  work,     'loday,  the  criininG- 
industry  has  puo  into  practice  the  development  of,' science  and  machinery,  out  the 
orir^-inal  principles  of  Appert  are  still '■bcing  -'follo-ured.  . 

\fiiilc  the  production  of  canned' foo'ds  has  "been  rapidly  increasing  since  the 
first  '.■J'orld  '.Vr,  peak  pro'duction  figures  "were '^reached  in  World  War  II.  The.. 
Keprrtmcnt  of  A;;riculture  estimates  that  the  '  194,^  commercial  pack  of  friuts  -and 
fruit  juices,, .in  tin  or  r~lass, .  .totaled  aim ogjfl-ile  million  cases  (24  iTo,3-?r). 
For  ve.-rctaolcs... including  soups  rnd  "baby  ■f6'6^.  ;Vthe:.  total  is  a"bout  275- million  . 
cases  (24"o.2's).  ■■     '^-^-^  v  -, 

In  the  fruit  liiie,.  peaches,  .  pinbapple,' fruit  cocktail,  perrs  and  apricots 
account  for  the  j'Tcatcr  percent a.tio  of 'the  pacTc",-   Peaches,  "by  the  way,  arc  v;ay  out 
in  the  lcr.d«  ^        ' '  v  ■^^v:  .    -  '      .  . 

AS  for  .the  canned  vegetable,  and' ve',~r tip, "blc-- •  juice  pack,  tomato  products,  peas, 
soups,  'oc^oY  foods  and  vef:rta"bic'  purees,  sweet  corn,  "bakcid  "beans,  snap  "beriis, 
"beets,  saucr:-raut  and  spinach  account'  for  the  rrrcatcr  portion  of  the  pacl:« 
You'll  notice  tomato  products  lead  the  vc=':eta"ble  pack,  "but  the  total  includes 
catsup,  chile  sauce,  and  tomato  pasto  'as  'well  :ps  tomato  juice  and  canned  whole 
tomatoes.     The  \nolc  .  tom.atocs  'packed  are  a"bo'ut  7  .million  cases  under  normal  demand.. 

Bocavise  of  heavy  sprin.r"  fros-ts'  ln'  SOfte -areas  ^  pjid  excessive  rr ins  in  others 
during  1945,  the  totrl  quantities  of  fruits  and  vef-;rta"bles  avaiia"ble  for'  conracr- 
cial  canniu;:;  ycrc  smeller  th^n  in  1944^.  .  However,;  thesp  packs, .  .vrhich  v;c  will  "be 
drpwin:-  on  until.,  this;  J\lne ..  ,are  larf~er- then  the  avcra.cc  total  packs  in,  the  prc- 
v;?r  period.,,r937-4r.     In  spdto  of  the- siirller  suppliC'S,  the  civilian  slaarc  from 
thic  year's  pack  v;ill  "be  ^rcatcr  thrn  "from  any  pack -since  the  "beA-innin':  of  the 
war.      This  is  principally  the  result  af  sharply  reduced  military  requirements 
and  the  end  of  lend-lease"  shipment's ,"'      "  ;~ 

IT  C0I-3S  I-Z  A  OS?I'I-^PH00F,  WRAPPER 

No.  one  socris  to  knpv  the  .  exact  orifccin- of  the  ■. "bfinana,  "but  its  earliest  home 
is  srid  to  have  ""Dcen  in  sbuthelrh  Asia* '  •  In- -1516.' the :  "banana  plant  was .  "broufjht  "by 
a  Spanish  missionary  to  the  Western  Hemisphere,  .and  from. that  time  on,  the  fruit 
has  steaC.ily  increased  in  popularity.    As  v;e  all  know,  "bananas  were  fcv;  and  far 
"between  durin.;;  the  war,  "but  .they' -re- "bQCoiain:':  more  plentiful  now, ,  .shipments  "bcinr.; 
a"bout  a  third  lar{;;cr  than  they  werc'--^.t-this  time  last  year, 

Sach  "bonana  .plant'  liears  "but  one  stem  of  f-rui:t,  and  when  that  is  harvested, 
the  plajat  is  ^o-f  no,  furtncr  use,  except  as  fertilizer  .for  new  plants  that  are 
^i^rowin;-:  f rom  *thc,  sax-ic  root-stock.    Even  for  use  .in  the  tropics,  v.rhcre  the  planta- 
tions aro  located^  'bananas  are  always  cut  ; r':r con  and :. alio v/ed  to  ripen  off  the  plaait, 
ii  plant-ripened  "banana  has  an  unpleasant -ne-aly texture ,  and  very  little  flavor. 

The  fruit  that  comes  in  its  ov;n  .-•em-proof  wrapper  requires  very  tender  care 
"before  vie  ever  sec  the  yellow  clusters  hanr::in.":  in  the  .grocery  store,    Sverj-  pos- 
si"ble  precaution  is  taken  to  see  that  the  fruit  is  not  "bruised  or  daxia:;ed  in 
transit.    Fast  ships  with  controlled  temperature  and  air  conditions  brin-:;  thc^ 
"bajianas  to  America,    Railroad  cars  which  are  cooled  in  summer  and  warmed  in  winter 
carry  them  to  interior  m.arkets,  where  they  are  received  creen  and  ripened  for  our 
consuT-iption  in  special  rooms  "by  the  wholesale  dealers. 
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•  ■■•  ■  •    ■  ■■■  .  BEE  COLOHISTS. 

'    '  -   '    •   ■  >,  ■■  » 

Few  note  on  the  agricultural,  front  this  year  is  a  production  goal  for  l)ces. 
Yes,  you've  heard  alDout  poultry  and  livestock  goals,  "but  this  is  the  first  time 
"bees  hr-vc  'oocn  mobilized.    An  increase  of  8  percent  in  the  num'bor  of  colonics  of 
"bees  in  the  coimtry  is  'asked  by.  the  U.S..  Department,  of  Agriculture  during  1945, 

This  increase  in  colonics  is  not  primarily-  for  .honey  and  beeswax,  .  .importmit 
though  those  connocUties  arc.     The  activity  of  "bees  as  pollinating  agents  is  the 
factor  behind  the  new  goal.     It  seems,  that  other  insects  of  this  class  arc  rapidlj/ 
being  lossejicd  in  number.    Arsojiic.  end  other'  poiso^i.  dusts  and  sprays  hc'.vc  killed 
many  insects  that  formerly  pollinated,  fruits ,  vegetables'  and  such  legumes  as 
alfrlfa-ajid  clover.    As  these  decrease,  honeiybe'es  .g,re  _necded  in  larger  number  than 
in  former  years  to  maintain  seed  ■out.put.     The  honeybee  is 'the  -only  pollinating 
insect  whose  number  and- Ib'cation  , can  be'  controlled  by  man.    And  for  this  service 
the  bees  have  a  value  conservatively  estimr'ted  at  10  to  20  times  that  of  the  honey 
and  beeswa:K:  they  produce. 

Despite  this  need,  beekeepers',  .'.except  in  fruit  areas,.. are  rarely  paid 
for  the  x^ollinating  value  of  -  their  colonies.     They  must  depend  upon  the  sale  of 
honey  and  becsv/rjc  for  financial  gain.    Tor  this  .reason  the  colony  goals  have 
been  divided  among  the  states,    .And  the -suggest'Qd  colony 'increases  arc  la.rgest 
in  legume-production  arefes ,-.  .particularly  in  Minriesota,'  Iowa  and  the  DaJcotas, 
where  the  production  of  honey  has  proved  especially' profitable,  in;  recent .  years. 

Beekeeping  loaders '.in  many  states  have  ,•  already  accepted  the  proposed  goals 
with  enthusiasm,  and  have  started  to  acquaint  Qommcrcial  beekeepers  in  their 
areas  with  the  recommended  goals  ajid '  the  importance  of'bies  in  our  agricultural 
economy.  .  .  .  ■ 


-  .  imTiTUBE  FOR  imis 

ra,rm  f ax-Lilies  in  the  market,  for  new  upholstered 'f urniture... , and  there  are 
many  of  then,,  .have  already  put  in  their  order,  fp.r  the' kind  of  furniture  they 
would- like  to  find  o.n  the  . market..  .    '   '       ■  - 

They  want:     (l)    Furniture  that' s  wcllfscaled^ to  the  average  interior. 
Many  families  v/ho  buy  in  medium  and  lower  price  ranges' find  their.,  markets  liraited 
to  the  very  bulky  typo  of  upholstered  furniture  that's  too  large  for  their  living 
rooms.     (2)    Seats  and  backs  shaped  and  slanted  to  fit  average  body  proportions 
better. .  .v/ith  some  pieces  made- for.  the  tall  or  short  person.     (3)  Jurnitvire 
that's  easily ..clcai;e.cl..   'They  suggest  wooden.  rather_  than  upholstered  arms,.. re- 
movable cushions. ..the' Use  of  ''treated'';  fabric.s,  .thaV  clean  easily.     (4)  Sturdy 
framework,  and  durable  inner ;  construction.  ■  -The  .i^qmemakers  say  they  prefer  good 
structural  design  ' rather  than  so  much  appixed. design.     In  other  words ,., comfort, 
sturdiness.  and  case  of  cleaning,  will  count  for  more  than  scroll  work  and  elegant 
trimmings,  ■  '    ■  .  '  ■ 

Rural  consumers  listed  these  preferences  in'a*survey  conducted  by  extension 
specialists  in  hone  furnishings  in  31  states.     The  specialists  passed  the  sug- 
gestions on  to  the  National  Association  of  Furniture  Manufacturers  and  to  mail 
order  houses,  and  at  the  same  time  they  asked  the  Furniture  Manufacturers  to 
stress  functionally  well-designed  furnitu^re  in  advertising  and  promotional  v;ork. 
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PAC  IP I-C :  I'-;a5X2T  pmoeama 

t  ~  ' '       ■"     ■■  ■ 

■•         ■  Los'  Angeles 

■■  B3ST  JSUII           ,■»•«•  i  .  .  i ... Snp.ll  size  oranges  ' ' 
ii\  M0D52ATI1  SUPPLY* ; -. ,  v -. . .  Tajige r i ne s  ( s-1  i-gh t ly  1  o we r ) ,  avo c ado s  (lower),  1  inc ff' 
IN  LIGHT  SlpFLY. ,  Lenons  (ceiling),  pears  (best  at  ceiling),  "banrjias, 

■  .   '"  pineapples  ' 

BEST  VSC-E2A3LI--3uYS'J.^  Lettuce,  Russet  potatoes-   ^  - 

IIT  liODSIU'ZIj  SUPPLY,  ,v  Carrots,  cabbage,  celery,  -cauliflower  ( slightly  Iot.'ct)  , 

:  ^  bunched  vegetables,  - 

II;T  LIG-HT"  SUPPLY,  Onions,  ItaH'aji  and  white  sunner  squash,  Banaxia  did. 

Hubbard  squash,  tonatocs  (ceiling),  sv;eet  potatoes, 
peas  (ceiling).  Bell  poppers,  eggplajit,  green  onions, 
radishes,  broccoli  (high),  garlic,  artichokes,  Srussels 
sprouts 

San  Frar.cisco 
BEST  FRUIT  3rrS.... ..  .■  Ax-ocados,'  grapefruit 

IE  K0DEP.-IT3  SUPPLY. . ,  Ora:igcs,  lemons-  .  - 

IK  LI^}KT  SUPPLY'*..',  Tangerines,  pears,  apples 

BEST  VSG-ETJ^JLIi  2-UYS  Cabbage,  caulif lov;cr ,  celery,  lettuce,  potatoes 

"IK  MODEPATL  SUPPLY  Artichokes  (high),  eggplant,  peas,  spinach,  tonatocs 

(ceilin.-;) 

IH  LIGHT  ^u?PLY,,.  Broccoli,  Brussels  sprouts,  Italian  and  white  svjnncr 

.    /  '  squash,  dry  onions.  Bell  peppers,  sweet  potatoes 

Portlajid 

BEST  EHUIT  BUYS  Arizona  grapefruit,  snail  size  oranges 

..lU  LIGHT  SU~?PLY  Apples^ 

BEST  \:SG;CTA3LL'3viSi  Cabbage,  lettuce 

TS  M0DS3ATI1  SuTPLY,-. .Brussels  sprouts,  celery,  cauliflower,,  green  onions.,- 

spinach,  bunched  vegetables,  parsnips  .  .  ■•; 

IK  LIGHT  SUPPLY,  Artichokes,  peas,  rhubarb,  tomatoes,  onions,  green 

'  peppers.  ■  '  • 

Seattle  •  u.; 

BEST  E3UIT'' BUYS.  .Small  size  orajiges,  grapefruit  ;  -  •  ' 

.  IiO'itDT)Z3^iIG  SUPPLY ..Apples,-  pears,  avocados  .  ' 

BEST  VSGZ.Spii)-.  3UYS.- . . ."Cabbage ,  '  carrots ,  cauliflower  ......  .  ■.  i 

•  IK  1-lOLEILVTS  SUPPLY.,  .        .Lettuce,  spinach,  Florida  new  red  potatoes broccoli 
'  .  (higher),  potatoes,  green  onions,  beets,  ruta.b.aii;c^s:,:; 

parsnips,  turnips  :y. 

IK  LIGHT  SU^PPLY,,  Artichokes,  cucvimbers,  eggplant,  green  peppers,  pca-s, 

dry  onions,  tomatoes 

'  o      > J  I     ■ :  '.^  ■ .  :  ■ .  . 
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THE  STMT  OF  LIFE 

V'itl:  nore  people  in  Europe  and  Ear  East  facing  starvation  today  thcxi  in 
any  vrar  j^ear,  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  called  on  Anericans  to  help 
alleviate  the  worst  food  crisis  in  modern  times. 

^:Jhat  food  the  United  States  and  other  countries  have  moved  into  v/ar-tom 
countries  has  "been  insufficient  to  span  the  ever  widening  gap  "betv/een  ninimum 
needs  oiid  availa"ble  supplies.     In  some  areas  abroad,  "because  of  extreme  droughts 
and  the  dasruption  of  war,  crops  are  the  shortest  in  fifty  years.    At  i^^-esent, 
where  v:e  are  getting  3,300  calories  per  person  per  day,  there  are  some  1/35  mil- 
lion ;;'Cople  in  Europe  who  subsist  on  less  than  2,000  calories  a  day.  Another 
28  million  get  less  than  1,500  calories  a  day.    And  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
large  groups  receive  as  little  as  1,000  calories  a  day. 

ITith  hread  the  most  important  single  element  in  the  diet  of  these  areas, 
the  President  announced  a  numbei;  of  emergency  measures  that  will  affect  ouj 
record  crop  of  v/heat.    The  President  has  "banned  the  use  of  wheat  in  alcohol  and 
"beer.    Ho  also  ordered  that  grains. ,  .other  than  wheat,,  ♦for  "beverage  alcohol  "be 
limited.    "By  June,  tijis  will  save  for. food  about  30  million  "bushels  of  ;:,-rain, 
which  cr::  "be  rushed  to  Europe  and  the  Ear  East,    The  President  ordered  that  the 
quantity  of  flour  produced  from  each  kernel  of  v;heat  "be  raised  to  30  percent 
for  the  duration  of  the  emergency.    .The  flour  now  going  into  our  v/hite  "bread 
represents  only  a  72  percent  extraction. 

The  "broad  vrill  "be  darker 


3y  taking  more  of  the  wheat  kernel  and  thus  making  more  of  the  grain 
available  as  food,  and  by  lin^iting  the  distribution  of  flour  to  amoimts  essential 
for  civilian  use,,. the  President  estimates  another  25  million  bushels  of  v/heat 
can  be  saved  the  first  half,  of  1946,    The  Department'  of  Agriculture  will  control 
millers^  inventories  of  wheat,  and  bakers'  and  distributors  inventories  of  flour 
to  the  r.iinimun  necessary  for  distribution  purposes. 

In  addition  to:-. the  orders  ..calling  for  the  darkrr  bread  and  the  ban  on 
whaat  for  alcohol  and  beer,  the  President  called  on  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  develop  additional  ways  in  which'  grain  now  used  for  feeding  livestock  and 
poultry  could  be  conserved  for  use  as  a-oman  food.     This  v;ould  meaai  the  ra/pid 
marketing  of  heavy  hogs...  This. would  also  mean  that  beef  cattle  shoulc.  have  a 
moderate  rather  than  a  high  degree  of  finish;  that  more  poultry  snould  be  nar- 
kcted  aiid  that  there  should  be  m.oro  economical  feeding  of  dairy  cattle. 

Here  arc  some  facts  on  our  vrheat  supplies.     The  1945  v/heat  crop  in  the 
United  States  surpassed  the  billion  bushel  mark.     In  fact,  it  was  our  largest 
on  record.,    ■.fith  a  carry-over  from  previous  crops,  v;c  had  a  total  supply  last 
July  1  of  over  a  billion  400  million  bushels.    3y  January  1  of  this  year,  more 
than  half  of  this  huge  supply  had  disappeared.     The  measures  outlined  by  the 
President  arc  necessary  to  enable  us  to  continue  our  shipments  to  the  hungry 
peoples  in  v/ar-to.rn  countries  abroad,  end  to  take  care  of  essential  domestic 
requirements. 
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POULTRY  TIInTTYPES 

■•    ■  Supplies  of  :Canned  chiqken,  and  turkey  for  ..civilian  use  a3r.e..niore"  plentiful 
at  present  tlian' at  any  .time-  since  the  iDeginning.of  the  war,.  .  ;;  ' ■ 

Poultry  proces-sing -plants  were  greatly  expaiviecL -tp  me  e't  war  time  needs 
of  daimed  chicken  .soup  and,,  poultry,  ,  So  pop\ilar  were  ,  these  products  with  our  ' 
armed  forces  that  for  a 'period  of  ahout  seven  months  last  .year,;  100  percent  of 
the  autr-ut  v/as  for  military, .purchase  only,  .  Tou  pro Tjahly  .noticed  that  your  '  ' 
favorite  tins  or  glaa$  jars  of  chicken  were  mighty  scarce  las't  summer,' 

The  army  has  been  out  of  the  market  for  processed.., poultry  prodr.cts  since 
August,-  1945,  and  since  then  ^11  outptjt  has  "been,  going ,' to  civilian  raarkets. 
With' storage  ho Idiiags- o,f  chicken  and  .turkey  the  highest  in  history,  the  con- 
sumers''  a'cllity  to '  get  .ianjied  pp,ultry  i^eat.,  in  t^ie.^future  Aonths  should  "be  limited 
only  "by  deniaixd.  .-       %   .■  .  _  .* i 

Canned'-  chlclten  ■  to  the',  rescue  ■  ■  ■ 

-■Poultsry,  '"canned  or  fresh, -is  s-omething  e,yer-y])pdjr  /likes  V*  'f.ani^.  can£ed  chicken"- 
can  he  a  li€G~.saver.'to'  &.  -^jusy.  homemakey-i  whether.. she  stays  at;hpm,e.  or  has  a  career 
outside,    It  lends  itself  to  serving  in  dozens  of  different  style's. and  a  can  ■ 
or  two,  or  r.  jar  of  chicken  vrill  meet  the  proJDlem  of  the  .unexpected  g'uest  v/ith 
the  grGs,tcst  of  ease*    On  a  "busy  day,  canned  chicken'  can  i9;ppear  -on  the^^f amily 
dinner 'tahle^  ■tbb,".  .and  if --it  *s  ..flavored  ^Aflth  .distinction,  the  home  folks  will 
"be  much  I'll trigued;  ..  _        ....      .,,  ,.. 

: :  \'     :  -  .  ■  ?  •     •   /        "''      '  V       '  '     ■..'",•'•■.<•♦.■..  •.:  .  . 

'   "      '         ■  "■      "..•''.■'"."''..  ."■>,;  "        '  ' ,     -  ^ , 

ITo  doiiht:  you 'have  •■fa•\^orltG^. poultry -reAi  pes  .in  your  "files,  or  in  your  mind, 

to  suggest  to  your'.iistene.rs, .    You  might,  refer  , to  your  copy  of  iJSM's  hook 
"Poultry  Cooking"' .  thi-s  '■hook .give s.,  some  recipes  ...^you,  might  .almost  consider  ad-r- 
venturcs  in  cooking, .curried  fowl  v.dth  carrots  and  cocPnut',  for- instajicc,  and 
a  delicious  chicken  chop  suey,-"  Arid  'of course., .'/there  .are  the  old  staiidhys,,, 
croquettes,  chicken  souffle',  a  la  kih^,'  and  si6  '"forth, 

Reci'oo  ro search-.  .•  •-     . .      •       .      ..'  * '  ' '     '   c-.- 

Purthermore,  you  might  give  variety  to  your  chicken'  -  cooking  suggestions 
hy  doing  a  ""bit  of  research  on  recipes  from, other  countries.    Por  instance,  from 
the  i^etherlands  Sast  Indies,  there  are,  several  wonderful  chicken  recipes*, ,» 
curried  chicken  with  fried  rice,,  also  puhed  chicken  with  spicy  pepper  sauce, 
China  gi.v^j^  us  chi-cken  with    mushrooms  anij  vcgetahles,  "  An  Egyptian  comoination 
of  chicken  vrith  okra  ..and,  tomatoes  might  almost  be  a  native  of  our  southern  states. 
There *s  lots  of  interesting  program  material  on  poultry  which  you  can  melzo  up  with-  . 
out  too  nuch  trouble,  .'  ■  :    ■  i 
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THE  BEAIT-  BA&'S  SMALLER 


The  1945  harvest  of  dry  teans  and  peas  was  not  as.  plentiful  as  erq^ected, 
"because  of  "bad  weather  during  the  production  season.'  As,  a  result,  all  claimants., 
civilian,  military  and  f oreign* . ^are  going  to' "be  allocated  less  of  these  two  • 
crops  than  they,  can  use.    The  smaller  share  of  dry  peas  for  civilians  pro'cably 
won't  "be  as  noticeable  as  that  for  dry  beans  in"  this  co'untry, ,  .for  it'll  "be  at 
least  January,  1947,  "before  dry"  beans  will  apjJear  in  .ample  quantities  in  grocery 
stoTes,    '-'he  note  of  cautioh,  "then,  is  to  go  easy  on  recipes'  calling  fc-  the  use 
of  dry  beans*    This,'  so  we  don"' t  cut"  too  -deeply  into  the'.'supply  at  the  expe^ise  . 
of  the  peoi:)le  in  this  'country  who  use  beans  as  a  major  protein  food  in  their  diets 

Por  the  first  three  months  of  this  year,  there  are  slightly  more  then  3 
million  bags  of  dry  beans  to  be.  allocated.    Last  year  in  the  same  period,  over 
5  ra.itlion  bags  were  used.    Bu-fc  xtf  this  smaller  available  'amount,  civilians,  will  be 
■getting  the  major  share... over  two  thirds  of  the  supply.    This  is  v;ell  below  our 
estiiuated  demand,  but  more  than  we  had  the  first  quarter  of  last  yfear,  •'■  ■' 

The  renaining  third  of  the  dry  beans  for  allocation  will  be  going  -to  -our- 
military  services ,  UjS.  Territories,  UlIHRA,  and  various  commercial  claimants 
who  norrially  get  stijiplies  from '  this' country,    Becau'se  of' the  short  crop,  th^se 
fi"rst  quarter  allocatiohs^'Cqr/.export' were' b^       the  quantity  requcs'ted, 

ITo  ' inconvenience  from  dridd.  pea  shortage 

Total  allocations'  of'  dry  peas  for  this  quarter  of  the  ye arr -amount  to  some  • 
1  million  bags ...  slightly  less  than  was  used  during  the  same  months  last  year.  ■ 
The  civilian  share  of  t.his  is  100  thousand  bags.    That's  ,only  about  a  third  the 
am'ount  we  used  during  the  "same  rn'oriths-'in'  1945.    But  no  inconvenience's  are  ex- 
pected, since"  dry  pees;  are  not  a  maih  staple  In  U.S.-  diets.  .  The  renaining   ..  ;'  . 
supply  is  for  the  military  services-' and  for  exports  ajad  shipments  j  \ 


FOOD  ITGTBS  FROM  FAR  AI^S  I'SAR 


BSETS...  .Here's  an  interesting  note  on  beets,  and  ho\;  they  ^rc.v;, 

Several  centuries  before  Christ,  the  people  livin'^  along" 
^      the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  discovered  that  .the- 
'.  ';.'""'     wild  beets 'growing  there  could  be  cultivated  to  proi- ^ 

'    d'u'ce^ ah' appetizing  pot  herb..   However,"  under  such  i'obd  ;  . 
"'■*  >     care  and  rich  feeding,  the  terb  soon  collected  more 

.'     '  food  than  it  needed  for  j.Ust  its,  leaves.    So  it  then  '  ' 

"''■.;'■"    "beg^  to  store  the^  excess"'fbod  in  the  taproot. 
'      against  possibTe  lean  days  ahead.    And"  as  the  root 

swelled  and  became  juicy  and  tender,  so  developed  , 
another  delicious  vegetable. 


SSA-GCIjiO  SURPLUS 33S 

'Zacrc  v;as  good  nev,'s.  from  OPA  a  fev/  days  age-fox r.the  people  v/lio'vc  'bc'en  ' 
having  a  hard  time  finding  vork  clothes  for  men.     S.cveral  millions,  of  surrplns 
chamhray  shirts,  utility  shirts,  jackets,  and  trousers,  and  dungaree  trousers, 
all  made  for  the  navy',  .v/erc  offered  for  sale', /from:  the  Brooklyn  Havy  Yard  "by 
the  l-'ar.  Assets  Corporation.     They  were  offered  only  tp  wholesale  "buyers  and 
retailers,  and  in  a  short  time. .. if.  not,  already. these' clothes  should  loc  s-vail- 
aljlc  at  retail  stores.    Furthermore,  every  garment,  when  sold  at  retail,  uust 
cari-y  a  tag  .v/ith  the  OPA  retail  ceiling  price.     In  the  case,  of  the  shirts,  th-is 
price  is  .$1.05;  the  utility  jackets,  pnd  utility  trousers  ^will  have  ceilinr;s' of 
$1.75;  the  coiling  price  -of  the  dungaree  trousers  will  "be  $1,50.     The  shirts  arc 
of  plain  v;eave  carded  cotton  and  the  dungaree  trousers  of  cotton  denim,  "both  in 
indi,go  '!.:lue;  the  jackets  and  utility  trousers  are  of  cotton  tv.dll,  in  olive  drab. 
These  ,a.rG  just  the  kind  of  garm.cnts ■  needed  by  "both  farm  end  city  worl-:crs,  "but 
Irtel'vit's  JO  on  a  case,  of-  ~  "try  end  get  ''em." 

You  :-.noi.s  of  course,  that  OPA  and  the  Civilian  Production  Administration 
arc  ■■'or3:ing  together  .now  to  "bring  beck  to  the  retail  stores  about  90  items  of 
low  and  mcdivuii-priced  :clo thing.     These  ere  now  beginning 'to  appear  on  the  market,' •' 
aiid  v.dll  bee.r  a  price  teg  or  stamp,  put  on  at  the  factory,  showing  the  c:cact 
OPA  .ceiling  price.    Among  the  garments  being  .manufactured  under  this  progrejn 
are  cotton  dresses  for  grown-ups,  e,.nd  children,  women' s .cotton  slips,  men's  cotton 
undcrshorts,  toddlers'  wool  snow  or  ski  suits,  and  reyon  slips  for  misses  ojid 
women,  ,  .,    •   .         '■  _  .     .  '  •    '  ■  ■ 

jMiile  the  m.bdorete-priced  clothing  picture  is  fnr  from  bright  e.s  yet, 
thcrc^s  certainly  a  rey  of  sunshine  beginning  to  show  on  the  horizon;. 


HOME.  HAIvDICRaPT  SHORTAG-SS. 

Ai^D  MY  ,.      ■  .  ■•; 

You  have  probebly  noticed  in  recent  letters  from  your  listeners .in  home 
handicraft  circles  that  complaints  center  on  two  .shortages ..  ,yarn  for  v/ool  rugs 
end  Gr:o.e  for  chair  seating,  ;  ..  :       •  .  .    •  , 

The  prospect  thet  these  meterials  will  be  in  good  supply  in  the  near  future 
is  not  bright.    Here's  the  e:x;planation;g_iven'  by  Miss, .ileiba. Adams,  extension  sidc- 
cialist  in  home  industries,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

in_iilc  the  stockpile  of  r eg  wool , is  ample..  ,  .the  cqrobinetion  of  a  trenoh.dous  ■ 
demand  end  a  shortage  of  Irbo-r  edd.-up  .to  a  tight  situation  in  yarn,     T.he  .textile 
mills,  arc  giving  finely  v;ov,en  .ye.rn^  priority  over  other  .-yarns  bccaus.e  the  finely 
woven  yarns  are  in  .greater  demand..;  ■.        ,  '  ,  ■  ■  .  •  ' 

Plome  handicref ters  arc  esking  particularly  about  cajte  for  seating  in 
antiq_ue  chairs.     The  supply  of  this  cane  depends  upon  imports.    Most  of  it  comes 
from,  the  Celebes  Islands  in-  the  South  Pacific-   Some  .of  it  comes  from  Africa,  . 
Wartime  c'ontrols  were,  lifted  October  1  and'  cane  is  now  free  to' come  into  this 
country,  but .  cargoes  fire  loeded  with  more  urgent  products.-    The  little  cane  .that 
is  shipped  goes  to .  blind  institutions  and.  Veterans,  hospitals  for  therapeutic  work. 
Cane, probably  will  not  be  on  the  market'  in  good  supply  before  August  or  September. 
There  is;v»liowever. .  ,a  synthetic  cenc  that  comes  in  ,$.ize&- compera.blc  to  thos'e  of  - 
natural  cane.     It's  made  of  plestic  and  said  to  be  stronger  than  natural  cane, 
but  the  price  is  higher. 
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I'ith  the  commercial  torarto.pack  considera"bly  scrller  this  yce.r  thru  last, 
honcnc2-ers  sonetimos  ask  whether  tomato  juice  can  replace  tomatoes  successfully 
in  a  sow'Of  sauce,  or  "baked  dish.     '     '     '         '     ]  -  '  :. 

Yes,  say  food  specialists  of  TJSpA's  Bureau  of  Humaji  Nutrition  and  Hone       •  ' 
Ecoiionics ,    Juice  can.  be  used,  provided  large  pieces  of' tomato  arcn' t  important 
to  the  looks  and.  flavor  of  the  f66d  v/hnn  served.   •    •  •  '  r  ■-  .■ 

If  a  i-ccipc  CF-lis  for  tomatoes ,' juice  can  "be  used,  measure  for  "measure. 
But  c.on't  overlook  the,  seasoning  angle.    Commercially  canned  juice  often  contaihs 
s  pices  as  v/oll  rs  salt. ^.  .the  IrlDel  on  a  can  tells  the  ingredients.     So,  you  inay' ^ 
v/ant  uo  :-;o  light  when  adding  mptc  seasoning, 

l/licn"  the  dish  is  done,  say  the,  food  specialists,  you  can  expect  a  different  - 
look  in  a  dish  made  with  tomato  juicG,     Instead  of  the" "bright  rod  and  uhitc  of  '  ■ 
say,  spaghetti  with  tomatoes juice  gives  the  dish  an  overall  light  oxcxigc  tint. 

•licrc  are  a  few  suggestions,  from  the  bureau  a"bout  adding  tomatoes  to  meat 
stand-bys,  where  tomato  juice  can  be  used  equally  well,  as  a  m.a;ttcr' of  convenience: 

.-.■-Add  1  cup  fresh  or  canned  tomatoes  to  your  frvorite  recipe  -for  a  1  l/2  pound 
mea.t  lori"  that'  calls  for  about  1  cup"  of  soft  bread  crumbs  as  a;  binder. 

Tor  extra  flavor  ajid  moistness  in  ground  meat  patties,  add  3/4  cup  fresh 
or  crr.nod  toniatoes  :to  1  pound  ..ground  beef.    Add  if  2  cup  uncooked,  ouick-cooking 
oats  as  the  binder,  and  season.    This  combination  has  a  ''different"  flr.vor-,  and 
it  helps  stretch  1  pound  of  meat  to  serve  six. 

Povj:  2  1/2  cups  fresh  'of  'cajined  tomatoes  ovt^r  a  pot  roast  the  last  hour 
of  cookin;;.  It  makes  a  delicious  gravy,  especially  if  a  clove  of  ^yarlic  and 
a  little  t^^Tic  are  cooked  with  the  meat, 

Honatoes  are  a  ''must"  for  Spanish  steak.    Pour  2  I/2  cups 'fresh  or  coir.iei 
tomatoes  over  the  brov/ncd  meat  and  add  choj/ped  onion  and  green  pepper.  Season 
v;ith  salt  and  pepper.    Cook  •until  tender. 


Horticulturists > tell  us.  that  because  the. early  colonists  had  a  tendency  to 
give-  fa:.iilirr  names  to  unfamiliar' fruits  and  vegrtables,  manjr-^uch  foods  are 
misbrar.dcd,    "or  instaJice,.  loolc'.at_the  avocado,  which  is  now  plentiful  in  most 
Western  markets.    Many  names  have  been  tag^;ed  onto  the  avocado ...  "alii  i'at  or  pear^" 
"butter  pear,"  "custard  apple,"  "laurel  peach"  .".. "midshipman' s  butter."  Actually, 
they  bclon:;  to  the  laurel  familyj  a.long  with  the  sassafras,  cinnamon,  camphor 
and  the  California  bay  tree,  .  '  .  ' 

•       •  ■ 

■Avocados  ei-o  one  of  o'\w:..  mosit  perislaablc  fruits.    After  they're  picked,  they 
are  ruia  onto  an- :as3cmbly  jLine  .af  the  backing  shed  for  dusting  and  polishing;;  by  ■• 
.machine.    Then  they  are  gr  a  dec!  .and' weighed,  sorted' .'ajid  nested  in  excels  icr  In  ' 
.flat  bozps.    Before  shipment','  the y'  are  prc-coolcd  at  42  degrees  to  remove  any 
grove;  heat  and  to  proper]^,  •conditibn  the  fruit.     In  the  past  20  years ,  comrxrcial 
production  has  increased  mQr.e  thaii' 10 ,,000  pe'rcqnt,  . 


. 

.  •  ■  ■  •  '  HOME -  TO.  LWCH  ■ ' " : 

¥ow  that  nony  of  the  women  who  have- "been-V/orking  in  industry  during  the  v/ar 
are  returniiag  to  their  homemaking  .lobs,  here  are  a  few  tips  you  may  like  to  pass 
on  to  the.K  ajout  lunches,,    How  that  it's  possible  for  the  chx'Idr'en,'  or  the  moxi 
of  the  house  to  come  home  to  lunch  again,  it's  time  to  get  •"'cack  "the  old  knack  of 
putting  out  an  attractive,  nutritious  meal  in  a  short  time.    Here  are  some  recipe 
suggestions  for  easy-tp-make,  attractive  main  dish  items:- 


1 

3 
1. 

3 

2 
1 


BOLOGlfA  COPI^IUCOPIAS 
(for  5) 


pound  3oloAiia  '  ,  ■ 

cups  soft  "bread  crumhs 
teaspoon  salt 
tahlespoons  rainced  onion 
cup  tomato  juice 


\  cup  diced  celerjT- 
1/3  cup  tahle  fait  or 

drippings 
\  cup  water  or  evaporated 

milk 


J'old  single  slices  of  Bologna  to  form  a  cone.    Fasten  each  with  a  toothpick. 


Combine  ci-rabs,  salt,  onion  and  cele: 


Add  fat  to  warm  vfater  or  milk  aaad  "oour 


over  the  oread  mixture.  Fill  cornucopia.,  place'  in  a  shallov  •'baking  pan  and  pour 
over  tomato  juice.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  (40CP)  15  to  20  minutes'."  •  Excellent  served 
with  potato  salc.d  and  a  vegetable. 

LIVERVrUHST  CUTLETS 
(for  4) 

Buy  1  x:50"u:ad  of  liverwurst  in  the  piece.    When  ready  to  use,  remove  casing  and  . 
slice  about  \  inch  thick.    Dip  slices  into  cracker  meal,  then' into  * bfeatcn  egg, 
then  into  crac'':er  .meal,  agaift.    Pan  fry  slov;ly  in  melted  fat  ■  until' brown.  Serve 
very  hot  with  tartar  sauce,  horseradish  or  chili  sauce.     G-ood*  wi th"  a'- salad  ma.de 
from,  left-over  vegetables  and  mashed  potatoes.'   " 


EBEITCH  DIP  SAKDWICH 


Make  a  sandwich  of  2  slices  of  bread,  using  one  slice  of  cold  meat  and  one  slice 
of  cheese  as  the  filling.    Dip  each  sandwich  into  a  mixture  ma.de  of  1  slightly 
beaten  egg  and  f  cup  of  milk.    Pan  fry  in  a  small  amount  of  table  fat  or  clear 
'drippings  over  low  heat.     Turn  until  brown  pjid  •  serve- hot  with  cole  'sTaw  and  a. 
green  vc go table.  :     ■       '  .... 


3EAISED  YK^  KII17SYS  WITH  TOMATOES 
.  ■    (for  6) 


3  veal  kidiieys 

salt 

flour 


S  tablespoons'  chopped  onion 
2  tablespoons  tabic  fat 
1  cup  cooked  tomatoes 


Cut  kidneys  in  half  lengthv;ise.    Remove  white  membrane     Soak  in  cold  v;atcr  for 
15  minutos.    Cut  into  1-inch  pieces.     Season.    Dredge  v;ith  flour,    Brovni  onion  in 
fat.    Add  kidneys  and  cook  with  onions  for  about  5  minutes,  or  until  well  broinicd. 
Add  tomatoes  and  cover.     Simmer  for  1-m.inute,  or  until  kidneys  are  tender  ajid 
sauce  is  thicl:cnod,    C-ood  with  a  tossed  green  salad  and  mashed  potatoes. 


-8- 


PACIFIC  MA?.K5g  P-AlvQEAMA 
Los  Angeles 

BEST  PxTuIT  PUY3   •Small  si^ie  oranges,  small  size  tangerines 

11-:  KODSPiJ.!'.'!  SUPPLY,,  Large  size  tangerines  (ceiling),  large  oranges  (ceiling), 

grapefruit,  avocados,  limes 

IP  Ll'XiiU  S'UPPLY, ,,  Lemons,  pears,  Hawaiian  pineapples,  'oginanas 

33ST  V3C-LPA3LIj  LUYS  Russet  potatoes 

IP  i-i03j]?j!.-'I'L  SLL/PLY  Lettuce,-'  tomatoes,  ca'b'bage,  celery,  caulif lov/er 

(slightly  higher) 

IP  LIQ-jiT  SUPPLY.  Onions  (ceiling),  "bunched  vegetahles,  green  onions, 

(high),  peas,  eggplant,  artichokes,  Brussels  sprouts, 
■broccoli  (high),  sweet  potatoes,  cucumhers,  snap  ."beons 

San  Francisco 


BSST  JBUIP  BUYS... . 

IP  rOpsPcIIP  supply. 

BES?  VE(^PPJ3L5  I-UYS 
IP  MOPEP^LL  SUPPLY, 

IP  LIGHT  SUPPLY.... 


..Avocados,  grapefruit,  small  size  oranges 
..Other  oranges  (ceiling),  lines tangerines ,  lemons 
. .Apples 

..Caocage,  cauliflower,  celery,  potatoes 
..Lcttur^e,   oroccoli,  peas,  hard  so^uash,  sweet  potatoes, 
touatoes 

 Dry  onions,  artichokes,  green  onions,  peppers,  soft 

squash 


Portland 


BEST  FHuIv  UuYS. .. . 
IP  MOBEPAPE  SUPPLY. 
IP  LIGHT  SUPPLY..,. 
BEST  VEGLTABLE  ISUYS 
IjJ  MODERATE  SUPPLY. 


.  .Arizona  grapefruit,  small  size  .oranges 
..Apples  (ceiling),  avocados  (slightly  lower) 
. .Bannnas 

..Cauliflower,  cabhage 

..Shubarl)  (lov/er),  potatoes,  peas,  Brussels  sprov.ts, 
celery,  lettuce,  spinach 
IP  LIGHT  Supply  Tomatoes,  summer  sQ_uash,  peppers 


Seattle 


BEST  PHuIT  LUYS  Small  size  oranges 

IP  MOBERJiTE  SuTPLY  Other  oranges  (ceiling),  grapefruit,  Washington  apples, 

avocados. 

IP  LIGHT  SUTPPLY.,  Pears,  lemons,  "bananas 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS  Cabbage,  broccoli,  Plorida  new  potatoes,  old  crop 

potatoes 

. . .  . PiiUbarb ,  Brussels  sprouts,  cauliflower,  celery,  lettuce, 
v:inter  squash,  zucchini,  sweet  potatoes,  carrots,  b.cets, 
parsnips,  rutabagas,  turnips 

IP  LIGHT  SL\??LY,  Tomatoes,  onions,  artichokes,  cucum"bers,  eggplant, 

peppers..  ■  • 


IP  KOESRATE  SUPPLY. , 


Reserve 


dio  Round'up 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


FOOD  OF  THE  WOBLD 


TIio  vrorld  food  proTDlem  and  its  causes  are  covered  in  a  recent  report  iron 
USDA's  Office  of  ioreign  Agricultural  Relations,  Here  is  a  "brief  restu.ie  v.o.icli 
may  "be  of  val"ue  to  you  as  "background  material  for  some  of  your  "broadcasts  on 
food.  She  information  comes  from,  agricultural  attaches  and  other  U.S.  foreign 
service  officers  stationed  a'broad,  from,  reports  of  foreign  governments  cizu  our 
occupation  authorities,  and  from  "background  information  in  the  files  of  USD_i. 

The  chief  causes  "behind  the  pro"blem  are  these:     (l)  total  world  food  pro- 
duction in  1945  v/as  dovra  12  percent  per  person  below  the  previar  level. ..this 
reduction  "bein^-  chiefly  in  countries  normally  depending  on  imports:     (2)  the 
distrihution  of  food  in  vrartorn  nations  was  seriously  disrupted, 

Hun,ggr  is  Eurp-'o's  v'orst  enemy 

The  United  States  and  Canada,  the  British  Isles  and  the  Middle  Hast  arc  re- 
ported to  be  the  only  large  areas  v;hoi-  food  production  in  1945  was  relativcl;- 
fsvoriv:lG,     It's  interesting  to  note,  incidentally,  that  in  the  ""Jnited  States 
v;e're  prodiicin^  a'Dout  l/3  more  food  than •  the- p-revrar  average,  and  we're  cr.ting  more, 
per  person,  then  in  any  previous  yerr.    IXiring  the  first  six  months  of  this  year 
in  maiij"  other  countries,  however,  food  shortages  are  expected  to  "be  vcr^^  serious, 
in  some  instr^.ccs  approaching  starvation  levels.     In  Spain,  Italy,  ■G-crnrj.iy, 
Austria,  rinl"nd,  and  segments  of'  Poland,  Hungary,  Yugoslavia,  and  Rimanir.,  the 
diets  of  the  people  arr  already  greatly  deficient,  and  they're  "bcginnin::;  to  show 
the  effects  of  m.alnutrition,  hunger even  starvation.    G-recce,  Fren_ce,  Czccho-' 
slov8J:ia,  Sv/itzcrlend,  f-orvsy,  The  Netherlands,  Luxembourg  and  Belgiui:!  face  o. 
considcra"':;lo  decline  in-  their  already  r^stricti^d  diets ^     In  continental  I-urope, 
thf  only  covjitrics  having  diets  approximating  prewar  levels  are  Derjnark  and 
Sweden. 

Food  rv-'.tions  increased  too  soon 

You  sec,  after  ^I-J  Day,  food  rati-ons  in.  many  of  the  countries  so  short  of 
food  V7crc  increased,  as  thry  expected  larger  imports  imm<^diatrly ,    These  have  not 
materialized,  however,  v/hich  makes-  tho  ^present  restriction  of  rations  o.boolutoly 
necessary.    The  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  report  points  out  that 
food  prodi.iction  in  1945-46  season,  in  continental  Europe  is  25  percent  below  pre- 
war levels,  chiefly  because  of  wartime  shortages'  of  labor  and  materials  and  the 
severe  drou.2;ht  in  majiy  parts  of  southern.  Europe  and  i'lorth  Africa.  Unfavorable 
growin-;;;  conditions  also  are  reported  from  sei-rral  southern  hemisphere  co"jitrios 
and  other  areas,  including  JaprJi.     It's  expocted  that  the  world  production  of 
food  will  increase  in  1945-47,  barring  unfavorable  growing  conditions  or  drought. 
It  is  certain,  though,  that  production  still  will  be  brlow  prrwar  levels, 

7ith  reference  to  the  types  of  f r-od. .. there '  s  bren  a  decided  decline  in  the 
staples,  such  as  wheat,  rye,  rice  pjid  sugar,  and  sharp  reductions  in  fats  and 
oils,  cgG's,  neat  and  dairy  products.    It  should  be  taken  into  consideration , also 
that  reserve  stocks  am  low.    As  a  matter  of  fret,  about  the  only  possibility  of 
increase  in  animal  proteins  during  1945  is  an  expected  increase  in  the  fish  catch. 
The  fishin-  grou:idsof  tho  Syorth  Atlantic  are  b^ing  reopened,  and  the  countries 
which  use  a  great  deal  of  fish  in  their  diet  are  trying  to  rehabilitate  their 
fishing  industries,     Th-  foregoing  makes  it  easy  to  w.erstand  v;hy  President^ 
Trijiman  is  calling  on  us  in  this  coixatry  to  conserve  our  food,  to  make  it  go  far- 
ther, and  to  share  it  with  the  other  countries  of  the  vrorld. 


IITTRODUCirO  80  Ph]HOB>JT.  BBBAD 

It's  -".ici'c. .  .it' s  nnw,,.,and  it's  goodi     Sounds'liko  an  r.dvcrtisinj:  slo;:c.ii, 
doesn't  it?     IIiG  product  in  qunstion  is  thr  ncvr  "bread  of  the  land, ,  »rnadc  fi-or.  the 
80  porccnt  flov-r- •decreed  "b^'  the  President's  Directive  of  Petruary  6th«    A  saxiplo 
"batch  of  tho  flour  has  "been  milled,  some  sajnple  loaves  of  the  "bread  have  occn 
"baked  at  USDA's  Hesea.rch  Center  at  Beltsville . . . and  "both  were  displayed  at  the 
Depprtracnt  of  Agriculture  the  other  day.    And  here's  the;  concensus  of  the  rrovip 
of  press  and  radio  people  who  looked,  touched  aJid  tasted; 

In  the  first  place;  it  isn't  dark,,,it  isn't  gray. -..it's  really  just  a  sli.'rht 
cri-a.my . v/hito .    The  texture  is  a"bout  the  sanif"-  as  our  present  hrf^-ad,  hy  actual 
comparison, ,. thou;-.;h  the  loaf  of  new  "bread  didn't  rise  quite  as  high  as  the  other. 
As  for  the  flavor,  every'oody  who  tasted  it  r'^ported  that  they  liked  it  'better.,,, 
it  s.'eiucd  just  a  "bit  more  f ull-"bodied.     It  isn't  at  all  like  v/holev;hca.t  loread  in 
flavor,  or  crach-od  v/heat,  or  any  other  of  the  darker, 'Oreads  with  . which  v.'c'rc 
familiar.     It  doesn't  even  have  that  wheaty  or  nutty  flavor  wc  anticipated.     If  ■ 
you  v;ere  sci:ved  a  slice  of  the'ncv.r  'Dr'-ad  without  knoiving -.what ,  i  t  v/as,  it  doesn't 
seem. likely  you'd  notice  any  difference  cetween  that  and  the  .present  72  percent 

:  "bread.  .       .   .   ^  

'  V^SSiia  80  01172,  SAVS  IT  -AimfAY  ... 

[The  President's  recent  statement  a'bout  the  world  wheat  shortage,  and  his. 
instructions  to  government  departments  to  take  drastic  steps  to  save  v.'heat,  made 
it  clear  tha.t  it's,  going  to  "be  up  to  all-  of  us  to- put  a  conservation  pro,-;rcj.:  into 
effect  ir.ir.ediatcly.    .You  "broadcasters  can  "be  of  tromcn-dous  help-  in  this  activity, 
with  your  large  audiences,  of  homcr-nakers  who  depend  on  you  for  information  and  . 
helpful  sugg'cstions ,    iTo  douT;t  you  hav"  x-iany  ideas  of  your  owa  a'bout  "bread  conserva' 
tion,  "but  pro"^:a"bly  you'll  "be  intores.ted' in -sdme  conservation  suggestions  made  in  a 
recent  radio  broadcast  "bv  X)r,  Ha.zcl  K.  StielDlini',  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Humajn 
ITutrition  and  HorMriconomics".  ;        ■■:  -   

Dr,  Stiehlihg  pointed  out  that  if  every  American  family  v/ould  save  just  half 
of  a  slice  of  oread  a  day,  it  would  mean  a  daily  saving  of  half  a  million  po-onds 
of  "bread.    She  suggested  eating  an  extra  potato  occasionally  instead  of  the  second 
slicn  of  "oread,  and  .remarked  that  a  small  .potato  is  a'bout  equal  in  food  value  to 
a  slice  of  "bread,  and  .hvas  J.the  additional.  advanta.g.e .  of  containing  some  vitrmin  .0,- 
Another  suostitut.ion  might  ."be  at  "breakfast,,  according  to  Dr.  Stie'Dling, .  ,a  "ooiiX 
of  oatmeal  in  place  of- all  or:  part  of  the  usual  ...serving  of  toast.    And  she  v/-a.rncd 
against  the  serving,  of  too.  miich -"bread- a^t-  ea.ch  mieal,-.  reminding  us  that  "jrcad  left 
on  plates  to  "become  dry  is  sometim.es  throv/n  away.     If  "bread  dqes  -dr;/-  out,,  there  are 
dozens  of  wrys  to  use  it,  of  coursr^.    Pron"ch  toast,  cheese  toast,  milk  toast,, . 
cheese  so-nfflc,  scalloped  tomatoes  and  oth.-^r  vegetaoles .  scallo.ped  apples,  oroad 
puddings, ,  those- .are.-  only  a  few  of  the  usps  for  dry  "br^-^adi.  or  cruri'bs ,  :  incidentally, 
when  you're  talking  a"'Dout  "brerd  pudding,  v/hy  not  .suggest  glamorizing  it  a  hit  with 
nuts  and  raisins,  or  pre serve.d- fruit-, ■■  "bit  of  left~over  jelly.  .  .or  "by  turning  it 
into  a  chocolate  pudding  "by  :a>.dding  CP cp a, .  or:  "balding  qhocola^te?    Thore  are  also  the 
familiar  uses  for  "bread  cnom'bs ...  coating  foods  for  frying,  tor)ping  dishes  for 
"baking,  stuffing  chickens  and  turkeys,  or  com,bining  with  meat  to  stretch  it. 

The  main  idea  to  get  across  to  your  listeners  nov;  is  that  we  mustn't  throv; 
away  a  slice, ..not  even  a  crust  of  "br-^ad. . .  it' s  a  vitally  im.portant  food.., a.  prin- 
cipal article  in  the  diet  of  millions  of  hungry  people  all  over  the  world. 


BEATirg'THE  S-UG-AR-BSET  PROBLSI^l'    '    '       "  ^       .  .  .'  . 

I'/hen  the  Anerican  housev/ife  is  fepling  a  little  sorry  for  herself  "occause 
she  doesnH  have  as  much  sugar  as  she'd  like,'  proTsalDly  she  doesn't  realise  that 
■  her  sit"v.mtion  vrauld  have  'be'^n  stlTl  sadder  if  it  hadn't  iDeen  for  some  of  the 
^sugar  oect  research  activities  of  the ' Department  of  Agriculture. 

Durin;^  Ucrld  War  I  efforts  v;ere  made  to  increase  the  production  of  "beet  sugar 
in  this  coLuatry,    There"  vm re  many  complications,  hov/ever:     difficulties  in  getting 
"beet  seed  fro.nr  Europe,  disease,  the  high  cost  of  lahor,  and  so  forth,  Turthermore, 

•  the  sucaj"  hect  normally  requires  growth  in  two  seasons  to  produce  a'  seed  crop,  ■ 

•  and  this  added  greatly,  to  the  exppnse  of  producing  sugar. 

At' the  llev/  Hexico  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  federal  and  s.tato  scien- 
tists', all  v/orhing  together,  discovered  hack  in  1922  that  sugar  bents  planted 
in  the  f all ^ remained  alive  throughout  the  winter  in  the  mild  climate.    This  meant 
that  they  produced  seed  the  second  yf^ar  v/ithout  being  stored  and  re-plo.nted.  By 
1928  this  system  of  seed  grov;ing, had  been  devr-loped,- .  and  since  then  federal •  plant 
scientists  have  adapted  this  method  to  other  sugar-bret  growing  areas,  further- 
more, the  extensive  hand  labor  formerly  required  has  been  replaced. by  machine 
operations,  "V.'hi'ch  have  reduced  the  cost  of  seed  production. 

uSIi^  cstim.atcs  •  the  entire  cost  of  developing  this  nev;  method  of  grov.dn/^; 
sugar  ccct  seed  at  about  $400, 000.  It  v;as  a  good  investment  though,  a.s  the 
yearly  value  v;ill  be  •fully  one  and , a  half  ■million  dollars. 


HOSIERY  HIxTTS 

Here  ajro  a  couple  of  hints  from  clothing  specialists  of  USDA  about  hocicry 
care  and  preservation,    i-iaybe  they'll  help  some  of  your  listeners  in  postponing 
the  day  v;hen  they  go  around  stockihg-l'^ss  because  they  just  can't  bu^'-  a  hew  pair 
of  hose, 

(l)    Travel  some  yarn  from  an  old  stocking,  to  get  the  best  possible  mending  ■ 
thread  for  snags  and  runs  in  hose.    Th^  stocking  jtarn  is  of  lighter  V7ei.:iit  than 
ordinary -mending 'thread,  and  will' be  less  conspicuous.  .  Thread  from  old  nylon 
stockings  (if  anybody  has  them  old  enough  to  be  rrtired)  makes  'thn  best  aid  . 
strongest  mend,  but  a  heavy,  _not-so  sheer  rayon  stocking  gives  an  c::cellent 
threaxl  for  mending.  ' 

(^)  .  Since  ma:iy  girdles  are  now  madr  with  tape  instead  of  clastic  garterG, 
it's  a  rood.,  idea  to  substitute  elastic  you  buy  by. the  yard  for  this  tapd.    This;.  < 
will  increase  the  "give"  and  cut  down  on  runs  from'  the  top  of  the  stocking.  Also, 
since  .the  metal  gripes  on  many  present-day  garters,  are  of  lovr  quality  oiid  likely  . 
to  cut  the  s.tocking,'  replacing  them  v/lth  higher  quality  grips  from  old  ;2;i^-'''>lc',s  • 
is  a  very  good  idea. 


popj:  for  ovehseas 


lie  hor;  marketing  is  now  at  a  seasonal  peak,  the  U,S,  Department  of  Ac,Ti- 
culturc  is  Going  to  "be  buying  more  pork  and  lard  for  shipmeni:.  to  needy  coinitrics 
abroad.    Purchases  v/ill  "be  made  under  arrangements  similar  to  those  in  effect 
during  the  \/ar,.,that  is,  by  packer  set-aside  under  War  Food. Orders,  Effective 
Tcbruarj^  10,  f cdcrally-inspectod  packers  in  all  but  eleven  .squthern  states  viill 
set  aside  7  l/3  percent  of  the  live  weight  of  the  hogs  slaughtered  each  week, 
Thry  v/ill  also  reserve  a  certain  percentage  of  the.  lard  they  produce.,, 5  percent 
of  the  live  v/eight  of  hogs.     This  means  that  about  a  sixth  .of  ,o.ur  total  ov.tput  • 
of  pork  rjicl.  jpork  products  and  about  a  third  of  our  lard  vdll  be  for  government 
purchase,  • 

There  hrvc  been  no  set-aside  orders  in  rffpct  on  pork  and  pork  iDroducts 
since  last  September, .  .but  the  government  has  bc'-  n  imrchasing  some  pork  on  the 
open  market  for  shipment  abroad.     The  now  measures  v/ere  taJcen  to  increase  purchases 
and  to  meet  urgent  foreign  needs. 


VEGETASLS  H3ADLIKER 


There's  likely  to  be  a  good  supply  of  caulif lov/'-r  in  .most  markets  these 
days,  of  excellent  quality.     This  is  thf  wintrr-grown  cauliflower,  chiefly  from  ■ 
California  and  Arizona, ,, with  some  from  Trxa.s  and  Oregon.     The  crop  is  about 
10  percent  greater  than  last  year's  winter  crop^    You'll  do  well  to  suggest  it 
a.s  a  delicious  addition  to  v;intrrtimr  meals,  cooked  or  ra.w .  in . salads ,    And  re- 
member.*«if  it's  being  cooked,  it  shouldn't  stay  on  the  fire  too  long,  Overr^ 
cooked  caailif lov;cr  loses  not  only  its  delicato  flavor,  but  its  snowy  v/hitc  color. 


PASS  THE  CITRUS  JUICE 


The  vrorld  citrus  crop  for  1945t46  is  the  largest  on  reco,i:d,  USDA' s  Office 
of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  reports.     The  36  major  citrus-.grovr'.ng  countries 
v/ill  proc'.uco  535  million  bo:-:es,  it  is  estimated,  compared  with  last  vicar's  320 
million.    The  prospective  citrus  crop  consists  of  343  m.illion  boxes  of  oranges, 
tangrrines  and  mandarins,  55  million  boxes  of  grapefruit,  and  25  jn.illion  boxes  of 
lemons.     It's  interesting  to  note,  incidentally,  that  v/hile  grappfruit  originated 
in  the  Orient,  practically  all  the  grapefruit  in  the  world  is  now  grov/n  in  the 
United  States,,, so  are  about  half  the  I'^mons,  and  approximately  45  percent  of  the 
oranges, 

Ivotps  on  G-ra;pofruit  .  ... 

People  in  this  country  v/ere  slow  to  appreciate  hov/  delicious,  grapefruit  '.  . 
really  is.    One  citrus  grower  of  the  early  days,  so  the  story. goes,  sent  two" 
crates  of  grapefruit "with  his  shipment  of  oranges,  to  Seattle.    The  grower  did 
not  hear  \..'hat  harppened  to  them  until  years  later  when  he- met .  t^p  dealer  and 
learned  that  he  ha„d.  had  only  one 'customer  for  them,    ilobody  else  who  caxie  to  the 
store  had.  the' curiosity  to  try  a,,  grapefruit  I ,   ,. 

As  late  as  1885,  grapefruit  was  described  as    "more  showy  than  useful," 
although  it  was  mentioned  that  "the  .juicp  is  rathor  refreshing."  Perhaps 
onr  reason  the  grapefruit  vras  ^onpopular  in  thr  C-ay  i'ineties  was  because  it  v;as 
often  bitter,  thickr-skinned  and  pithy.     Tho  grapefruit  wr  buy  those  days  arc 
juicier,  s\/eetor  and  more  tender,  as  a  result  of  research  and  experimentation. 
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FACIFIC  KAliZET  PAlfOR^U 


Los  Anrrips 


SS31  PS 
II:  KGDZ 

IF-  iiG-^ 

MODI 


UIT  BUYS... . . 

m^Z.  SUPPLY.. 


u.  )J'wi.^ajJ.»,.», 

PACE.  SUPPLY.. 


.Small  siz^.Nsvel  or^'R.ges  -       '  . 

.Other  orpnges  (nerr  criling),  grapefruit  (slij:htl7  lover), 
avocados  ,  limes  .  '     .  '  ' 

.Apples  (nogt  rt- ceiliiig) ,  lemons,  perrs ,' Hawaiian  pineapples 
.CabDage,  .potr.toes  •        ..'  .  -i  •  • 

.Lettuce ,,  cauliflov/er,..  "beets  ,..  turnips  (lovror),  carrots,- 
local  rhutarl) 


Iir  LIQ-Hi  SUPPLY  ..Celery  (higher),  •  tonatoes ,  dry' onions  (ceiling),  green 

onions  (high),  eggplant,  peas,  hothouse  rhu"bar"b,  succt 
potatoes  ("best  at  ceiling),  Florida,  snap  "beajis  (-coiling), 
artichokes,  Brussels  .sprouts.,  .broccoli 


BSST  ?ilul2  jJUYS...  . 

lu  mim^jiz  SUPPLY. 

li^  LIJOi::  S"'PLY. ... 

BEST  vz:x:2iULi;  buys 

IK  KODHPA-Zj  SU7PLY. 


Ii>-LiaHY  S' 


UPx LY • , 


Saji  Prancisco  . 
.  .'''"rr*'-  snail  oranges  -arid- linves 

..Other  orajngf^-s,  grapefriiit  (most  at  ceiling),  avocados 
..Appl-^s,  pears,  tangerines  (ceiling) 
..Yew  and  old  crop  potatoes 

Cabbage,  crulif lower,  tomatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  hard 
.'  .squash,   k)eppers  (high),  lettuce '( Ceiling),  Southern 

California  celery  (high)  . 
..Artichokes,  broccoli,  Brussels  sprouts,  spinach,  soft 
squ?-sh,  eggplant,-  dry  oniohs  ajid  pcas  (ceiling)*  '  • 

Portland  ' 

BSST  F2Uir  BUYS^.'   .Arizona  grapefruit,  snell  si.ze  oranges 

li"  MODBP^al-]  SU\P?LY.  ...  V Apples  (nost  at  ceiling) 

lY  LIGYU  SUPPLY........ Pears  ,    .  •  -    "     ■  '   1     .        -     '  . 

■BEST  7I;G-YC;A3Lj  BUYS-.'.  .  .Cabbage ,.  potatoes  and  rutabagas,  parsnips,  cajrrots 

lY  i'lODUHilTZ!  SUPPLY  Hhubarb,- nustard  grenns,  ^lettuc^,  local  bunched -vcgctablos 

lY  LIjYZ  SUY'PLY,  ,  '.Cel-pry,  cauliflower,  tomatoes,  artichokes,  egg-plant, 

.  ■,  peppers ,  ■  ■ 

'  Seattle 


BEST  PPYIZ  BUYS  Sj::all  crrnges 

K0DZ5?JiZI]  SU"PPLY  Washington  apples  and  v/inter  pears  (criiing),  grapefruit, 

■■  ■  avocados,  lemons 

lY.  LIGHT  SUTPLY-  Ban-nas,  ... 

BEST  ■VI;C-YTA::LY- PUTS. California  green  cabbage,  homegrov.ni  carrots  and  rutabagas, 

Texas  - squash,  Plorida  new  potatoes,  iTo.2  old  crop  potatoes 

lY  i-iCD3Pv.YZ]  SuY^PLY..:, .:. Ho ti\o use- rhubarb  (lov;^r),  cauliflov-r,  celery,  lettuce 

(higher)      ;  ^  V.  ...^  f        .  \ 

H\  LIGHT  SU^ii^LY  Dry  onions,  hard  squa.sh,  green  onions,  tomatoes  (ceiling), 

broccoli,  eggplant,  qucumbers  (high),  artichokes,  green 
-Z.pe.pp.ors  (high)  .  •  . 
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All  v;heat  flour  produced  on  and  after  March  1  cannot  "be  less  than  the  80 
percent  extraction  type.    Hov/ever,  you  v/on't  "be  seeing  the  new  product  for  a  few 
v/e'^ks,  a.s  there  are  stocks  of  our  present  72  percent  extraction  flour  still  avail- 

War  lood.  Order  I'o.  144,  which  contains  the  80  percent  extraction  ruling,  was 
recently  issued  'oy  the  U.S,  Department  of  Agricxilture  as  a  part  of  President 
Truman's  program  to  help  feed  hungry  Surope,    As  long  as  the  present  terms  of 
the  Order  are  in  effect,  special  calce  flours  v;ith  a  much  lov/er  extraction  rate 
are  out  also  and  the  numerous  "balcers'  patent  and  fex.aily  flours,    Thp  USDA  Bureau 
of  liumaii  i'utrition  and  I-Iome  Dconomics  is  carrying  on  research  nov;  and  vdll  have 
new  recipes  availahle  for  "bread  and  other  quick  "breads  if  any  chrnges  are  needed 
in  present  recipes.     These  recipes  v;ill  "be  ready  at  the  time  the  flour  appears  on 
local  markets.    Hov/cvcr,  from  all  indications,  "bread  and  other  "bakrry  products  are 
not  going  to  "be  as  much  different  as  some  people  have  feared. 

Besides  determining  the  extraction  rate  for  flour,  the  -'ar  Food  Order  controls 
the  distrilDution  of  wh^at  and  flour,    These  regulations  were  necessary  so  that 
wc  can  meet  our  export  commi-tiiiontfe;-,-niainta-in -adcqu.9.tc.  supplies  of  wheat  and  flour 
for  use  at  home,  and  still  have  rai  adeo^uate  carry-over  until  thr-  new  croiD  "becomes 
availa"ble  in  July,     The  amount  of  wheat .  used  in  mixed  food  for  livestock  v.dll  "bo 
limited.    And  no  flour  may  "be  used  inr-nlxod- food --unless  it  is  unfit  for  human 
consumption,    Furthermore,  food  mcoiufacturcrs  will  "bo  limit-d  to  a  30-day  inventory 
of  flour  and  v;heat,    Distri"butors  v/ill  'also  hrive  inventory  limitations.  These 
regv.lations  were  n<=eded  to  speed  the  movement  of  wheat  and  flour  into  trade 
channels  •  -  •  -       •■  •  - 

One  of  the  questions  many  people  have  ""b^eii  asking  a'oout  the  n^v;  80  percent 
flour  concerns  its  nutritive  value..   Here's  what  USDA's  Bureau  of  liumcji  ITutrition 
and  Home  Hconomics  has  to  say  on  the'su'bject.-  -  •- 

The  nev;  flour,  as  milled,  v/ill  have  a-hlghp-r  contf^nt  of  iron,  3  vitrmins, 
esi^ecially  thirmine,  and  a  "bett.er  quality  protein  than  unenriched  v/hite  flour. 
Flour  and  "bread  v;ill  continue  to  '  "b^^  enrithed  up  to  the  If^veis  required  in  vJar  Food 
Order  #1,    Hov/pver,  the  n-^w  flour  vdll  contain  n9_ visible  "bran,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  "believe  it  will  have  cjiy  different  digestive  effect  from  the  wheat  flour 
to  v/hich  WG  are  accustomed. 

3H1THE  points  out  that  modern  white  flour  for  years  has  "been  losing  important 
va2ues  in  the  milling.    In  order- to  have  it  v;hi-t<^-  and  fini^,  vdth  good  keeping 
qualities,  the  outer  coat  of  the  wheat  "berry  was  rrmoved.     This  took  away  a"bout 
seven-eighths  of  the  thiamine  and  niacin,  three-fourths  of  tho  ri"bof lavin,  and 
four-fifths  of  the  iron,  as  v;->ll  as  ^somc  cricium,  phosphorus,  riid  some  protein 
of  "bettor  quality  thrJi  the  hcaxt  of 'tHc*  grain '•coiatained.    It's  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  80  percent  extraction  flour,  "before  enricir/ient,  vdll  "be  rn  improvement 
over  the  present  72  percent  floury' "before- enrichnent-k- 

Anothcr  question  you  nay  have  had  in  mind  concerns  the  e^uantity  of  flour  we'll 
havr  in  this  countl-y  during  1945,    V/oll,  it's  "bom  estimated  that  thrre  vdll  "be 
available  for  each  of  us  3  prrccnt  less  v/h^at  flour  than  we  had  in  1945,    Even  so, 
however,'  our  per  capita  cons^jmption  vdll  be  three  prrccnt  r.bovc  the  pre-v;ar  figure. 
It  doesn't  appear  to  be  much  of  a  sacrifice  we'll  be  mrJcing,  does  it? 
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DOIT '  T  B:^  A  fLOVR  HOAEIiSH 

Hcrr ' s  a  warning  for  you  to  pass  on  to .your  listenprs . , .Don' t  hoard " flour  1  It's 
not  only  solfisli,  "but  unnpc^ssary  and  unwise,  thn  grain  sprcifi,lists  of  USDA  report. 
Siicro  isn't  any  shortago  of  wiiratin  this  comatry. ,  ,so  oxcosslvo  "buying  is  un- 
nnCQSsary,  ...and  there  is  a  danger  that  flour  may  spoil  in  homo  storage.  •  .making 
hoarding  wrstoful  aaid  unwise. 

.    Llost^  e^JCprrionced  housewives  Iznoy  thrt  flour  can't  "be  kept  for  a  long  ppriod  of 
time-  in  the  ordinary  v;arm'  kitchen  or  apartment  without  drng^^r  of  "becoming  infe'sted 
v/ith  weevils.    Gommercial  brkers,  v;ho  usually  k.-ep  up  to  45  days'  supply  on  hand, 
store  the  'flour  in  rooms  specially  "built  for  that  pur]poso.     These  hG.ve  the  necess- 
ary a.ir  conditioning  apparatus  to  .control  tcnperature  cud  humidity,  r In  many 
honips,  es.x^ecially  apartments, 'flout"  is  often  , stored  on  high  shelves,  v;hcre  the 
tcnpo.raturo  is  above  the' average  of  the.  room.    This,  increases  the  dmgor  of  spoil- 
age.. And.  don't  think  it  craahe  kept  succps'sfully  .in  the  home-  refrigerator  either, 
bec&use  flour  takes " up  -  moisture  and  should  "be  kept  dry  a,s  v/ell-.;a$.  cool.-... 

-  You  .,m>ght  remind ■  the  homemskers  in  your  aud'ience -that  it  would..' "bo  a' real  tragedy 
if  floui;  wcr.G  ellowbd  to-  s'poil  In  this,  country  at  a  ticic  .when  i-t'.'s  .desio.aratcly  '  - 
needed  ijn  so  many  .parts  '  of  the  world,  ■  ,  ■  ....      .;    -  ■  ■  -l 


fEBHtJASY  CROP  HEPOHT.' 


The  February  crop  report,  just  released  oy  USDA' s  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  states  that  American  farmers  are  preparing,  in  the  1946  crop  year, 
to  mrko' a,  peace  time  contri'bution  which  v/ill '  compare  well  with  their  wartim.o 
of  forts.  ■  .The  .  total  acreage  goal  is  sonewhat  highe.r,..  than  the  acreage  planted  in 
1945.     The  v/eather  is  the  greatest  CLUestion  "mark.  '  ' 

It's  of  interest  to  note  that  the  com'bincd  citrus  crop  viill  not  only  exceed 
last  year's,  "but  will  be  half  again  as  largo,  as  the  .1934-43  average.    Milk  pro- 
duct ion -in -January  was  9  percent  above  the' 10-year  (195&-44)  January  average,  - 
J'arm  poultry  flocks  laid  more  eggs  in  January  1945  than  in  1945,  but  production 
was  not  q_uite  up  to  the  January  1944  record.    In  the  South,  wint^-^r  crops.:  wof-c 
growing  .g lowly  because  of  -th^'  cold  rhd  wet' soil,  but  some  progress. was  .'reported. 
Inclement  weather  also  caused  some '  drxiage"  to  cotton  and  corn,  although  thn  harvest 
continued..    There  was  a' sharp  increase  in  the  movement  ,  of,  .wheat,  from  farmers  to 
markets  in.- the.  first  half  of  January,  but  trpaasportation  difficulties.: slowed  it   -  - 
down-Latei":,  .oMves'tock  is  holding  up  well  on  western  rang.es,,    Northern  .-winter  : 
rangos.:ar-e  mostly  open,  v;ith  good'  feed  available',  but  feed  is  short  in  .  the  South-- 
west,,, mJ.    ;:,^-.:  '    ■    ■       \    '  r.  ^      .J,..'-  :. 

3AE  concludes  a -siJiimafy  of  this 'report  by  saying  that  from  the  ,  100th  meridian 
eastward,  prospects  appear  to  be  average  or  bette'r.     In  the  Pacific  Horthv/est  and 
northern  Mountain  areas,  prospective  irrigation  v/ater  supplies  are:  for  -the  mo-st 
part  .  ample . ■.    In-'  the  G-reat  Plains  area,  particularly  the  southern  portion, "  pros- 
pects leav:e  some-thing  to- be"  desired.    .While  details  of  farmers '■  intentions.'  to  vOi'-^"'- 
plp.nt  are, not  .available  before  March,  everything.  indicatesVthat  farmers -are  well'  '-' 
up  with  theif:  fall."  and  v;ihto-r  work,  and- with  their,  preparations  for  the  1946  crop-:-',: 
season.:■^;.     ', .        ','.  ...  .  c  ■■■     ■        -  ,  ' 
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3R0ILEH  UP 

There  are  record  stocks  of  all  kinds  of  poultrv  in  storage  across  the 
country,  right  nov;.     In  a,ddition  to  storagi=  stocks  and  current  supplies  in  all 
states,  iDroilers  and  fryers  are  nov/  moving  to  market  from  specialized  areas. 

Our  Qo^^mercial  broiler  farms  are  chiefly  in  the  East  and  South... and  the 
principal  markets  for  their  products  are  east  of  the  liississippi  ?.iver.    The  troil' 
er  grov/ers  v/ho  started  chicks  last  Octo"ber  and  ."ovem'ber  are  now  marketing  "birds 
v;eighing  2  l/2  to  4  pounds..    Because  of  increased  production,  th^re  Is  even  a 
temporary  overs.upply  of  this  V<rQQ.  of  chicken  for  v/hich  America,  is  famed, 

»  •  -       -  _  ....  1  '  " 

•Here  are  the  reasons,  for -the  alDundance.  Production  of  "broilers  and  fryers 
was  very  heavy  G,uring  the  v;ar,  because  the  army  particularly  liked  this  poultry 
for  use-  in  camps  in  the  United  States,  and  to  ship  frozen  to  our  mild-teiry  forces 
03z;erseas.,    I'.lien  civilian  supplies  of  ".red  meats"  v/ere  ratio  lie  d,  th^re  was  also 
^  ready.  Qarket  for  all  poultry  at  home.    You  prolDal^ly  remem'ber.  the  chicken  short- 
age last  spr.ing-and  summer,    Even  after  the  end  of  the  war,  the  mark'-t  was  good 
in  spite  of  rrduccd  army  iDuying,    ITow  th^-^  army  has  ceased  "buying  poultry,  having 
filled-  nbst  of  its  n:Tds  for  this  food  until  the  suiiimcr  months-.    This  surjplus 
pro"bl.-m  has  "bron  furth-r  complicated  "by  the,  shortage  .'of  poultry  feed.    More  grain 
must  "bo_  saved  for  direct  human  use  in  f ood-dcf.icit  foreign,  comitrics.  Storage 
space  is  anoth-r  factor;  storage.  plaJits  caji' t  _find  adequate  space  to  hold  the 
processed  birds.  j--,.-:"'  '.";--;„'.".  ;:' :'-" 

Thus  for  several.  v;epks.,  cohsux.i'^Ts  will  find  "broilers  and  fry-rs  a  reasonable 
buy,    An  extra  meal  .or  .  tv70  of  broiled  or  fried  chickm  for  th.-^  average  frxiily 
v;ill  help  'to  sol^e  this  temporary  oversupply, 

Hrrr's  how  .  .    ,  . 

Her-  a.rc  som~  sux'^stions  from  USDA' s  food  specialists  about  the  cooking  of 
chicken  and  .other  ycung  birds,  .       ,  ■ 

In  broiling,  the  heat  should  be  modero.t'- for  slov.',  even  cooking-.  Always 
start  cooking  the  chick-n  v/ith  the  s^rir^  sidjc  .away_^rom  the  heat,    Hemcmber  to 
kcn.p  the  hc_at  very  moderate,  an.d  "bo.  have  the  meat  several  inclies  from  the  flrxie 
or  hcating;^. element-.    Turn -the  chicken,  several  times  as  it  browns,  raid  baste 
froq.uently  .with  t..he  paji  drippings  or  v;ith  othr^r  m.el.ted  fr.t.    A  ,3-poujid  chickm 
(dressed  weight  1  when  broiled  at  poderat;p  her.t,  will  probably  nee4  from  35  to  45 
minut'-s  -to  .cook,  evenly  .to  thr  bone.    And  herd's  rn  idea  which  .may.  appeal  to_mGny 
cooks. ...if  .it's  more  conyeni-^nt, '  cook'  tlie  chicken  partly  don/^  in  the  broiler  and 
finish  in  a  moderate  oven  (300  to  350  degrpcs  P.),  or  start  it  in  a  moderate 
ovon  ajid  finish  under  the  broiler. 

To  pan-fry  .chicken  in  sha.llpw  fat,  it's  necessary  to  use  a  heavy,  frying  pan, 
with  about  a  half  inch  of  fat,  hot, but  not  smoking.    Put  th-  thickest  pieces  of 
chicken  in  thr  pan  first,  1-aving  spacr  for  the  fat  to  come  ug  around-  each  pirce. 
Cover  the  pan  and  co-ok  at  a  moderate  heat,  turning  when  brov/n.     The  thickest 
pi'-ces  of  a  3-po-and  chicken  (dr'-ssed  v/eiglit)  usurlly  nr'-d  from  20  to  25  minutes 
to  cook  until  done  to  th^  bono  if  fried  entirely,  on  top  of  the  stove,    A  good 
method  v/hcn  frying  sevrrrl  birds,  or  v.hcn  pa:i  spacn  is  linit-d,  is  to  r'-nove  thr 
pi'^ces  from  thr  frying  pan  brfor-  they're  entir-ly  donr,  and  finish  cooking  in  a 
moderate  oven, 


1 
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PROM  PLYIl^'G  TO  FABivillTC- 

Horn's  a  story  alDout  Charloy  iTo"blo,  Jr.  ,_Marnora,  i^ov/  Jersey, _fornorly  a 
Master  Sorgoant  on  a  S~17  'bor.ibcr.  ♦  .and  thr  rarn_Socurity  Adr.iinistration, . .  ,an 
illustration  of  v;hat  rSA_is  doing  to  holp  veterans  who  v/ojit  to  have  farms  of  their 
own,     (Since  nony  of  your  listeners  are  the  wives  or  mothers  of _ Vcterrjas ,  this 
subject  may  "be  of  considerp.lDlo  interest  to  then).  Charlcy_,  who  isn't  yet  21, 
spent  a  couple  of  years  in  the  amy  and  was  discharged  about  a  year  ago.  After 
he  put  his  civilian  clothes  back  on,  he__started  raising  vegetables  on  his  dad's 
farm.    Getting  established  on  a  farm  wasn't  as  easy  as  it  may  sound,  though, 
S'irst,  he  went  around  to  differont  places  trying  to  borrow  money  so  that  he  could 
buy  fr^ed,  seed,  fertilizorj^  equipment, _livestock,  and  other  farm  necessities.  Mien 
he  failed  in  this,  he  applied  for  aji  ISA  loan,  and  was  approved,    Charley  received 
$2500,  repayable  at  5  percent  over      period  of  five  years,. 

This  proved  to  be  just  the  start  Charlej''  needed.    Sy  spring  he'd  planted 
a  variety  of __vegn table  crops ,.  ,beans ,  tomatoes ,_sv;^et  corn,  melons,  pepper's,  and 
lettuce.    He  did  so  v/ell  on  the  home;  place  that  he  rented  more  land  from  neighbors. 
He  also  raised  some  chickens.    In  less  than  a,  year's  time,'  Charley  ^Joble  had"  re- 
paid the  entire  fivr^-year  loan.    How  he's,  looking  forward  to  buying- a  "farm  of 
his  oiirn,  vdth  the  government's  farm  ov/ncrship  typo  of  loan,  ■  ' 

The  farm  Security  AcLministt'atibh'reports  that  up  to  January  1,  1946,  loans 
totaling  nearly  tv;o  million  dollars  had  b<^en,  made  .to  about '300  veterans  to  buy 
farms,  -  About;  5, 300  ;other.s  had \rcceived  lomia  totaling  abo'uf  eight  million  db liars 
to- buy  livestock,  ■  feed 'and,  ;otH      farm  •  supplies,  to  operate  farms.    This  is  only" 
a  fraction  of  the  h\imber' of  Vetorajis  who  h^ve  applied  for  credit,  though, ,, about 
twelve  thousojid  have  asked  fo-r.moP-ey  to  buy  farms,  mid  bbre  than  sixteen  "thousand 
want'  to' borrbw' mon'oy  for  the  operation  of  farms,,  .PSA.  has'  ah  allocation  of  25 
million  dollars  "  foi*  fatm.^puf Chase  loaiis  fori  the  fiscal- ycar''1945--46, '  and  applica- 
tions'are  being  "acted"  upon  as,  rapidly  a,s  pos*siblr,  .  ■.         "  •  .  ' 

• 'An-  angle  the  veterans  especially  seem,  to  like  is  the  guidraice_in  good, farm 
practices  that  goes  along  with  tho  loexis.    Many  of  them  have'  come  back  from  the 
service  feeling  .a  bit  rusty  at  farming,  ■or .behind, 'the  times -in  modern' efficient, 
methods,    SherefnTe,  they  welcome  .the  chance  , to  get  not-  only  the  money  they  need, 
but  to  brush  up  on  the-ir  knov/ledge  of  good  farming.    Any  veteran  intrrested  in 
getting  onn  of  these  loans  sho-uld- apply ,.to,":hts /.nearest.-        County  Office, 

FQBK:  S3]T-ASiI3T]'  UFPjg 

•Since  we'  reporfod  to  you. last,  week  that, Uncle  Sam._  is going  to  be-  buying 
7  l/ 2-  percent  of  ■  the  pork  and 'pork  products_for  shipm.ent  ov^r  soas,  there's;/' 
been  a  change The  "go  ve  rumen  t_  set-aside  has  bnen  increased  t©  10  percent  of;  the..,'. 
live__wcight  of  all  hbgs  slaugEteTod  each, week.    Tho  scl-aside  on  lard  remain^,"  '., 
the  saiie  as  previously  announced. ,, 5  percent.    This  applies  only  to  federally  " 
inspected  packers  in  37  states;  11  south  eastern  states  are  not  ri"fect_ed, 

•  •  •  • 

As  you  probably  know,  it  is  at  this  tine  of  year  that  hog  slaughter  reaches 
its  height,  so'-'oYory  effort  is  b^^ing  made  to  meet  the  urgent  foreign  needs  during, 
this  season.         ■■  ■  ■"■''  '  ' 
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\mA1  ZHIHACIlOl'  —  G\^RS21AS 
B2A-ICH 

It's  interesting  to  note,^in  connection  vdth  all  the  conment  that's  "been 
aroused  over  our  increase  in  thp  extraction  rate  b'f  flour  from  72  percent  to  80 
percent,  that  the  United  States  still  v/ill  have  a  lover  milling  percentage  than 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  world.    USDA' s_Of f  ice  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Ilelations-_ 
reports  that  in  practically  all  of  Europe  and  Russia,_ v;heat  flour  e::traction 
rates  for  bread  are  from  85  to  90  percent.    In  South  Africa,  the  extraction  rate_ 
has  "been  96  percent  for  the  past  four  years,  and  the  extraction  rate  for  corn  is 
100  percent.    Many  countries  are  adding  consid^^ralile  quantities  of  rye  and  coarse 
grains,  such  as  corn  and  barley,  to  thrir  flour, 

For  your  information,  here  are  the  current  extraction  rates  r^^ported  from 
various  countries:    Hussia  80-90  percent;  France  90-95  percent;  Ital^^  91  percent; 
Austria,  Germany  (U.S.  Zone),  G-reece,  Hung-'^-ry,  Portugal  and  Yugoslavia  90  percent; 
Svdtzerland  83  percent;  Netherlands,  ilorth  Africa,  ITorway,  Foland  and  United 
Eingdom  85  percent. 

It's  obvious  that_  the  wheat  v;e'll  be  shipping  overseas,  under  our  new  program, 
v;ill  be  put  to  very  good  us*^,  and  that  thr  countries  receiving  it  v/ill  g'-t  even 
more  out  of  it  than       do  here  at  home. 


OLITS  OIL  ca:igq3S 

The  first  olive  oil  from  G-rnccc._sincc  the  beginning  of  l'/"orld  ViTar  II  v/ill* 
soon  be, arriving  in  this  country.    It's  also  our  first  import  of  olive  oil  from 
any  source  for  about  a  year,  v;hen  vfc  rr-ceivod  some  from  Spain, 

It  seems  that  the  United  States  is  going  to  trade  the  Greek  Government  3,000 
metric  tons  of  soybean  oil  (a  metric  ton  is  2,204.6  pounds)  for  an  equal  quantity 
of  olive  oil,     This  swap  arrangement  is  the  only_way  to  satisfy  the  big  demand 
for  olive  oil  in  this  country,    \fc  trade  an  oil  of  v/hich  v;e  have  a  fair  amount 
for  one  v;c  need, ,  .but_  don' t  have  at  eJl,.,vicc  versa  for  the  Greek  Government, 

Shipments  from  Greece  v;ill  start  th'-  latter  part  of  Febriiary  and  continue 
during  Karch,  The  olivs  oil  v/ill  be  imported  at  prices  in  line  with  ceilings 
established  by  th<^  Office  of  Price  Administration, 


G305GE  V/ASHIlTGTOi:  Oil  POOD 
COI'SiaTATIOlT      •  ■  ■ 

George  Washington  v/as  a  good  householder  as  w-ll  as  c.  good  president,  and 
right  i\o\f,  on  the  214th  anniversary  of  his  birtlo,  it  se-^ms  a  good  time  to  tell 
you  something  he  said,  v;hich  touches  on  an  important  current  problem; ,,  the 
conservation  of  food.    During  an  int-^rvicv;  with  a  Mr,  Germain,  a  prospective 
steward  for  lit,  Yernon,  in  Jun^,  1794,  Mr,  '.'ashington  cited,  as  causes  of  waste, 
the  following:. 

.Inattention  and  carelessnr^ss  in  suffering  things  to  be  v/asted  and  de- 
stroyed in  the  frjnily  v/hich  might  and  ought  to  have  been  prevented.,  .providing 
more  for  the  use  of  that  family  (specially  in  th'-  article  of  provisions)  than 
is  really  nec-ssary. ,  .and  particularly  from  not  seeing  that  that  v/hich  is  provided 
.,.be  not  suffered  to  spoil." 


FLASH  Oil  PAT  SALVAG-E 


Fat  salvage  collections  arc  higher  nov;  than  thry  v;nro  "back  in  the  de.ys  "before 
points  werr^  off  cred, , .  and  that's  good  news  to  all  of  us.    It  was  feared__that  after 
the  incentive  of  red  points  was  removed,  and  after  neat  was  taken  off.  .rationing, 
thero  v;ould  "be  a  tremendous  lot-dovm.    And  it's  true  that  there  was.  a  decrease  in 
collections  during  the  holiday  season.    However,  in  the  10-v/eck  period  since  point 
payment  for  salvaged  fats  was  discontinued,  -collections  have  been  46,  percent  high- 
er thei'i  the  average  in  the  days  before  points  wer^^  given.     This  indicates  that 
the  Americrn  housewife  is  continuing  to  do  a  good  job,  and  for  patriotic  reasons  . 
only,  when  it  cones  to  saving  and  turning  in  used  fat.        grep.t  deal  more  is 
needed,  though,  ojid  you  can  help  by  r^-^minding  yoMT  listeners  about  it  every  once 
in  a.  v/hile,  ....... 

And  by  the  way  of  inspiration,  here's  a  story  from  extension  service  about 
the  fine  work  done  by  the  ?our-H  Clubs  of  Vermont  in  a  recent  drive  to  collect  and 
turn  in  used  fat  for  salvage.    The  v/ar  may  be  over,,. but  these  youiag  people  aren't 
letting  dovni  in  their  efforts  along  this  line.,  ... 

During  the  contest  period,  from.-  the  .middle'  of  Hovember  to -PecembGr"  31,  these  ' 
clubs  turned  in  a  total  of  3,395  pounds'- of  used  fat,'   The  c-ontest.was  open  to  all, 
4-H  Clubs  in  the  state,.. cash  prizes  weri-  offered  and  =  each  .clvLb- received  credit  ; 
for  the  contributions  of  neighbors  and  friends,  as  we 11_ as  for- the  fat  turned  in 
by  members,  _  The  first  prize  ~  of  $25  went  to'  th^  Eoaring  Branch.  Club  of  .'Sunderland, 
for  a  total- of  373  3/4  pou:ids.-   $10  was  -the  second  prize,  aiid  this  v;as  awarded 
to  the  Middle'  Island  G-irls'  Club  of  G-r and  Isle,  v/hich  wc-S  responsible,  for  219 
pounds.    Three  more  prizes  of  $5  each  wore  awarded  to  three  clubs  turning  in  from 
135  to  150  1/2  pounds  each. 

You  might  like  to  use  this  story  as  a  spur  to  adult  groups  which  are  cither 
alread;''-  engaged  in  similax  Campaign's,  or  which  night  undertake'  the^n.  df  sufficiently 
urged,   . .'. 


THE  l'j:H]ST351-;  SLAI^  '  ' 

Here  in  the  Vhst,  the  Tat  Salvage  story  is  no-t  so  rosy,  . -The -C0.13,ecti6n  figures 
for  Decembf^r  have  no\i  beon  computed,  and  v;hen  all  the  ups  raid  dov/ns  v;ere  added  up, 
the  9  I'/cstern  states  show  a  heavy  DOW  f  igure. ,  ,.,down  120,710  pounds  froam  ITovcnbcr, 
However,  four  of  the  states  collect'^d  more  used  fat  thrai  they  did  in_Hovember, 
Arizona  was  one,  IdaJio  another,  along  with  ilevada  rjad  Oregon.,-  .  It's  too,  la.to  to 
increase  the  collrctions  for  January,  now.    But  lot's-  see  if.  tlie.  3.  ¥estern  states 
can't  show  an  improvement  in  February,   ' 


STAIKS  III  TEADS 


Served  rav;  as  a  relish  or  salad  ingrrdicnt,, ,or  cookrd, . .celery  is  a  vege- 
table headliner  these  days.    The  wint^-r  crop  of  celery  from.  Florida  ciid  California 
rates  raong  the  v-ge tables  in-  good  supply.    Florida,  ivhich  co.vejr,a  ,mr,rk'^ts  in  the 
East  and  as  far  ¥est  as  Chicago,  is  now  well  into  its  shipping  soason.  Most 
V/estern  markets  are  now  getting  their  celery  fro.m  Southern  California,  whom  the 
crop  is  largrr  than  last  year,  thougla  not  over  a  third  as  large  as  the  Florida 
production. 
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PACiriC  KA5KET  PAiT0RAI-t4 


Los  An^'eles 


BSSI'  PBUIT  BUYS  Small  size  oranges 

11:  MODSRATS  SUPPLY. Large  oranges  (ceilin'g),  grapefruit,  limes  (reasonalDle ) 

lenqns  (slightly  lov'er),  avocados  (slightly  higher) 

11"  LIG-HT  SUTPLY...  Apples  (ceiling),  pears  ("best  at  ceiling),  Hav/aiian 

pineapples  (high),  "banans  (ceiling) 

VUG-,  n:  i.:on32lA.TS  SUPPLY.. Lettuce  (ceiling),  celery,  potatoes  (Hussets  slightly 

higherT,   tomatops,  spinach,  heets,  carrots  Q^igh^^r),  • 
cabbage  „  '  _ 

II'  LIC-HT  SUPPLY  Dry  onions_( ceiling) j,  green  onions  (high),  eggplant 

(high),  "broccpli  (lov/er),  artichokes,  Brussels  sprouts 
(high),  sweet  potatoes  (ceiling),  rhuTDar"b,  Plorida  ■■ 
snap  "brails  (ceiling),  asparagus  (high),  peas  Cceiling) 


B3ST  PSUtC'BUYS..,. 

Ill  HGLEHATi;  SUPPLY, 
liT  LIC'HT  SUPPLY.... 
BBST  1EGSTA3LEBUYS 
III  l-iOIERACE  SUPPLY. 


liT  LI(JHT  SUPPLY.;.:,.. 


_       Sari  Prancisco  _   

. .  ."G-rapef  rui t ,  oranges  and  liiaes 
.  .  .Avocados , (reasonable )  .  '  ' 
...Apples,  pears  and  t anger i lies  . 

.'.  .Old '  arid  Hew  potato'es        *  "     •  -  ..  '  '  ' 

,.  .Cabbage,  ■  cauliflov'-^r,  peas,- '  celery,  bunched  vegetables, 

Washington  rhubarb"  (lower),  'spinachj_  'tomatoes  • 
...Artichokes;  dry  onions,  green  onions,  peppers  (high), 

broccoli,'  soft  and  hard  squash,  sweet  potatoes  (ceiling) 


Portland 

BUST  PEUIT'BUYS  ...Small  oranges,  Arizona  grapefruit 

HI  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Apples,  bananas 

BEST  VSGSTABLZl  BUYS  Cabbage,,.,  old: and- n-ew  .potfitoes,  topped  carrots,  beets, 

turnips  and  futabagas 

_..IiT,  KOIEPATI].  SUPPLY  Celery,  lettuce,  rhubarb,  spinach,  sweet  potatoes 

liT  LlO-HT  SUPPLY,  .Artichokes,  dry  onions^  peas,  tomatoes 


.'Seattle 

33ST  PRUI 5]  3UTS.. ....Small  .grapefruit,  small  oranges. 

IIT  i'lOICilAI'S  SUPPLY. .Apples ,  avocados,  oranges'  ■   ■     ■  ' 

II"  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Bananas 

B-.ST  VSGUOliBLIl  BUYS  Topped  b-^et.s,  .  carrots. -parsnips ,  rutabagas  and  turnips, 

potatoes 

liJ  MODSRa-TIi  SUTPLY....... Broccoli,  caulif lo^ror,  rhubarb,  spinach,  California 

green  onions,  bunched  carrots,  celery,  lettuce,  sweet 
potatoes...  .,"  ' 

II:  LIGHT  SUPPLY.  ...Dry  oiiions tomato  <^s ,'  eggplant,  •'gr€>en  peppers  and  soft 

squash  (high) ,  Florida  grf^en  b^ans  - (high)  ■ 
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U.S.D.A.  l.'OHDER  VOBKEHS 

You  "broadcastprs  programs  largely  concprn  foocL_v;ill  "be  intprested 

in  the  annual  report  of  USDA's  Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemistry, 
just  r'^leased.    Among  a  numTaer  of  important  results  of  the  "burpau's  chemical 
research  is  information  from  the  Western  LalDoratory  at  Albany,  California,  regard- 
ing some  nev;  food  products  . 

For  instance_j^  there's  a  jelly-like  dessert  prepared  from  a  modified  pectin, 
used  like  gelatin  or_starch.    This  doesn' t^r^quire  cooking, . .not  even  the  use 
of  hot  \^rater.    Then,  there's  a  fruit  spread,  prepared  from  this_ modified  ppctin 
combined  with  uncooked  fruit  juice  or  puree,  and  preserved  by  freezing, _  The 
scientists  at  this  laboratory_also  havo  developed  a  rpady-to-use  lov;-sugar 
jpllied  fruit  dessert  or  fruit  salad,  which  is  sterilized  by  heat  and  sealed 
in  cans.    This  product,  incidentally,  was  packed  comraprcially  for  use  in  army 
field  rations  during  the  war,  to  the  extent  of -more  than  20  million  cans. 

Motor  fug^l  from  corn  cobs  ■   --.  .,- 

Automobilp  owners  v;ill_  be  intprested  in  a.  process  dpvp loped  by  the  Southern 
Research  Laboratory  in  Hew  Orleans,  to  malcp  bet'tPl*' au'tomobile^  tiri^  cord  from 
cotton.    This  is  accomplished  by  using  vari'^ties  of  cotton  selpcted  for  the 
purpose  on  thp  basis  of  th'^ir  physical  propertips.    And  in  the  Horthern  Laboratory 
at  Peoria,  Illinois,  experim-^ntal  investirc.ti,ons  indicat^^  that  from  90  to  95 
gallons  of  liquid  motor  fuel  can  be  produced  'from  a  ton  of  corn  cobs  or  cottonseed 
hulls. ,  .about  half,  in  the  form  of.    ethyl  alcohol.  .  This  research  is  exioected 
to  move  into  semi-commercial  scale  production  during  1946. 

Rutin  -  and  Penicillin  X 

Then,  them's  the  npw  drug,  rutin,  developed  in  the  Eastern  Laboratory  at 
l^yndmoor,  Penn,    P^utin  can  be  extracted  from  the  loaves  and  blossoms  of  the 
green  buckv;heat  plant,  and  is  valuable  in  thp  treatment  of  conditions  arising 
from  high  blood  pressure  associated  vdth  fragile  siid  wealconed  capillaries. 
(See  Radio  Round-Up  story  "Ready  with' Rutin"  Pebrviary  1,  1945).  Another  develop- 
mpnt  in  tho  medical  field  by  bureau  scientists,  working  v/ith  comm'^rcial  penicillin 
manufacturers,  is  th'^  discovery  of  a  for^  'of  this  drug  parrying  unusual  and 
im^portant  properties. .  .  .it' s  been  najnod  penicillin  X.    The  v;ork  is  still  in  an  ex- 
perimental stage  and  no  further  information  is  available  at  prpspnt.  USDA's 
iTorthcm  Laboratory,  the  Carnpgir  .Institute,  and.th<-  University  of  Minnesota  have 
coop'^rated  to  develop  improved  strains  of  mold  for  producing  this  and  other  forms 
of  p-nicillin,   

As  Socr^^tary  Andprson  obs-^rvcd  recently,  the  i-rsults  of  resparch  by  USDA's 
scientists  has  rppaid  the  nation  many  tim'~s  for  the  invcstm-^nt  in  the  laboratories. 


145  1001:  GOALS  lEVISED 


During  thesp  days  v/lien  you  ai-e-  urging  your  listeners'  to  sav.e:  food.  .. actually  ■ 
to  rpturn  to  some  of  their  wartime  conservation  x^j^actices,  yo;iX  may.  like  to  remind 
thf^m  that  those  who_  produce  our  food  also  are  "being  asked  to  raal-ce  .an. extra  effort. 
A  f  ev;  days_  ago  Sec;:etary  of  Agriculture^  Clinton  P_.  Anderson  asked  American 
farmers  to  produce  ev^^n  more  food  and  feecL  than  their  original  1946  production 
goals  called  for,    I-ir,  Anderson  made  specific  requests  to  farmers,  .tp  do  everything 
possilDle  to  incrf^ase  crops  of  corn,  «grain  sorghpjns',  soyToeans  and  dry_  peas ,  '  'Th'e„ 
additional  plaxitings  of  grain  v/ill  help  to  meet  serioMs  shortages  in'  lDoth  food 
arid.  feed.    Increased  acreages  of  soylseans  are_designed 'to  relieve  the  world-v;ide 
shortage  of  fats  and  oils,    Dry  peas  are  of ,  great  importance  in  relief  feeding, 
since  they're  high  in  protein_ value^  and  are  easy^to ' store  and  to. ship. 

The  Secretary  also  pointed  out  that  thp  extreme  shortage  of  the  rye  crop 
raalces  it  advisa.'ole  for  farmer's  to  allov/  as  much  rye  "as  possil:lc ,  tq  .mat.ure- f or 
grain.    As  for  rice,  ho  made  a  special  appeal, to  growers  to  ^xceed  the  present, 
large  goal,  if  at  all  possihlc.  .  ...  ,  ,'  '   '  ' 

_'I/hen  it  comes  to  milk_  and  iailk  products-,^  th'^  requirements  ar'^  very  hr^avy, 
and  dairymen  have  "been  asked  to  try  to  m^ct  the  x^^o^-^ction  goals,.  .  Those  v;ho 
raise  meat  anim-als  aro  urged  to  market  finished  animals  now  to  furnish  necessary 
supplies  of  meat,  and  also  to  conserve  food. 

These' increases  v;i  11  mean  a  delay  in  the  r'^convrrsion  plans  of  many  farmers, 
alterations  in-  crop, plans, ' and  a  heavy  strain, on  the  soil.    Hr,  Anderson  feels, 
hoiv'ever,  that  the  present  food  situation  calls  for  a  continued  al^-out  .production 
effort.  ,  .  ■ 


KZBP  'EI^  PLA1TTI2'(>  .  ■/   -  •• 

■  liRicthor  _you_  call  th-m  horn'"  gardens,  or  whether  you  call  -thr-m  Victory  gardens, 
the_  activity  is  .thr  same. .  .and- .just  as  important  this  year '  as  Defor'^,  _As' you 
know,  the -Presicient  has  called  on'  the  nation's  hone  gardeners  to  continue  the 
fine^work  thry'vc  'been  doing,  in  food  productio'n.    You  can  do  a  great.. deal  in  your 
own  commujiity  to  malce  your  listeners  realize  th<^  vital  neGcssity  for  producing  ajid 
conserving  food  which  v/ill  help  to  replace  the  food  needed  for  shipment  ahroad. 
President  Truman  pointed  this  up  in  his.  anno ujicement  when  hr.  said:     "Th^  threat 
of  starvation  in.  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  urgent  ii'^cd.  for  food  in  this  - 
country,  emphasizc.s  the  iraportan-ce  of  continued  effort  to  add  to  our  total  food 
supply,"    .  :  ,  ;  .  _         ._    „         .  ,  .. 

At  the  request  of  the  President,  Srcretary  of  Agricultiire  Anderson  is  ar- 
rcr^ging  a  conf.Toix-  ofnr.tiohal  garden  leaders  liarch  25~27-2_8  and  has  named  Paul 
C,  Stark,  of  US  DA  >  Director  of  the  ITational  G-arden  Program,    This  program  will 
''on  carried  forv/ard  in  the  various  localities  Toy  the  statn  nxtension  Sf^rvicc  and 
.other  estahlished  agencies.     It  is  hoped  that  local  and  state  garden  conimittees 
will__continuo.  .their  activities,  cooperatin-^'  witi^  garden  clubs,  extension  groups, 
4t-H-C1u>)3,  -Boy  Scouts  and  o'th'-^r  groups  that  v;orked  so  energetically  on  the  Victory 
G-arden  Program -qf  the  v/ar  years,    As  plrjas  develop,  .we  v/ill  give  you  morr  informa- 
tion from  time  te  time, "        ■  ■ 
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Happier  days  arr  h'^ro  again,  v.'iion  it  comns  to  "buying  kitchonwaro.  Our  pots 
and  prjis  ar^d  kitchen  gadgets  am  gradually  coming  'oack  from  tlio^var,  ,_.tlioy* vg 
Tscnn  serving  as  airplan^^  and  radar  oquipment,  parts  of  Tjom'brrs,  teclinical  instru- 
ments, and  all  that,  you  knov;,    Nov;,  howovor,  tli*^  kitch'-^nv/are  departments  of  our 
favorite  stores  are  "beginning  to  tcace  on  their  "bright  and  shining  pre-war  look, 
Sincc_nost  of  your  listeners  pro"ba"bl5'-  have  "been  getting  along  with  the  old  things 
for  tla-^  past  few  years,  they're  dou"btless  ready  to  make  somc_rcpla.cements  nov/.  You 
can  "be  of  help  to  them  "by  reminding  them  of  several  points  to  chock  on  in  purchasing 
kitch-^n  ut'^nsils.    Here  arc  some  suggestions  from  household  equiment  specialist 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

1.  -  Balance ...  the  pan  ajid  its  haiidle  should  "be  v/'^ll-lDalanced,  so  that  the 
pan  stajids  steady,  even  v;hen  empty.  Too  heavy  a  handle,  or  a  handle  not  properly 
placed,  makes  a  tipsy  prn  that  is  av;kward  to  use.    Also,  it  may  cause  driigerous 
spilling  of  hot  water  or  food,  . 

2.  -  Surf  o.ce ...  the  smoother  the  pan      that  is,  the  fewer  the  cracks  at  joinings 
...the  more  dura'ble  rJid  easy  to  cl'^an  it  will  "be,  . 

3.  -  Bottom... A  flat  "bottom  helps  to  keep  a.  pan  steady,  and  means  faster 
heating.    Also  it  mcrjis  more  economical  US'"  of  fuel.    Incidentally,  pans  for  use 

on  electric  mages  v.dll  save  mor^  fuel  if  the  bottom  is  dull-finished.  This  a"bsor"bs 
heat  instead  of  rcfl'^cting  it,  as  does  a  shiny  finish. 

4.  -  Sides... pans  vdth  straight  sides  h'^lp  to  save  heat,  rjid  aJLso  save  space 
on  th'"  stove, 

5.  ^  Handles. .  .hcjidles  of  pans  rjid  covers  should  "be  insulated  against  heat. 
Also,  they  should  "b--  easy  to  grasp  ajad  hold.  "  .. 

6.  -  Cover. ..A  close-fitting  cover  is  essential  for  many  cooking  processes. 
Therefore,  it' s  often  v/orth  the  extra  money  to  "buy  a.  pm  rjid  cov^r  together, _ 

v/hen  it  comes  to  the  choice  of  materials,  it's  well  to  consider  both  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvaiitages.      In  alu-ninun,  r-mem'oer  ther'^  are  tv;o  tjrpes. ,  ,cast  and 
stajnped.    Stamped  aluminum  utensils  are  made  in  three  grades,  light,  medium  and 
heavy.     To  mak-^  th^m,  metal  is  rolled  into  sheets,  the  pots  and  prns  stamped  out 
L)y  a  cutter,  and  then  press'^d  into  shape, _  The  light  vrights  ar-  less  expensive  and 
easier  to  handle,  "but  loss  dura'ble.  .  .the y_dent  and  "bend  more  easily  rjid  allow  food 
to  scorch  more  Cj^uickly,    Cast  aluminum  utensils  are  made  TDy_ pouring  molten  metal 
into  castings  or  forms.    These  arc  excellent  ut'^nsils  for  heavy  service.     Thf"  heavy 
grade  of  stampf^d  aluminum  is  considered  "by  some  people  the  equal  of  cast  ?.luminura, 
£ind  it  does__have  one  dcf  init^^  •  advEUitag", .  .it' s  cheaper. 

Stainless  st^el  had_just  com'^ ,  into  use  "before  the  v;ar,.-so  it's  a  comparative 
nev;  comer  to  our  kitchens,.^  It's  more  duraTole  thaji.  aluminum  of  the  saiie  .weight 
and  thiclcness,  and  it  does  not  darken  in  cooking  alkaline  foods,  as  aluminum  docs. 
St'-':-!  doesn't  spread  the  heat  as  evenly,  however,  aaid  once  darkened  "by  overhoo.ting 
or  scorching,  it  can't  "be  "brighten-^id  as  aluminum  can  "be. 

You're    proha"bly  frmiliar'  v.dth  enaxiel  v/aj-e ." . .  that  wasn't  as  much  of .  a  war 
casualty  as  oth^r  types  of  cooking  utensils.     It's  v/ell  t"o  r^^mind  shoppers  to  cx- 
ajnine  it  carefully  oefor^  Duying,  hovrever,  to  see  that  th^  surface  is  perfectly 
smooth,  with  no  tiny  cracks  or  air  ou'b'Dlcs.    '.Teak  places,. in  th-  finish  makie  chipping 
lik'-^ly,  aaid  no'body  v/ants  trny  chips  orericing  off  into  food  while  it's  cooking. 

(Continued  on  Page  5) 
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(Kitchenwaro  Commnnts,  continued  from  page  4)  , 

Cast  iron  is  thick,  heats  slov/ly,  retains  thf"  heat  v;ell,  and  is  ideal  for 
long,  slow  cooking,  regardless  of  its  unglamorous  appearance.    As  for  tin,. .it's 
still  critically  short.    Ninety  percent  of  our  supply  came  from  the  Malayan 
Peninsula,  and  it's  impossible  to  say  just  when  supplies  will  be  "back  on  a  pre-war 
"basis. 


'    PMH  SHAPED  TOHS 

Winter  pcars  from  l/ashington,  Oregon  and  California  are  more  plentiful  than 
last  year.    The  pack,  which  is  normally  marketed  from  September  through  June, 
totaled  over  5  million  boxes... or  100,000  boxes  more  than  for  the  1944-45  season. 
While  a  good  percentage  of  these  winter  pears  already  have  been  distributed, 
there  will  be  supplies  on  the  market  until  late  May, 

Our  winter  pears  are  grora  on  the  Pacific  Coast, ..chief ly  in  Wenatchee  and 
^  Yakima,  Washington;  Hood  River  and  Medford,  Oregon;  and  Placcrvillc  and  Santa 
:.■  Clara,  California,    The  four  principal  varieties  grown  are  3osc,  Anjou,  Comicc_ 
and  Winter  Nelis,    The  only  varieties  still  in  supply  ar^^  Anjou  and  ITelis,  The 
Anjous  are  fairly  large  in  's_ise  v/ith  a  smooth,  thin,  light  gr^en  skin.    The  flesh 
■is  tender,  very  juicy  and  fine ,  grained.     The  Winter  llelis  is  smaller  in  size, 
-very  sweet  in  flavor,  with  tender  flesh. 


CHI  cm  PAP.a 

The  marketing  season  for  broilers  and  fryers  hits  its  peak  this  m.onth.  Be- 
cause of  record  production  in  commercial  .centers  in  the  Sast  and  South,  there'll 
be  plenty  of  these  2  l/2  to  4  pound  birds  on  all, markets  east  of  the  Mississippi 
r-iver.    What's  more,  homcmakers  vdll  find  prices  the  most  favorable  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,_ 

Sroilers  and  fryers,  sold  v;hen  they're  12  to  xo  v/ecks  oldj  generally  reach 
the  retail  dealer  in  dressed  style,  ice  packed.    These  yo^ong  chickens  are  not 
usually  stored  in  fri^ezers,  nor  would  there  be  adequate  storage  space  for  them 
a.t  present.    Our  x^oultry  freezers  are  now  full  of  roasters,  stcvjing  hens  and 
turkey, 

How  i5. certainly  the  time  to  call  attention  to  chicken  fare.    While-  the 
temporary  abundanc^^  of  broilers  and  fryefs  is  evident  particularly  in  eastern 
markets,  the  whole  country  is  well  supplied  v/ith  poultry  of  all  kinds. 


^ACiriC  PQ-uLTRY  -  PLEIITY  -  ■  ■ 

Here  are  a  few  Pacific  Coast  poultry  holdings  figures,  ju^t  to  give  you  an 
idea  as  to  how  we  stand  here  in  the  West,    Last  year  at  this  time,  v/e  had  54,819,000 
pomids  of  poultry  in  cold  storage.    But  this  year,  our  total  amounts  to  72,412,000 
pomids.     That's  an  increase  of  17,593,000  pounds.    Of  course,  you  probably  won't 
want  to  read  a  lot  of  figures  over  the  air,  but  they  do  give  you  an  idea  as  to 
how  much  poultry  we  do  have.    And  since  more  is  coming  to  market  all  the  time  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  it  is  definitely  a  good  idea  to  give  poultry  a  little 
"push"  once  in  a  v/hile,  v/ith  suggestions  from  3'-our  idea  files  on  the  majiy  ways 
chicken  or  turkey  can  come  to  the  table. 


I'ATIOITAL  HOME  imiOlTSIRAglQlT  ISEK 


Plans  r.re  nov/  ocing  no.dc  for  ilr.tional  lionic  Dcnonstration  'Joch,  to  "bo  oTd- 
snrvcd  fron  Uay  5  to  12,  USDA's  Lxtonsion  Service  has  just  aiino-LUiccd.     ±lio  tlacmc 
of  this  year's  o"bs-rvrjico  v/ill  "bo. .  ."Today's  Home  Builds  Tonorrov;'s  World," 
'Jhr^  -thrc-o  nillion  rural  i;onen  throughout  the  United  States,  Alaska,  Hav/aii  aaid 
Puerto  Hico'  v;ho  are  reached  iDy  Hoao  Denonstration  v;ork  v/ill  taJcc  this  opportunity 
"t'b 'show  v/hat  the  hor.e  and  faziily  hp.vo  contributed  tov/ard  projgrass  and -vrorld  pea.cc. 
Hec tings,  •'"zchi'bits ,  tours  and  radio  prograxis  all  during  this  week  v/ill  give  rural 
women  the  chm.ce  to  show  the  opportuniti-ns- -offered  "by  'dou^  Demonstration  v/ork, 
and  to  encourage  v/ider  pa.rticipation,  • 

It's  very  likely  tha.t  nany  of  you  vho  conduct  won^-n' s  programs  v/ill  ce 
approach'-^d  v;ith  ideas  raid  suggestions  for  ■bToadcasts_in  cooiocra.tion  v/ith  l^a.tional 
"  Homo  Demonstration  'wpck.  ,  Por  this  reason,-  you' 11  •probaT3ly  "be  interested  in  a 
"bri-^f  r^-^sume  of  the  activities  covor'"'d''by  thr  Hom'^.  Demonstration  Program, 

It  v;as.. established  32  years  ago,  in  1314,  as  a  cooperative  extension  prograjn 
in  agridultui-f!  r^id  home  economics,'' and  i's  finajiced  by  the  County,  State  and 
Ped'eral  governments ,•'  Tliere'  are  nov;  approxir.at^-ly  3,000  Home 'Demonstration  Agents, 
joint  er.:ployee-s  'of  th"-  -State -Land  C-rar.t  Colleges  and  th'-  U.S.  ■Department  of  Agri- 
cult-ure,  •    ■    '  ■' 

The  subjects  covered  bji'  this  prograxi  have  e.>:poiaded  greatly  since  the  early 
days,  and  nov;  embrace  not  only  food  and 'nutrition,  but  clothing,  -ho us-^ho Id  mana- 
gement, home  furnishings,  handicrajfts  and , recreation,    Pvirthcrmore,  rural  faiailics 
are  risking  Home  Demonstration  A:-er.ts-  for-hr'lp  v/ith  problems  of  health  and  medical 
caa-e,  housing,  farm  and  home  finajacial  }planning,  consumer  education,  child  care 
and  parent  education,  commmaity  vrlfare  and  citizenship  responsibilities. 

Your  State  or  Ccu:-:ty  Home  Demonstration  '.'.'"orkers  or  your  State  Agricultural 
Extension  -Editor  caii  give  you  more  information  a.bout  local  activities  in  connec- 
tion v/ith  i'lational  Home  Demonstration  Week,    Also,  a  fact  sheet  just  issued  by 
extension  service  vv'ill  be  mailed  to  the  directors  of  v/omen' sradio  programs  very 
soon,  probably  v/ithin  the  next  v/eek  or  tv/o. 


■Yoi:3  o::>.^'izATic:'  ai'zhica:^  -s-yls 


You  may  like  to  mention  at  som.e  time  d'oring  the  c^orrent  v/eck^s  broadcasts 
that  this  is." national  4-H  Club  U^e-k  (March  2-10),    This  is  the  time  v/iien  the 
attention  of  USDA' s  extension  v/orkers  v.dll  be  focused    on  building  local  4-H 
Clubs  into  oven  more  effective  youth  organizations,'  Such  issues  as  housing,..,, 
health,  vocational  choices,  mark'^ting  distribution,  cons'-rvation,  recreation, 
and  maintenajicc  of  v/crld  p'^aco-  v;ill  b''  consider-d.     This  v/ould  be  a  good  time  to 
bring  the  v/ork  of  _ 4-H  Clubs  and  the  possibilities  of  the  nev/  program  to  the 
attention  of  parents  and  ncv/  prospective  lea.ders,.,a  good  time  also  to  recruit 
nov/  members,  •  ' 

President  ^riuurn  has  r-cog-niz-^d  the  i-mportajice  of  the  4-H  Club  Program,  a:id 
in  a  message  from,  the  vvliit^  Hous^,  urged  all  rural  young  peojple  to  talcc  aja  active 
part  in  it.  __He  pointed  out  that  this  is  on^  of  the  v/ays  in  v;hich 'wc  can  build 
the  kind  of  youth  our  co'ontry  nc'ds,  and  that  it- is -one  of  the  important  meaias 
vir  ha-e  of  demonstrating  to  the  v/orld  vhat  youth  ccji  accomplish  through  practical 
democracy  and  good  'citizenship. 


POULTRY  CUT-UPS  , 

Here  in  tiir^  Most,  \^<~^'  ho.ro  our  sharr  of  Ir.rgo,  heavy- Vom  'turkoys  which  tfic 
fr.rin_ors  produced  esxDecially  for  the  armcd_  services .    And- as  everyone  kno^-^s  hy 
now,  the  end  of  the  war  iDrqught  a  near  end  to  th'^  military  rcc^uirernents  for  the - 
larger  oirds.    All  of  which  leaves  a  large  supply  of  turkeys  v;hich  tip_  the  scales 
r.t  around  25  pounds  for  tke  civilirii^consumers .    They're  fine  'for 'hotels  and 
commercial  eating  houses,    Sut  the  typical  Ifcstern  family  is  not  in  the  marke.t  . 
.  for  that  much  turkey  meat  at  one  time,       „  '    "      '     •  --^ 

"So  here' s  the  solution.     'JJhe  large  oirds  arc  no-w  "being  sold  in  halves  ajid 
sections.     You  can  "buy  turkey  legs,  "breo.sts,  wings,  "backs,  gi"blets, ,  .all  "by  the 
piece.    And  the  pieces  have  many  various  uses  w^ll  adapted  to  family  meals, 
Por  instance,  one  cvji  "buy  a  "breast,  cuf  it  into  steaks  aaad  fry  the  stcal:s. 

The  Bureau  of  Human  I'utriti on  and  Home  Economics  suggests  'a_  stuffed  leg 
and  thigh,  v/hich  rjnoimts  to  almost  as  much  eating  as:  a  small'_ leg' of  lamb.  Meat 
, on -the  wings  ,  and  thighs,  can  "b'-" .  cut  from  the  "bonos  and  rolled  into  a.  small  roast., 
;''!Flesh  from  the  "backs,  necks  and  gi'blGts  may  l)o  made  -into  stev;,-  hash,  salad  or 
'sandwich  spreads. 

Chickens  come  "by  the  piece,  too 

The  U.S.  Department._.of  Agriculture  suggests  that  the  hom'^mrker  v/ith  a  small 
family  may  often  find  it  more  economical  to  buy  a  small  amount  of  cut-up  chickeja, 
And  the  cut-up  form  is  certainly  more  convenient  for  mothers  vrho  'c.rc  cooking:;-  ■  „•■. 
a  little  chicken  for  the  ■ba"by,  but  don't  plan  on  serving  chicken  to  the  rest  \  ■ 
of  th,e  . f fijni ly , on  any  particular  day,-  ■'•''*■,  ,     ...  ^ 

"  "      ■   HOI/  i.-UCH  SDI3LE  IvjEAT?        ,    ■•"  ■■' "    '  '  :  , 

Tvlien  it  comes  to  whole 'birds,  h-^re's  a  table  v/hich  may  give  "your  listeners 
a.  general  idea  of  how  much  edible  moat  to  expect  from  a.  dressed  bird,  (feathers 
picked  an.d  the  bird  bled  but  not  evicerated.) 

fat  toned.,  roasting  chickens, .,63  percent ,  edible  .neat' •  "  .,  Ll'--, 

'  '•  ■   ■unfattehed  "'roast_ing  chickens, ,.  ,57  percent    .  "  ■ 
fattened  broilers  61  percent      "     .,  ". 

unf  attened  broilers ,  . . 54  percent      "     '  '  /I  '     ' '  , ,  _  , ,  ■.'V' ,.  ■', 

^   ^  „f.atto,ne.d  hens,  ,  64  percent      "      "  y"  "  .  '  • '  r^"  ..  ...V 

turkeys,.-....,  ,  68  percent      "     '  "  «  • 

;       ^  ,.    .  ?OQD  hotIs  moK  "m  ahd  hsaiT   

'^"^^IPS  1x1  the  days  long  past_,^  turnips  were  used  as  both  food  and_medicine. 

It  was  br-lioved  that  th-^  broth  made  from  them  was  good  for  the 
gout,  and  made  excellent  scouring  soap  for  beautifying  the 
face  and  hands. 


PACiriC  lL45g3g  PAlTOBAivIA 


Los  Ang;el^s 
3SST  PRUIS  SUYS  Snail  oranges 

IJ  I-IODSSA'TS  SUPPLY  Large  oranges  (ceiling),  lemons,  grapefruit,  avocados, 

limes 

II.  LI5HT  SUPPLY,  Pears j  tananas,  apples 

3:^32  Yl^G-LTAPLS  3UTS. ...  Cauliflower 

I-:  kOHjPJvIS  SUPPLY  Lettuce,  celery,  carrots,  "beets,  green  onions  (high), 

■  "broccoli  (slightly  lower )j  rhu'bar"b,  potatoes 

Ii:  LlC-H-2  Supply  Tomatoesj  eggplant. .  asparagus,  dry  onions  (cpiling), 

peas  ("best  at  ceiling),  3ell  ppppers  and  soft  sq_uash  (high) 
artichokes,  Srussels  sprouts  (high),  sweet  potatoes  (ceiling) 
mushrooms  (high) 

» 

Sp:a  Prancisco 

BEST  PHuIT  BUYS,  Avocados,  lemons,  oranges,  grapefruit 

iilC-x-ir  SUPPLY  Apples  (ceiling),  pears,  tangerines 

3SST  IIK^SIABLI::  BUYS. ...  Cauliflower ,  peas,  potatoes 

IIT  i-IODilPsATli  SUPPLY  Hhu":oar"b  (lov/er),  cao"bage,  artichoi:^s  and  peppers  (slightly 

lower),  spinach,  celerj'-,  lettuce,  sv/eet  ;^otatoes  (ceiling), 
tomatoes 

LIC-H'I  SUPPLY,.,  Asparagus  (high),  dry  onions,  soft  squash  .... 

•  •   .  Portland 


3LST  FHUIC  3UYS  Oranges 

m  MOD^SASi;  SUPPLY  C-rapefruit 

ni  LIG-HT  SUPPLY  Avocados 

BijST  "^/IjG-liTABLZ  BUYS. ...  Carrots ,  "beets,  turnips,  parsnips,  ruta"bagas,  ca"b"bage 

III  MOPliPA^ii  SUPPLY  Ca.ulif lov;or,  lettuce,  peas,  gr^en  onions,  rhu'bar"b,  potatoes, 

Soinach 


I_  LIG-.ill  SUPPLY  Dry  onions,  tomato-es,  peppers,  squash,  sv;eet  potatoes 

Seattle 

BZS::  PHUIT  BUYS  Small  ora^nges  .  •  • 

I]ir  MOBLHATL  SurPLY  Larg'^  oranges,  lemons,  grapefruit,  medium  size  apples, 

avocados  (lov.^'^r)  _    _  _ 

Ir  LIC-HT  SUPPLY  Larg^  appl'-^s,  peej-s^ 

BLSY  YZG-Z2ABLI:  3"UYS...  .:>w' potatoes,  caulif Ipv/f^r    "  _  '  .  . 

Ill  IXDl-BAOIS  SUPPLY, ...  .Broccoli ,  old  crop"  potatoes,  c at "b age,  carrots,  celery, 

I'^ttuce,  green  onions,  spinach,  peas,  rhu"oar"b,  turnips, 
parsnips,  ruta^oagas  < 

III  LIC-HY  SUPPLY,*  Dry  onions,  tomatoes,  eggplant,  peppers,  cucum"berB 
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HELP  FIGHT  FAMIIS 

Have  you  read  the  first  report  of  the  Famine  Emergency  Committee,  which 
ir.ot  recently  at  the  ihite  House,  at  President  Truman's  request?     The  members  made 
a  direct  appeal  to  every  American  for  cooperation  in  a  program  of  food  conserva- 
tion, to  make  m.ore  food  available  for  shipment  overseas.     It  was  pointed  out 
that  speed  is  vital,  and  that  Americans  of  good  v.dll  can  do  more  and  do  it 
faster  than  any  system  of  official  rationing  orders.     The  committee  agreed  that 
the  greatest  good  can  be  accom^plishod  by  saving  wheat  and  wheat  products,  and 
conserving  edible  oils  and  fats. 

You  broadcasters  of  programs  appealing  directly  to  the  American  homemaker 
have  a  v;onderful  opportunity  to  be  of  tremendous  help  at  this  time.    All  of  you 
doubtless  hove  in  your  files,  and  in  your  minds,  many  conservation  ideas  v/hich 
would  be  valuable  to  your  listeners.    You'll  find  suggestions  along  these  lines 
elsewhere  in  Padio  Round-Up  this  v/eck,  and  we'll  pass  some  more  along  to  you  in 
weeks  to  come.  •■ . 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,'  along  writh  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  and  Director  General'  of  UlIPPA,  presented  to  the  group  a 
picture  of  the  tragic  food  conditions  in  many  foreign  countries.     This  shov/ed 
that  the  United  States  is  their  principal  hope  for  help.     The  other  side  of  the 
picture  reveals  r  substantial  increase  in  food  consumption  in  this  country  over 
pre-war  years.  •- 


SHAPirO  OUP  C^OKTITG  OILS 

For  the  April  through  June  ..period,  civilians  vdll  receive  less  shortening, 
salad  and  cooking  oils  than  they  have  had  during  the  first  three  months  of  this 
year. 

There  arc  throe  reasons  for  the  cut  in  supplies,   first    we  normally  consume 
less  fats  and  oils  in  the  April  through  June  period  than  in  the  cold  v/inter 
months.     Second,  this  country  is  being  asked  by  the  President  to  export  '^']^,QiOO 
tons  of  fats  and  oils  during  19ii-6  to  help  relieve  shortages  of  these  commodities 
abroad.    And,  at  the  same  time  that  foreign  needs  are  critical,  the  V^h^^-Uh  yiold 
of  oil  from  our  four  principal  vcgotr.blc  oil  crops ...  cottonseed,  peanut,  corn  and 
soybean. ..  shows  a  decline  from  original  estimates.     The  decrease  is  in  lov/er 
Decem.ber  estimates  of  cotton  and  peanut  crops  and  less  processing  of  corn  and 
peanuts  for  oil. 

Since  the  realization  of'.o.il  from  th-^  ISh^-hj^  crop  is  less  than  was  figured 
three  months  ago,  manufact^irers  of  shorter. Ing,  cooking  and  salad  oils  can  get 
only  88  percent  of  the  fats  and  oils  they  used  on  an  average  during  I9U0  and 
19U1.     :!rrgrrine  quotas  vail  remain  unchanged  at  95  percent  of  the  19^1-  production. 
This  level  has  bern  in  effect  since  last  April.- 

You  won't  notice  more  lard  on  the  retail  markets  either.  Federally-inspected 
packers  in  rll  but  11  southern  states  are  setting  aside  for  government  purchase 
an  amount  of  lard  equal  to  5  percent  of  the  live  v/eight  of  hogs.   iThis  lard  is 
also  needed  to  mx-et  urgent  foreign  needs. 

On  the  brighter  side  is  th^  fact  that  the  olive  oil  supply  for  the  second 
quarter  of  this  year  should  improve.    V.'e  will  be  recei^-'ing  shipments  of  olive 
oil  from  several  Mediterranean  countries  in  exchange  for  soybean  oil. 
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FACTS  ABOUT  FAT 


There  nrc  a  great  many  wr.ys  of  stretching  our  supply  of  fats  and  oils.«», 
some  of  which  we'd  do  well  to  carry  over  from  v/artime.     Nov;  that  we're  faced 
?;ith  a  continuing  shortage,  you  broadcasters  can  do  a  great  deal  to  help  the 
situation  by  suggesting  substitutions,  methods  of  extending  the  supply,  and  by 
urging  homcmakers  to  carry  on  with  the  salvage  of  inedible  fats.     Here  are  a 
few  fat  facts  from  USDA's  Bureau  of  Huma.n  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics,  which 
you  m.ay  like  to  pass  along  to  your  listeners: 

1.     Get  the  fats  you  use  as  spreads  for  broad  out  of  the  refrigerator  long 
enough  ahead  of  time  to  soften  them  a  bit  so  they'll  spread  easily.     Don't  let 
them  melt,  though,  or  they'll  soak  in,     2,     Be  thrifty  with  salad  dressings. 
Add  them  at  the  last  minute... at  the  table  if  possible.     Then  the  dressing  von't 
settle  and  be  left  uneaten.     3»     Try  cooked  salad  dressing  for  a  change,  thickened 
with  flour,   to  help  make  the  oil  dressings  go  further. 

Here's  a  recipe  for  cooked  dressing,   in  case  you  don't  have  one  in  your 
files: 

-|-  cup  fat  (drippings  or  rendered  trimmings)  1  tablespoon  sugar 

3  tablespoons  flour  1  cup  milk 

-5-  teaspoon  mustard  1  egg 

1-7S  teaspoons  salt  I/3  cup  vinegar 

Blend  the  melted  fat  and  flour  mixed  v/ith  the  seasonings,  ■  Add  the  cold  milk. 
Heat  and  stir  constantly  until  thickened.     Cover  and  cook  over  boiling  water  for 
5  minutes  longer.    Add  part  of  the  sauce  slowly  to  the  beaten  egg  while  stirring. 
Combine  with  the  rest  of  the  sauce.     Stir  and  cook  a  few  minutes.    Add  the  vinegar 
slowly  and  continue  to  cook  until  thick. 

Avoid  excessive  heat,  as  it  v/ill  spoil  fat  and  the  food  cooked  in  it. 
Also,  fats  that  have  reached  the  smoking  point  will  become  rancid  more  quickly. 
Among  the  fats  that  smoke  quickly  are  butter,  margarine,  drippings  and  olive  oil, 
5.     For  all  practical  cooking  purposes,   fats  may  be  substituted  measure  for  measure 

in  most  recipes,  with  the  exception  of  pastries.    T'ihon  oil  is  used  instead  of  a 
firm  fat  in  pastries,  mix  the  oil  with  the  water  before  combining  it  with  the  flour, 
■'hen  it's  used  in  cakes,  mix  it  v^rith  the  other  liquid  ingredients.    Y'.'hen  using 
unsalted  fat  in  place  of  a  salted  one,  be  sure  to  add  salt,     6.     Remember  that  all 
left-over  fat  can  be  used  again  unless  it  is  too  strong  in  flavor,  or  scorched. 
Even  strong-flavored  fats,   such  as  lamb  or  mutton  fat,  can  be  used  for  certain  foods 

 combined  m th  onions  or  mixed  vegetables  in  soup,   for  example,  or  used  as  the 

shortening  in  crust  for  meat  pie-,  or  in  spice  cake,  gingerbread,  or  orange  cakes 
or  cookies. 


FOOTNOTE  ON  FAT  SALVAGE 


Every  once  in  awhile  v/e  hear  a  plaintive  plea  from  a  wman  vho^s  tried  to 
turn  in  fat  for  salvage  and  found  her  meat  dealer  uncooperative.     This  isn't  a 
common  complaint,  but  it  should  never  happen,  and  here's  what  to  do  about  it  if 
you  run  into  the  situation.     Call  your  USDA  County  Agent  or  your  Home-  Demonstration 
Agent,  report  the  occurrence,  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  dealer.     An  investi- 
gation will  be  made  and  the  difficulty  adjusted.    Nothing  should  happen  to  dis- 
courage homemakers  from  saving  fat  and  turning  it  in  for  sr Ivage . . , , the  world 
shortage  of  fats  is  still  critical. 


LET'S  GET. GOING 
ON  GARDENS 

.If.  you've  had  a 'bit  of  the  fine  spring  xveathor  that  some  parts  of  the 
country  have  enjoyed ' during  the  past  week  or  so,  your  listeners  arc. probably  in  a 
receptive  mood  for  Some' garden- talk.     Last  v;eek's  Radio  Round-Up  covered  the  . 
President's  appeal  for  a^vigorous  home  garden  program  this  year.     Now,  here's, 
nev's  about  the  Department  of  Agriculture  '  s  Committee  on  ,  Home  Gardening. ..  .and 
ivhat  this  committee  plans  to  do.     Secretary  Anderson  has  requested  that  it  assist,, 
in  stimulating  and  coordinating  activities  of  all  department  agencies  haying 
anything  to  do  v/ith  the  production  and  conservation  of  food  from  home  gardens. 
Every  effort  will  be  m^.de  to  develop  a  completely  effective  program  to  supplement 
our  food  requirofmehts .    Another  duty  of  the  committee  is  to  consider  and  make 
recommendations  for  a  long-time  program  V/hich  vi  11  include  improvement  of  home 
suri*oundings  and  communities,  in  both  city  and  country. 

Angles  pnd  appeals 

Secretary  Anderson  has  appointed  Paul  C,  Stark,  Director  of  the  National 
Garden  Program,  Chairman  of  the  committee.    Among  the  other  members  is  Dr.  Hazel 
K.  Steibeling,  Chief  of  the  Buroru  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics .. .the 
only  vomsn  member,  incidentally. 

There  are  several  angles  from  vhich  iromen  broadcasters  can  slant  comments 
on  home  gardening.    For  instance,  your  first  appeal  might  be  from  the  humanitarian 
standpoint ... .President  Truman  stressed  that  first.     The  reports  from  overseas 
of .  mr Inutrition  and  actu^il  starvation,  and  those  photographs  of  hungry  children, 
surely  vdll  give  you  enough  material.    And  v/hcn  it  comes  to  nutrition,  there's 
no.  fresher  food  than  that  from  a  person's  ov/n  back  yard.     It's  a  matter  of  minutes 
from  the  home  garden  to  the  dinner  table,  and  that  'means  every  vitamin  should  be  in 
fine  fettle.     Then  thf.  re's  the  exercise  angle  »♦.  .which  should  appeal  to  many  of 
your  feminine  listeners.     Remind  them  that  home  gardening  is  cheaper  and  pays 
better  dividends  than  any  exercise  course  they  could  possibly  take. 

President  Truman  mentioned  this,  r..-hen  he  said:     "in  addition      to  the 
contribution  gardens  make  to  better  nutrition,  thrir  value  in  providing  outdoor 
physical  exercise,  recreation  and  relaxation  from  the  strain  of  modern  life  is 
widely  recognized," 

Adam's  profession 

And  here's  another  point  for  considerf  tion,    "'hile  the  food  grown  at  home 
won't  give  direct  relief  to  famine  sufferers  in  other  parts  of  the  vorld,  it  vi  I'l 
rrlease  food  of  the  -type  that  can  b^  shipped  overseas.    Also,  it  vail  help  re- 
lieve the  congested  rail  shipping  situation,  by  making  us  less  dependent  on 
commercial  supplies,  .  ..    

A  home  garden  is  all  th.^t's  necessary  for  membership  in  that  very  special 
society  about  v/hich  Shakespeare  wrote';     "There  is  no  ancient  gentlemen  but 
gardeners', .  .they  hold  up  Adam's  profession." 
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backgr^'^uj>id  oh  bread 

No  doubt  j'ou've  heard  of  the  prpctice  called  consignment  selling  of  bread  and 
bakery  products,  which  alloved  retailors  to  return  to  bakers  the  goods  unsold  at 
the  end  of  the  day.     The  result  of  this  was  that  large  quantities  of  such  food  was 
fed  to  livestock  or  destroyed. .  .it  meant,  of  course,   an  extensive  v/aste  of  critical 
ingredients ...  flour,   shortening,  dried  milk,  and  sugar,    '".h.cn  V'e.r  Food  Order  llo.l, 
the  original  "bread  order"  v/as  put  into  effect,  consignment  selling  was  prohibited, 
and  thus,  in  the  three  years  since  that  time,  great  quantities  of  food  have  been 
3  r  ve  d . 

Since  the  adoption  of  our  nationrl  program  for  conserving  wheat,  lATO  ^1  has 
become  newly  important.     Charges  made  recently  against  several  large  bakeries 
involving  violation  of  this  provision,  have  focussed  attention  on  it,   and  have 
served  to  remind  the  bajring  industry  that  all  provisions  of  the  bread  order  must 
be  observed.     The  industry  itself  h^d  a  hand  in.  drafting  the  order,  vjiich  was 
considered  desirable  by  a  large  majority  of  bakers.     Incidentally,  only  l^.'^l^ 
violations  have  been  uncovered  in  this  ^-^yec.r  period... a  good  record,  considering 
the  fact  that  about  28,000  comjnercicai  baking  establishments  were  affected  by  ^'.TO  yfl 

Nov:... what  c^n  the  homemaker  do  to  help  in  this  connection?    VJcll,   she  can 
restrain  her  impatience  if  she  finds  occasionally,  late  in  the  day,  that  her 
favorite  food  store  is  out  of  bread.     Hie  effort  to  comply  mth  this' order  will 
doubtless  lead  some  stores  to  cut  down  on  their  bread  pu.rchases.     Then,  too, 
if  a  shopper  sees  a  table  of  bread  marked  "day-old  bread",  offered  at  a  low^er 
price,   she  shouldn't  hesitate  to  buy  from  this  table.    After  all,  don't  ivo  use 
bread  considerably  more  than  a  day  old  in  our  homes  all  the  time? 

■  It's  going  to  take  f^ll  of  us.. private  individuals,   industry  and  government..... 
working  together,  to  stop  the  waste  .of  food  in  every  v.-ay.     Here's  an  instance 
where  'it's  likely  that  a  better  understanding  by  homemakers  of  an  industry  problem 
will  help* 


NlilE'S  THE  NUI^SER 

Monday,  B-Tarch  11th,  is  the  day  on  which  spare  stamp  ITo .  9  in  -'f'-r  Ra.tion  Book 

I],  becomes  valid  for  5  pounds  of  sugar  for  home  canning.  It  will  ^bc  good  through 

October  51 »  19^6,   so  ;/ou  might  tell  your  listeners  they  don't  need  -to  rush  out 
and  buy  the  sugar  right  axvay  if  they  don't  need  it. 

■The  reason  for  validating  a  :canning  sugar  stamp  so  early  in  the  yerr  is  that 
in  the  South  there  are  fruit  crops  ready  for  canning  right  now.     The  use  of 
canning  sugar  should  be  carefully  planned,  however,  as  0?^!  says  there  isn't 
likely  to  be  a  total  of  more  th^^n  10  pounds  pe.r  person  available  for  this  purpose 
throughout  19U6.  •  Another  sug^'_r  stamp  probably  vd  11  be  valida-ted  early  in  the 
summer-.  ■     -  .  . 

Thoae  v^ho  do.  not.h^ve  a  Ration  Book  14.... and  this  applies  mostly  to -Veterans 
of  .tKc  Armed:  Forces ...  should  use  stamp  9  in  the  single-page  sugar  ration  book.  ■ 
This  book  is  being  issued  to  returning  war  veterans,  to  parents  O'f  nev/babies, 
and  to  those  v^ho 've  lost  their  ration  books.     It  can  bo  obtained  from  OPi-Js 
district  offices.     Incidentally,  v.^arn  your  listeners  not  to  throvj  away  V.ar 
Ration  Book  Ij.,  even  after  all  the  sugar  stamps  have  been  used.     It  should  be  held 
until  the  happy  dry  vihen  all  rationing  is  officially  ended. 


MOFE  ABOUT  BREAD 
COIJSEF.VATION 

Here  are  a  fev:  more  suggestions  from  the  Home  Economists  of  USCA  for  using 
up  "bread  thpt's  begun  to  get  a  little  hard  or  dry... also  for  utilizing  crusts 
and  the  heels  of  the  loaf,  often  discarded.     Perhaps  they'll  furnish,  you  with 
some  helpful  program  material . 

Melba  toast,  served  instead  of  bread  at  a  great  many  sm.art  restaurants, 
is  easily  made  at  home  and  is  specially  good  vdth  salads  and  soups.     It's  made 
simply  by  heating  thin  slices  of  bread  in  a  slow  oven  until  they  arc  thoroughly 
dry  and  slightly  brov-Ti . . . they  take  on  a  new.  flavor  too,    iinother  interesting 
use  for  dry  bread  is  to  cut  it  in  strips  for  bread  sticks,  or  into  cubes  for 
croutons,  and  bro-vm  it  in  the  oven. 

Then  there  are  hot  sandv/iches  galore  to  choose  from. .  .toasted,  grilled, 
or  filled  v/ith  creamed  mixtures.     Slightly  dry  bread  is  ideal  for.  these,  and 
they  can  be  ji^.st  a  lunch,  or  something  to  build  a  v.'hole  m.eal  around.     Open  face 
ground  beef  sandv.iches ,  broiled  under  direct  heat  and  served  piping  hot,  vAll 
make  a  hit  v.'ith  everybody.     For  another  good  sandv;ich,  cheese  broiled  on  top  of 
•  the  bread  is  delicious ...  sometimes  vd.th  thin  slices  of  fresh  tomato  added,  or 
strips  of  bacon. 

^"hcn  it  comes  to  stuffing  for  chicken,  remember  that  for  the  dryish  type 
of  stuffing,  medium-dry  bread,  2  or  3  d?ys  old,  is  best.     The  proper  procedure 
is  to  cut  a  lonf  in  tivo  pJid  fork  out  the  inside,   saving  out  the  crusts  for  other 
uses.       The  pieces  of  bread  should  be  picked  r.pr.rt  v;ith  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
until  all  the  crumbs  are  fine  and  even  in  size.     There's  no  hard  and  fast  rule 
about  stuffing,  but  the  follov/ing  are  good  proportions:     1  cup  of  crumbs,  1  to 
1  1/2  tablespoons  of  fat,  about  l/U  cup  chopped  celery  and  parsley,  a  very  little 
onion,  and  herb  seasoning  to  tpsto. 


UPPIIIG  THE  TAKE 

In  order  thr.t  this  country  can  fulfill  its  meat  commitments  to  foreign 
countries  for  the  first  half  of  19i+6,  purchases  of  meat  are  being  stepped  up. 

Effective  March  3,   the  set-aside  on  pork  from  federally-inspected  meat 
plants  in  57  states  was  increased  from  10  to  I3  percent  of  the  live  weight  of  the 
hogs.     Southeastern  states  arc  not  affected. 

Set-aside  orders  affecting  beef,  veal  end  mutton  \'cre  extended  to  all  states. 
So,  at  present,  30  percent  of  our  Commercial  grade  of  beef,  L|.0  percent  of  the 
Utility,'  grade,  and  SO  percent  of  the  Canncr  and  Cutter  grade  are  reserved  for 
export.     In  rdditicn  to  this,  30  percent  of  our  Choice  and  Good  grades  of  beef  • 
arc  sot  aside  for  army  purchase,    ^ hen  it  comes  to  vcrl  and  mutton .. ,U0  percent 
of  the  Utility  grade  verl  and  20  percent  of  Choice,  Good,  Commercial  and  Utility 
grades  of  m.utton  are  being  set-aside  to  meet  criticrl  food  needs  abroad. 


SPICj]  PIC5JUB3 


■  The  ^ice  picture  13621113  to  look  a  bit  "brighter.    We  are  starting  to  get 
types  of  cinnaaon  from  China;  closer  to  the  kinds -we ' used  to , enjoy  hefore  the 
v;ar,'-  .As  you  pro'oaljly  knov;,  the  commercial  cinnajnon  formerly  distributed  by  our 
spice  packers  v/as  actually  cassia.  •  .commonly  called  cinnamon,    During,  the  v/ar 
vre  imiDorted  the  true  cinna:non,  v/hich  comes  only  from  Ceylon.     This  cinnamon  is 
.  iio.t  generally  liked  in  this  country  because  of  its •  light,  color  and  mild  flavor, 
but  v;e- had  no  choice,  as  it  was  all  that  could  be- shipped,  during  the  v;ar* 

a-rue,  the  cassia,s  that  are  coming  in  to  our  spice  v/harves  right  nov;  are 
aiQt-.of  the  best... but  clo'ser  tc  the  types  v/e  prefe.r-,.  .  3.e,t.v/e.ejL  us  and  one  of 
i5he.,raost  desirable  cassias  is'  the  political  disturbance  in  Indonesia.  Once 
the  air  clears  in  Java,  we  will  be  seeing  these  favorite  types  ag*iin^ 

Pep'oer.  m.ace  and  nutmeg 

Pepper  hasn't  perked  up  yet»    Throughout  the  v^ar  years ^  we  were  dependent 
on  supplies  from  the  Stocks  acciunulated  just  before  the -war.    These  stocks  are 
substantially  depleted.    On  hand  is  about  enough 'for  the  balance  of  the  year, 
on,  the  present  .quota,  basis* 

:,■  V.Oaen  it  comes  to  mace  and  nutmeg,  \\'e  are  still  dependent  on  the  West 

Indies  the  iSast  Indies  being  tied  up  in  ite- own.  difficulties  at  the 

moment.    The  West  Indian  crop  v/as  lov/  this  year,  but  v;e  are  getting  enough  to 
meet  a  reasonable  portion  of  nutmeg  and  mace  needs ^ 

All  the  o-ther  spices  a.r.e  coming  from  sources  that  were  open  during  the 
war.,. cloves  from  Madagascar  and  Zanzibar, . .cs-l-e-ry  seed  and  ginger  from  India, 

STEAinBaHEY  APPJlAIUHCj  

, Those  luscious  strawberries  now  at  fruit*eounters  .g.re  coming  chiefly 
fr6m  Jlorida,    California  has  a  limited  supply  to  take  care  of  its  local 
markets.    Ceiling  prices  are  the  same  as  last- year, .... . 

The  yield  of  winter  s trav/borries  has  been  good  in  Florida,  but  the  peak 
shipr)ing  period  has  passed  oiad  iiarch  should  see  the  supply  pretty  vrell  moved, 
■•By  the.;  last  of  March  or  the,  first  of  April,  Louisiana  strav/berries  will  be 
■leaders'.  ,  Most  of  our  early  spring  strawberries-  come,  fjrom.  .this  state,  v;ith 
Alabama,,  Texas  and  the  southern  district  of  Cali-f-o.rnla  .fiarnishing  the  balance. 

Spring  strav/berfy  acreage  now  shows  a  sizeable  .increase  over  last  year,, 
21,500  acres  compared  with  17,000  acres  in  1945,    The  condition  of  the  crop 
ls-:cxcol3^ent  but  frost  damage  could  alter  the -yield  .figure ,  ■  


POOD  LIOT^S  PROLI  PAR  Al'D  iOlAR 


LSTTUCj], . . .  .Apicius,  the  notorious  Roman  epicure,  had  an  interesting  way  of 
preparing  lettuce,., he  boiled  it- with  onions ,.  parsley  and  mint, 
and  seasoned  it  v/ith  pepper  and  other  seeds,         serving  it  v/ith 
gravy,  oil  and  wine. 


8- 


Los  An'geles 

JPiUI"  nT  i-IODZlIlaE  SUPPLY, ,,,  .Oranges,  tangerines,  lemons,  limes,  avocados  .(lower), 

gra:pexi-uit  (slightly  lower) 
II'  LIG-Hu;  SUPPLY  ...Apples  (ceiling),  pears,  "bananas,  Cuoan  and 

Hav:aiian  pineapples 
3'£ST  Yi]Gi]TA3Lil  BUYS  Cauliflov/er 

IIT  I-I0I}2]Afi.TJ  SUPPLY.,,.  Potatoes,  Italian  squash,  "bunc-hed  vegetables,  green 

onions,  celery,  rhulDarlD,.  pep.pers,:  TDroccoli  (lovrer), 
peas,  tomatoes 

IIT  LIG-I-rr  SLTPLY,,  Dry  onions,  a.sparagus,  lettuce,  sv/eet  potatoes 

( slightly  higher) ,  Brussels  sprouts,  artichokes 
(high),  Florida  snap  "beans  (ceiling),  eggplant  (high), 

San  Prancisco 

BJS'T  PHUIi  BuTS  Oranges,  grapefruit  '  ■   ■  .  .  ■ 

I¥.  KOl^'F^^  SUPPLY  Avocados        ^  ■  .  , 

ir  LIGHT  SUPPLY  ^pples  (ceiling) 

BilST  VJ&2T^LJ  BUTS  Caulif lov;er,  potatoes,  "broccoli 

III  l-iOII]P^xJ  SuTPLY  Carrots,  rhu"bar"b,  peas,  artichokes,  peppers, 

squash  (lov/er),  toaatoes,  celery,  lettuce 
II"  LIGHT  SuTPLY  .Asparagus  (lovrcr),  dry  ordons,  sweet,  potatoes 

(slightly  higher) 

Portland  V  . 

33ST  PHUIT  BUYS  Snail  oranges,  Arizona  grapefruit 

liT  HOLSHALil  SUPPLY  Tangerines 

li"  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Apples,  pears 

BJST  VJGiJTABLJ  BUYS  Caooage 

n:  MOiaHATJ]  SUTPLY,  Cauliflov;er,  carrots,  lettuce,  celery,  green 

onions,  potatoes,  peas,  rhuoar"b,  spinach,  tomatoes 

Il'T  LIGHT  SUTPLY  Asparagus,  artichokes,  dry  onions  (coiling).,. 

Brussels  spro-j.ts,  peppers,  zucchini,  'sv;eet  potatoes 

Seattle 

B^ilSi'  PHUIT  BUTS  Seedless  grapefruit  •  (lov/cr) ,  small  oranges  (lower) 

II'  ilOIGEA'TZl  SUTPLY  Apples  (mostly  'finesaps  at  ceiling),  avocados,  ■ 

•  largo  oranges  and  piric  grapefruit  (ceiling) 

II'  LIGHT  SUPPLY  P'Anjou  pears  (season  practically  over),  Cuban  ■ 

•  •  ■•  ^inea-Tole,  Plcrida  tangerines 

3::ST  1^G2]TA3L2]  3U"fS  Local" hothouse  rhuharb  (lower),  broccoli,  "bunched 

carrots,  caulif lov/or,  green  peppers,  green  onions, 

tomatoes  (lov/er) 

li"  liOISPs^iTjl  SUPPLY  Cabbage,  celery,  dry  onions,  old  crop  potatoes, 

rutabagas  (slightly  higher) ,    bunched  vegetables 
ni  LIGHT  S'uTPLY  :  Pirst  California  asparagus  (high),,  lettuce  (ceiling) 


Radio  Round'up 

A  weekly  lervice  for  Directors  of 
Women*!  Radio  Programi 


Vj.  S.  OiP^^^^^    '  March  15,  1946 

ALONG  THj}  LIL'^S  op  :F0C]}  SAVIHu  .,Much  of  tho  current  issue  of  Ro.^and-Up 

is  do  voted,  to  v/hat  foods  are  abundant 
in  the  West,  so  that  hone makers  can 
"begin  imrnodiatoly  to  do  their  part  in 
this  national  program. 

^'lAY  \f-2  GAIL  YOUH  ATTi]i:TIOH  TO......  Stories  ahout  abundant  foods  under 

these  headings   Palatable  Poultry,... 

Our  Spring  Market  Basket ... .Western  Pish 
Storv. .Potato  Replacement. 

SA72  POOD  TO  SAl^  LIV33  ,  Hov/  broadcasters  can  help  to  bring  about 

an.  awareness  of  the  urgency  for  homempkers 
to  adopt  a  slogan  of  "save  food  to  save 
lives." 

PURTKiilR  PIG-UB3S  01'  POOL  Lov/ored  wrld  supplies  of  wheat,  rye  and 

hogSc o ofurther  indication  of  the  need  for 
;      ■  •       food  conserva-tion. 

THSJil  LITTLi]  WOPDS.....  .An  o:cplanation  of  those  terms  "enriched", 

"fortified"  and  "restored"  nov;  appearing 
on  food  labels. 

A  QJJAEl'Iiia'S  IvOE^^H  OP  SUG-AH  ....Jioss  sugar  for  U.S^  civiliejas  next  quarter 

thaii  they've  had  the  first  3  months  of  this 
year, 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

Room  555 

821  Market.  Street 
-  •  San  Prancisco,  Calif,  • 


The  v/onien  "broadcasters  of  the  United  States  ceji  do  more  than  alnost  ejiy  other 
group  of  v/oiaen  in  the  country  to  help  the  President's  Jamine  ilmergency  Coirjnittee 
in  the  current  drive  to  conserve  wheat,  wheat  products  and  food  fats  and  oils. 
After  an  all-day  meeting  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1/ashington  last  Monday, 
the  con-ur.ittee  issued  a  statement  v;hich  included  a  num"ber  of  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  accomplishing  this.    You  directors  of  v/omon's  programs,  \-;ith  your  large 
audiences  of  v;onen  listeners,  are  olDviously  the  ones  who  can  get  these  recommenda- 
tions across  to  the  American  housewife  in  a  way  that  vdll  make  her  aaxivious  to  co- 
operate.   You're  already  regarded  a.s  a  friend  "by  your  listeners,  as  well  as  a 
counselor  in  household  matters.    Your  explanation  of  the  reasons  "behind  the  con- 
servation program  and  your  helpful  suggestions  a"bout  ways  in  v;hich  food  can  he 
saved,  ..plus  the  emotional  appeal  v/hich  is  made  more  effectively  "by  radio  than  "by 
any  other  moans... all  this  malces  it  possi'blo  for  you  to  "be  of  very  real  assistance. 

It  is  q_uite  possi"ble  calls  for  help  will  'oe  made  upon  yonj:  program  time  "by 
the  state  and  county  ilmergoncy  ?ood  PrograLi  managers,  recently  designated  "by 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Anderson,     These  managers  are  the  state  directors  of  USDA's 
Production  and  I'larhe ting  Administration,  and  chairmen  of  the  County  Agricultural 
Conservation  Comjr.ittoes .     They  will  call  on  state  and  county  USDA  councils  to  help 
coordins.to  the  program  and  organise  food  conservation  measures  recommondod  "by  the 
President's  Corimittoe .     Their  specific  tasks  will  "be  to  set  local  food  conservation 
gOcils,  work  out  conservation  measures  adapted  to  the  various  localities  and  enlist 
the  aid  of  citizens'  orgraiizations  and' the  food  "trades. 

During  this  4-month  drive,  v;e . Araericaias  are  asked  to  make  a  volmitary  sacri- 
fic"o  of  40  percent  of  our  consumption  of  wheat  products  and  20  percent  of  our  food 
fats  and  oils.    This  shouldn't  "be  difficult  v;hon  the  American  house v;ife  is  shov;n 
how  she  can  help  so  much  "by  saving  just  a  little  every  day.     Your  cooperation  can 
pake  this  drive  a  success. 


z^u2^THj]:i  riauzils  oi:  food 

«  —I.    ■    ■      .   —I—  -~-  -  -  ■ — -—  -   II 

The  Ir-test  .  nev;s  aoout  the  lowered  v;orld  supplies  of  several  important  foods 
points  u.p  the  vital  importance  of  conserving  foo'd  oT  "all  kinds.-  USDA' s  Office  of 
-xoreign  Agricultural  Halations  states  that  production  of  v/heat,  rye,  Jiiid  hogs  is 
down  sharply,  according  to  preliminary  reports, 

'■Jorld  wheat  production  in  1945,  totaling  a""Dout  5  "billion  200  million  "bushels, 
is  the  smallest  since  1929,  and  is  8  percent 'les^  thaji  in  1944.-  The  i3uropoan  crop 
alone  was  55  percent  smaller  than  prev;ar.    Bread  rationing  continues  in  most 
countries  and  further  reductions  in  rations  arc  expected.    Milling  extraction  rates 
are  likely  to  "be  increased  in  some  areas,  in  order  to  stretch  supplies  still  fur- 
■:ther.  .  As  for  rj'-e,   the  world  production  "for '1945  is  "e intimated  at  about  one  hillion 
400  million  bushels,  which  is"a"bout  10  percent  less  than  the  1944  crop.  These 
figures  are  the  lowest 'since  the  small  1921  crop.     If  m.ore  rye  i;ere  available, 
this  could  hfive  been  used  v/idely  in  mony  countries  as  a  substitute  for  v.dieat,  ?.yo 
is  normally  the  principal  bread  grain' in 'maiiy'^^itions  of  iJurope. 

-he  decrease  in  v;orld  hog  numbers  on  January  1,  1945,  compared  with  a  year 
earlier,  is  5  m.illion  head,    Purthermoro,  because  of  the  critical  v:orld  shortage 
of  grains,  the  production  of  hogs  outside  the  United  States  is  expected  to  decline 
even. more,  in.  the  face  of  a:a  increasing  demand. 


Prom  "ciiickGii  little"  to  "chicken  plentiful"  miglit  v/oll  "be  the  current 
paraphrase  to  a  familiar  nursery  tale, 

■  For  the  ne:ct  several  v/eeks,  poultry  v/ill  continue  as  the  meat  in  "best  supply 
at  your  grocery  stores.    Seasons  for  the  temporary  aloundance  are  record  poultry 
flocks  for  civilian  use  and  a  shortage  of  feed  plus  very  limited  freeser  space. 

As  you  know,  every  effort  is  "being  made  to  conserve  a  part  of  the  grain  nor- 
mally used  for  poultry  and  livestock  feed,  so  that  substantia-l  shipments  of  v/heat 
can  go  to  the  hungry  people  in  Europe,     This  has  meant  that  farmers  must  do  a 
greater  than  normal  job  of  reducing  their  flocks.     This  goes  for  turkeys  as  Vv-ell 
as  chickens. 

Under  normal  conditions,  a  seasonal  over-supply  of  jpoultry  could  "be  moved 
into  storage.    But  at  j) resent,  frcoser  space  is  short  "because  there  are  already 
record  stocks  of  looultry  in  storage.    So  during  the  vreeks  that  producers  are 
adjusting  their  flocks  to  the  feed  situation,  consumers  can  help  "by  incres.sing 
their  use  of  pouitr;--*  m^eo.t  of  all-  kinds.  ... 

Farm  fraiiilies  are  heing  SiSkGd  to  cat  more  poultry  at  home,  and  to  can  or 
store  in  frcegier  lockers  the  "bii'ds  that  cannot  be  used  imraedaately.  Increased 
use  of  j)oultry  hy  consumer's  r.t  home  end  in  public  «^ating  p.laces  in  ur"brai  a.reas 
v/ill  also  help  to  prevent  loss  of  food-  vrhen  producers  face  exi  over-crowded  market. 
And  of  course,  greater  purchases  of  poultry  now  ^^4^1  help  conserve  other  foods  in 
less  xolentiful  suv)r)ly. 

The  U.S.  Dcpa.rtment  of  Agriculture  stands  ready  to  buy  dressed  poultry 
through  its  jprice  support  operations,  as  an  r.id  to  the  farmer  who  is  culling 
heavily.    HoV'.'cver,  greater  use  of  current  supplies  of  poultry  "by  consigners  in  rural 
and  urboii  areas  v/ill  provide  more  imiaediate  relief  in  local  market-distress  areas. 


"  A.  QUAIlTiiH'S  ¥Q5TH  GI  SUG-AR  -  '  '  " 

With  sugar  still  short  as  a  v/orld  commodity. .  .U.S.  civilicjis  v/ill  get  a 
smaller  per  capita  supply  of  this  commodity  for  the  period  April  through  Juiie  than 
they  did  during  the  first  three  months  of  1945. 

The  second  quarter  sugar  allocation  for  civili?ais  announced  "by  the  U.S, 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  "be  1,585^000  tons.     This  is  a  seasonal  increase  of 
285,000  tons  over  the  civilian  allocation  for  January  through  ilarch.     Seems  v/o  use 
more  sugar  the  second  quarter  of  the  year  v/ith  the  beginning  of  home  paid  commercial 
-canning  and  food  processing.    Actually,  the  per  capita  share  for  civilims  is 
smaller  because  of  an  increase  of  more  than  8  million  persons  as  a  result  of  de- 
mohilisation  of  the  anned  forces. 

Allocations  for  shipment  outside  the  continental  United  States  show  increases 
for  the  quarter  ahead  partly  hecause.of  reduced  military  requirements.    But  it  has 
"been  impossible  to  allocate  as  much  as  eaiy  claimcJit  v/ould  like  to  ootain  or  heeds. 


,4^ 


GUH  S?Hir&  KAIS^T  3ASIL3T 

'.'estsm  honemakers  should  have-  no /-■ferouDle 'doing  their  part  in  the  food- 
saving  CE2paign  and  following  the  suggestion  fron  President  Truiaan's  Fanine 
-Unergency  CoEimittee  to  serve  abundant  foods  more  often. 

;  .Cur.rentlv,  the  alD.undant  food  list  for  the  'Jest  will  give  plenty  of  opportu.-" 
nity -t-0  keep- the  .-daily  menu  interesting.    Cauliflower  is  plentiful  and  potatoes, 
and  ."bunched  vegetables  are  good  "bu^^'s  on  most,  markets.    Spinach  is  in  moderate  to 
plentiful  supply.    Broccoli  is  a  good  "buy  in  many  markets.    '.Jith  supplies  of  such 
spring  numlDers  as  asparagus,  green  peas,  and  snap  Taeans  destined  to  increase  as  - 
the- season  moves  ,  along,  menu  planning  in  f-.is  food  emergency  talces  on  an.  encour- 
aging note,  .  . 

Plentiful  fruits  v.'hich  can  be  used  often,  to  Xaka  the  place  of  pastries  and 
desserts,  axe  oranges  and  grapefruit,  with  avocados  abx-Jidant  in  some  areas,  She 
comToinati on  of  available  fresh  fruits  v;ith  hone-canned  fruits  in  desserts  and 
sp^lads  ;.m.'ay  help  many  ahomenalcer  to' -cut  dov;n  on  her  family's  pastry  consumption, 
ApToles  ..and  spears  .are  in  light  supply  in  most  mo.rk'^ts,  and  a  few  "baiaanas  and  fresh 
pineapples  are  available  at  fairly  high  prices.     Incidentally,  in  picking  out  fresh 
prn^apples  shoppers  should  look  for  fruit  that  is  ripe  and  of  a, golden  color  be^ 
fore  cutting, .  .because  green  pineapple  is  not  very  palatable,  ■ 

Along: poultry,  lines,  supplies  of  hens,  3|  jjounds  and  over,  are  plentiful 
and' need  con&umer  promotion  right  nov;  v;hile  v.restern  farmers  are  culling  flocks 
considerably^  .as  part  of  the  feed  conservation- program,    i3ggs  seem  to  be  moving 
•in  plentiful  supply,  through  trade  chaiinsls,  but  consujner  demand  is  quite  heavy. 
But  as  spring  v/eather  continues  into  early  s^jmrner,  eggs  should  be  even  more  plenti- 
ful. 

-As  usual,  you  see,  we  are  turning  to vomen  broadcasters  for  assistance. 
"■During  vrartimo,  they  did  an  immeasurably  good  Job  of  telling  their' listeners  about 
the  plentiful. foods.    And  v/e'x-e  counting  on  thoir  cooperation  again. 

3ach  v/eek  we  v;ill  feature  the-. fruits  aid  vegetables  and  other  foods  most 
abundant  on  the  i'^est  Coast,'  in'  addition  to.,  the  more  detailed  listing  carried 
regul'arly  o'n  page  . 8. as  "Pacific  liarkct  Panorama."    0\ir  reports  to  ycu  v.dll  be 
based' on.  information 'obt'ai'ne'd  "from  Pcderal-State  l-Iarko t . iTews  representatives  of 
the  'U.S.  Department  "of  Agriculture.    If  there's  a  market  news  office  in  your  city, 
v/e  hope  you  will  feel  free  to  call  these  representatives  v/hcnever  you  want  more 
detailed  .or-  localized  information  than  v;e're  giving  you  in  Hound-"up, 


»  ...4JO  1^^.    j~  o  ^^^^^ 

Fresh- and  frozen  fish  (excluding  shell  fish)  are  becoming  more  plentiful. 
Currently,  "up  and  dov.'n  the 'coast,  filet -of  rock- cod  app-ears  to  be  most  plentiful, 
Shis  variety  v;as  very  popular  with  the  Army  during  v;artime,  and  no.v;  that  Army 
purchases  have  fallen  off,  considerable  quaiitities  are  available  in  civilian 
markets-.  ■  "   "      '    .  ■- 

Along  the  northern  part  of  the  Coast  (from  "r/ashington  dovm  through  central 
California),  codfish,  link  cod,  saiddabs,  flounder,  rex  sole,  and  frozen,  salmon  are 
also  in  good  supply.    On  the  soutloern  California  coast,  barracuda,  sea  bass,  and 
mackerel  are  most  plentifrj..    Halibut  is  noticeable  by  its  absence.    One  sure  check 
on  what  varieties  of  fish  are  available  in  your  owii  markets,  is,  of  course,  to  call 
a  local  distributor. 


POTATO  I^PLACaivISl^TT 

An  angle  you  may  want  to  stress  in  the  campaign  to  save  v/heat  for  a  hungry 
vrorld  is  that  of  substituting  some  other  food  occasionally  for  "bread,    i'iany  of  the 
v/omen  in  your  audience  already  may  "be  follov/ing  the  policy  of  not  eating  "bread 
and  potatoes  at  the  same  meal.     The  only  thing  loft  for  you  to  do,  therefore,  is 
to  sell  them  on  the  idea  of  choosing  potatoes  more  often  than  "bread,  since  the 
food  value  is  so  similart 

Just  to  spike  that  rumor  a"bout  the  spud  "being  a  fattening  food. ...here  are 
some  fa.c-ts  from  USDA's  3urea,u  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Econom-ics.    A  mfidium- 
sized  potato  provides  a'bout  100  calories,  which  is  a"bout  the  calorie  content  of  one 
thick  slice  of  "bread  or  two  thin  slices,    A  serving  of  green  peas  or  sweet  corn 
contains  a"bout  the  same  nura"ber  of  c-alorios , , ,a  serving  of  lima  beans  has  more. 
It's  the  generous  heii^ings  of  gravy,  "butter  or  margarine,  or  cream,  used  along 
v;ith  potatoes,  that  bring  the  calorie  total  up. 

If  you  want  to  say  more  about  the  food  value  of  the  potato,  you  might  point 
out  that  it's  nearly  80  x-^c-cont  water,  but  that  the  remaining  20  percent  makes 
it  va,luable  in  the  diet.    This  includes  some  protein  of  good  quality,  starch, 
iron  and  other  imxoortant  minerals.    As  for  vitamins, ,  .potatoes  contain  some  of 
the  B  vitamins,  as  well  as  vitamin  0, 

•  .  •  • 

Somebody  m.ay  inquire  why,  since  our  potato  supiDlies  are  bountiful  right  now, 
we're  not  sending  some  abroad.    Yovi  caji  tell  them  that  this  is  being  done; 
siseable  quantities  of  potatoes  a„rc  going  overseas,  particularly  to  I'rancc  and 
Belgium.    Since  potatoes  are  both  bulky  and  porisha.ble,  however,  overseas  shipments 
ai'e  necessarily  limited. 

As  for  menu  ideas,  "iJSDA's  nutrition  specialists  suggest  potatoes  for  break- 
fast in  hash-brov/ned  or  creajn  style,  as  pancalces  or  as  potato  calces.    At  luncheon, 
potato  sala.d  might  talce  the  plr.ce  of  a.  saiidv/ich.    And  at  dinner  time  potatoes 
can  replace  bread  in  stuffings,  or  form  the  top  crust  of  moat  pies  or  other  baJcod 
dishes.    Tell  youv  listeners  they  can  get  c  helpful  leaflet,  "Potatoes  in  Popular 
Ifays,"  prepared  by  the  Bux-oau,  which  gives  many  v/ays  of  cooking  potatoes.  All 
they  have  to  do  is  v/rite  Agriculture  Radio , '  I'ashington  25;  D.  C, 


•  ■     '  RiiMIiJIBa  POR  MAHCH 

By  this  time,  many  homomakers- may  have'  forgotten  the  abundant  foods  listed 
by  the  U*S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  month  of  March.'    Some  items  are 
me^ntioned  olsoi'/hore- in  this  issue,  but  the  full  list- might  v/ell  bear  repeating  so 
that  you  can  toll  homemaJcers  what  they  need  to  feature  often  during  the  last  half 
of  this  month. 

Hero  in  the  V/est,  these  foods  will  be  in  good  to  plentiful  supply:  potatoes, 
eggs,  poultry  (chickens  over  3^  poujids ;  turkey,  heavy  hens  and-toms),  oranges, 
grapefruit)  avocados,  spinach,  buiiched  vegetables,  broccoli,  cauliflower  (very 
plentiful),  and  oatmeal.    Asxoaragnis  probably  won't  get  into  the  plentiful  class 
until  early  April,  '  ttoile  celery  is  in  very  good  supx^ly  in  most  markets,  prices 
are  eomev/hat' high,  keeping  this  vegetable  out  of  the  "best  buy"  group.  Shipments 
of  spring  lamb  to  market  will  become  increasingly  heavy  tov/ard  the  end  of  March 
and  should  be  quite  plentiful  in  early  April, 


gEEGj]  LIITI^  T'OPJDS 


Do  70 u  knov;  th.s  exact 'difference  "between  the  tliree  words  so  often  seen  on 
food  packages  or  lalaels  these- de.ys .,  .enriched,  restored,  fortified?    To  many 
.people,  they  signify:  Vaguely- 'that  the  food  is  improved  in . sone  'v/ay.    But  the 
feeling  often  seems  to  be  that  there's  a  distinction  v;ithout  axi'j  real  difference, 
i-o-u  night  like  to  take  a  short  "brush-up  course  based. .on  information  furnished  by 
"the.  n'i«.trition  specialists  of  USDA.  .  .  so  here  it  is: 

■Enriched. .  .the  addition'  of  certo.in  food  values  ,  to  bread  and  flour. 
(Incidentally,  ■  this  v;brd  .is.  properly -applied  only  to  broad  and  flour.)  The 
arioyj^it  of  enriciiment  is  set  by  law",  and  it.  is  required  by  'iar  ?ood  Order  i^l  that 
all.  baiters'  x-zhite-  bread  aiid  rolls  be.  er.richcd.    Under  these  standards  iron  and 
tv.-o  B  vitamins,  niacin  and  thiamine,  are  put  back  in  about  the  em.ounts  v;hich  are 
lost  in  the  milling  of  white  .flour,    Siboflavin,  a  third  B'vitamin,  is  added. in 
even  larger  amounts  than  are  fouiid  in  v.^hole  v.dieat.    As-  for  calcium  and  vitamin  D, 
their  addition  is  voluntary, ,  though  staTic' "-"(is- have. been  set  up  .for  them.  Jlour 
for  home  baking  is  not  re^quired  to  "be  enriched,  but  this  is  done  volujitarily  by 
many  millers.     If  it- is  labeled  ehriched,-  hdv.'evor,  it  must  meet  government  stand- 
ards ,  ■  ;  ■ 

Se stored. » .this  is  putting  back  into  food  nutrients  which, have' boon  lost 
in  porcessing,  and  is  a  voluntary  action  on  the  part  of  manufacturers ,  For 
i-hstaiice,  certcdn  brealcfast  cereals  are  restored,  to  whole,  grain  levels  by  adding 
thiamine,  niacin  and  iron. 

Fortified. .  .this  is  adding  to  foods  nutriti-'.'-e  values  hot  originally  present, 
Ihe  fortifying  of  ^margarine  with  vitamin  A,  '  and  of  milk  v;ith  vitamin  D  are  two 
examples .  -  ■ 

"  ■  Manjr  of '  you  like  to  have  special  guests'  on  timely  subjects.    So  here's  a 
tip.    Charles  U,  Dragc>  v.^ho  is  4!xtension  -Horticulturi&t,  for  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  .in- V/ashington,  3,  C.  is  coming  out  T.^st  to  talk  v;ith  everyone,  oon- 
corned;^ on- the  subject  of  bigger  and  better  hgrne  gardens,.   In  case  some  of  you 
would  like .  to*  schedule"  him  on  your  programs,  here  is  his  itinerary,    I^Iarch  18, 
Seno,  I'evada  (Golden  Hotel) ..  .I-Iajrch  19,  20,  Berkeley,  California  (Shattuck  Hotel) . 
March  21-22,  Corvallis,  Oregon  (Benton  Hotel) .,  .Har-ch  23,  Portlojnd,  Oregon 
(Imperial  Hotel) ..  .March  25-26,-  .Piillman,.  Tiaahington .  ('7ashington  I-Iotol)...M^rch  23, 
Moscov/,  Idaiao, ,  Jiferch  29-30,,  Bozeman,  i'ior.tajia  (Baxter  Hotel) .,  .1-Iarch,   31,  Billings 
Montana  (iTprthcrh  Hotel). 

As  ,fm  c±pcrt  in  his  field,  v;c  feel  sure  Er.  Dr age  vail  have  plenty  of 
interesting  .and  instructive  information  for  homemakers,  .  .on  ornaxiental' as ''v/ell 
as  food  gardens, .  .and  pr.rticula!fly  along' he  •  lines  of,-<hov;  home  gardens  v;ill  fit 
into  the  importajit  foqd~saving  program-. whi'cli  this  nation  is  launching. 

Those  cfyou-.  loca'tcd  at  state -colle-ge',  centers  might  v/ish'.to  check  in  advance 
with  the  State  Extension  iJdi tor  for  a -fcvr  more  details,  on  i-ir,  Dragc's  visit. 


lAOT  sza^T  01'  mn) 

iJnclosed  is  the  fact  sheet  on  I'Tational  Hone  penons.tration  Week  (May  5  to  12) 
v/hich  v/e  promised  you.     It  contains  interesting  information  from  extension 
service  ahout  the  work  accomplished  Dy  this  program,  and  v;e  hope  you  will  get 
some  good  13 ro grain  ideas  from  it. 


MXm  TH0S3  PRilSMg 

V'ar  I'ooa  Order  144.  ..t'le  v/heat  conservation  order... has  TDeen  amended  to 
permit  the  manufacture  of  farina.      iFarina,  widely  used  as  a  hase  for  infant  and 
invalid  foods  and  as  a  orealcfast  food,  is  a  granular  product  made  from  the  v;hitest 
portion  of  the  wheat  kernel.    Under  the  80  piercent  extraction  regulation,  the 
m^sJiufacture  of  farina  was  automatically  stopped. 

As  the  order  is  emended,  sm.all  amovjits  of  farina  can  "be  separated  during 
the  manufacture  of  flour.    Iiov:e\^er,  the  flour  from  \\±iich  farina  is  separated  must 
still  te  80  percent  or  higher  extraction.    As  a  result  of  this  amendjuent,  you 
won't  notice  any  reduction  in  the  8mo\?nt  of  this  cereal  product  on  the  market. 
Millers  may  no^-;  manufacture  farina  up  to  five  percent  of  the  amount  of  straight 
flour  from  which  it  is  separated.    In  the  rit^st,  millers  have,  generally  separated 
only  2  to  3  percent  of  their  flour  in  the  forr^  of  farina.. 


GA21E3:T  GIGCK  LISu? 

Your  listeners  viho  ai-o  making  a  list  of  gavrdon  needs get.ting  ready  for 
the  1946  version  of  the  home,  garden, .  ."bigger  and  hotter  than  ever... will  ap~ 
preciate  some  information  ahout  the  prosijects  for  garden  supplies.    Here's  what 
USDA  specialists  have  to  say  on  the  situation.  ...  , 

Seed:     the  exports  say  we'll  have  enough  seed  of  nearly  all  kinds  to  go 
around.    Prices  are  X'-oported  a  little  lov/or  then,  last  year.    J'urthermore,  there 
seem.s  to  do  a  hit  more  seed  in  each  package.    You  mdght  suggest  to  those  v/ho 
have  small  gardens  that  they  share  packages  vdth  their  neighhors.    There's  no  . 
point  in  planting  too  much  seed  and  then  thinning  out  the  jplants  later... and 
certainly  nooody  v/ould  throv/  away  any  surplus  seed, 

I'ertilizors :     the  situation  is  j-athor  i;>i'Zht  on  co.rta,iu  tyi3cs  of  fertilizers, 
"but  it's  expected  there  will  "bo  enough  to  m.ake  the  gardening  program  a  success. 
There  won't  "be  any  government  allocation  of  fertilizer  as  there  was  during  the 
v.-ar  for  Victory  gardens. 

Implements:     fairly  good  stocks  are  reported  on  hand,  as  production  has  "been 
good  during  the  past  two  years.    Host  of  the  garden  topis,  offered  nov/  v;ore  made 
hoforo  the  steel  strike,    jilquipmont  men  expect,  hotter  supplies  as  soon  as  the 
]price  situation  is  cleared  up  and  full  production  roswAod, 

••  Ins.octicides  and  fimgicidos:     thox-e  v/ill  he  enough  of  hoth  for  home 
gardeners,  although  certain  i^ro  ducts  ax-e  a  little  short.    And  here's  USDA' s  stand 
on  DDT. , . . v/iiich  majiy  are  likely  to  he  asking  pJbout.     It  is  not  suggested  for 
home  gardens  this  year.    Dot  enough  is  known  ahout  DDT,  yet.  to  justify  rocomEiending 
it  to  inexperienced  users. 

There's  one  thing  more  required  in  large  quantities  for  ?.  successful  garden,., 
and  that's  olhow  grease.    The  supply  is  unlimited. .  .pro d.ucti.o.n  depends  on  the 
individuall 
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Lo's  Angeles  ■ 

"B^ST  illUIT  BUYS. ,  Granges  (large  at  ceiling),  small  sizes  (lovrer),  avocados, 

grapefruit  (lov;er),  tangerines. 
IIT  KCDJ?,AS-3  supply.  » . ... .  . Lenons ,  limes  (higher ) 

IH  LIC-HI  SUPPLY  ....Apples  (ceiling),  Cutan'  and  Plawaiian  pineapples  (higli), 

"bananas  (ceiling),  pears  (ceiling) 
3ilS2  ViiC-ilTABLil  BUYS  Cauliflov/er,  potatoes ,-,  TDimched  vege tallies  (lov/er, 

except  green  onions) 
IIT  I-I0DJ3A2i3  SUPPLY  Peas  (lov;er),  Italian  squasii  .(lo.v;er ),  celery,  •  carrots , 

caolDage:  (lo'.-.-er),  rhulDarl)  (lov/dr),  peppers  (lov;er)  'broccoli, 

(lover) 

IIT  LI G-rl?  SUPPLY.  Aspara.g-us  (high),  lettuce,  (ceiling) ,  onions  (ceiling .and 

aoove),  sv;eet  potatoes  (ceiling),  artichokes  (high), 
Brussels  sprouts  (high),  garlic  (high),  mushrooms  (high), 
eggplant  (higla),  Plorida^snap  "oeans  (ceiling),  tomatoes 
(ceiling)  ,       .  •■ 

San  Prancisco 

BJS:  JPUI'I  BUYS  C-rapcfruit,  orrngGs' (coiiin:)  -  ^  ^  ' 

li;  IIOIEPA^J  SUPPLY  .Tangerines  (cheaper),  avocados  (lower)     ,  ' 

lU  LIC-HT  SUPPLY  ."...Apples  (ceiling),  pears  (winter  varieties,  v/ith  season 

pra.c  t  i  call'7  o ve  r ) 

BJST  Y2QrS2.^31^  BUYS  Broccoli  (lover),  cauliflov/er ,  potatoes  (higher) 

m  IIOIUPAI'J  SUPPLY  Both  artichokes  and  peas  (dropping  out  of  l^xcury  price 

class),  asparagus  _( lower ) ,  lettuce  (lov;er).,  peppers- 

(lov;er),  spinc.ch  (lower) 
III  LIC-rll  SUPPLY  Tomatoes,  onions  (coiling)  . 


Portland 


Bi:S?  PHUIY  BUYS  Small  size' oranges ,  Arizona  and- California,  grapefruit 

ir  I-TOIErLalL;}  SUPPLY   .Presh  pineapples,  tangerines 

lU  LIC-HT- SUPPLY  Apples,  pears 

BilSY  VJGJ^ABLJ  BUYS  Potatoes,  carrots,  spinach,  cauliflov/er 

lil  HOUiPAZ:!  SUPPLY  Asparagus : -(lower )      •-  .    ■  •.    :     ■  , 

Seattle 

BJST  PHUII  BUYS  Arizona  and  Texas  white  seedless  grapefruit  (lcv;er), 

sr.all  oranges 


■  liT  i-iOniJBATi:  SLTpLY  Texas  pinlc  grapefruit  (foiling) ,  medium  and  large 

oranges,  avocados,  apples  (mostly  '•'ine saps  at  ceiling) 
IIT  LIC-HT  SUPPLY', ........ .Bananas 

BilSY  VJC-JTA3L£!  BUYS. .Arii chokes,  asparagu.s,  "broccoli,  mustard  greens,  green 

peppers,  new  rod  potatoes,  old  crop  potatoes,  zviccnini. 
sa_uash,  green  onions  (all- lov;er  priced) ,  local  hothouse 

rhutar"b  (lower),  spinach  (idwer)   

.IlTHOXyBAIi^  SUPPLY  Ca3"bage,  caulif  lov;-er ,  celery,'  rutabagas  (all  higher 

■  "  priced),  "b'onched  carrots,  lettuce .  ( ceiling) ,  green  peas, 

Huc"bard  sruash,  sv/eet  potatoes  (ceiling),  tomatoes 
(ceiling),  turnips  '  - 

•  Ilf  LIC-HT  SUTPLY  .Cucum'oors,  e-ggplant,  mushrooms,,  dry  onions  (ceiling) 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

Room  S09 

321  i-i&rket  Street 

San  Prancisco,  California 


.Here's  a  look, at  fruits  and 
vegetables,  in  terms  of  price 
and  supiply,  for  your  refer- 
ence- in  making  menu  suggest- 
ions. 


ASUITDiUTCZ  FOE  APRIL 

Broadcr.stors  can  dispel  any  fears  anong  tlioir  listonors  alDout  tho  possiljility 
of  a  food  shortage  "bocauso  of  our  shipments  to  -Sioropo,  "by  keeping  them  continually 
informed  of  plentifuJ  foods.    Last  v;eek's  Radio  Round-Up,  you  may  remern'oor, 
covered  items  to  "be  alDundon-t  or  in  good  supply  during  the  rest  of  this  month, 
under  the  story  "Our  Spring  Harket  Basket,"    The  April  a"bundajit  food  list  for  the 
West  v.dll  include  —  poultry    (heavier  weights),  oa.traeal,  potatoes,  eggs,  cauli- 
flov.'er,  fresh  aaid  frozen  fish,  spinach,  asparagus,  lettuce,  and  carrots, 

l.'Iiy  Hainly  \faoD.t 

It's  logical  that  some  of  your  listeners  may  v;onder  why  v;heat  is  the  one  food 
our  government  is  concentrating  on  for  shipment  to  -Europe, .,  ,v;hy  v;e  don't  also 
send  our  excess  meat,  poviltry  and  eggs  to  Europe  and  other  surplus  items.     In  the 
first  place,  the  normal  process  of  animal  grovrth  requires  months  iDofore  livestock 
mature  to  marketing  v;eights.    I'ot  only  docs  it  trke  too  much  time  to  get  these 
meat  md  poultry  products  produced,  more  time  than  v;e  have,.,. hut  it  requires 
special  tr£?n.sportation  and  storage  facilities,  refrigerator  cars  and  cold  storage 
spa.ce. ,.  .00 th  of  which  are  on  the  short  side  of  the  supply  right  now.  Refrigera- 
tor end  cold  storage  facilities  arc  also  needed  in  handling  potatoes  which  are 
plentiful  here  now.    But  v/heat  cr^a  "be  shipped  today,  tomorrov;,  the  next  day,  rnd 
so  on......  moved  long  distarxcs  in  freight  cars  aiid  held  a  long  tine  in  elevators 

v/ithout  deterioration,    t/laat'-s  -more  .i-mpartant,  . v/heo.t  .oan  .become,  into  food  for 
humaji  consumx^tion  in  a  matter  of  v;eeks  from  the  time  it  leaves  this  country. 


*.'e  vxo  told  qiuto  forcefully  that  v.diG.t  v;e  Americrns  ccji  send  to  ilurope  during 

the  next  120  days  "betv/een  ^now -an.d -the  .middle,  .of  .August  .will  .coujit,;  Obviously, 

v;d  cannot  v;ait  for  food  to  be  produced,    l.'c  need  to  send  the  food  that  is  most 
readily  r.vail able  now,  that  o.-^n-be  most  .easily  handled  .and  distributed.,-  and  that 
will  supply  a  maj:im-am  of  nourisluient  cjid  heclth  rebuilding  pov/er  to  tho  peox^lo 
who  are  facing  starvation  that  food  is  v/heat, 

Crco  Re'^ort  Dissolves  Rationing -Rvcior  .  .  ..   

Another  question  in  the  minds  of  many  Americans    —  v;ill  v/e  have  food  ra- 
tioning again  —  was  partially  ajisv.-ered  by  the  crop  report  issued  March  20,  in- 
dicating mother  bumper  U.S*  •  food- harvest  .for  194S,  .  .5'armers  have  .  indicated  in- 
tentions to  plrjtit  357,250,000  acres  of  crops,  compared  v/ith  357,000,000  acres 
last  ye-JT,  aiid  355,000,000  acres  for- thcs .  1934-35- average .  .  Ilost  of  .the  time,  house- 
v;ivcs  aren't  too  interested  in  a  lot  of  lengthy  figTires  on  crop  acreages,  But 
this  is  one  time  when  they  are  t  *;  and- tksy- have  plenty .  of  -  compcixy.  in  -^ur ope ,  v;here 
v;e  have  become  the  t'other  Hubbard  for  millions,    •.''elcome  news  is  the  fact  that 
another  bumper  v;heat  crop  is  •  in- prospect*  •  And  acreages  •  of .  oats,  pernuts,  rJid 
rice  0X3  e^c^jccted  to  go  over  national  production  goals  set  earlier  this  year  by 
Secretary  of  jigriculture  Clinton  ?,  Anderson,   

Intended  acreages  of  feed  grains  and  sorghums  show  m  increase  of  one-third 
million  acres  over  1945,  but  v;ith  grain  consuming  mimals,  including  chickens,  on 
Januaryl,  1946,  slightly  above  a- 5^0 rx- earlier,  the  increase  is  needed  to  malntcan 
continued  relatively  high  levels  of  livestock  production.    Rice  acreage  v/ill  reach 
eiz  alltime  high,_aJid  acreages  of  oats,  and  peanuts  are  expected  to  be  above  recom- 
mended national  goals,    A  20  percent  increase  has  been  indicated  for  sugar  beets,., 
and  vegetable  grov/ers  report  a  ten  percent  increase  in  plantings  for  conning  and 
processing,  v;hile  truck  crop  acreage  for  fresh  market  m.ay  be  5  percent  larger. 
Least  favorable  is  the  outlook  for  vegetable  oil  seed  crops,  with  1946  soybera 
acreage  at  12  percent  less,  rnd  flaxseed  14  percent.    Of  course,  whether  farmers 
carry  out  their  intentions  through  to  harvest  depends  on  a  number  of  factors, 
including  the  v.'ea.ther  rnd  adequa.cy  of  farm  labor  rnd  nev/  farr.i  machinery. 


TH3  FOUHT-aiTTH  M^tSilH 


_  The  "big  jolo  ahead  of  radio  women,  and  all  of  us  who  are  working  actively  to 
promote  the  prograiii  to  conserve  food  is  to  make  every  homemal^er  in  the  United 
States  feel  that  she's  an  ex-officio  menfoer  of  the  Qorrnnittee  ' of  13.     That's  the 
coniiiiittee,  v/ith  former  President  Hooter  as  honorary  chairman,'  and  Chester  C,  Davis 
as  chairEian,  which  is  formulating  the,  guiding  policies  of  this  program  io  help 
feed  starving  millions  all  over  the  world.     It  may  iDe'rr.ther  hard  for  e  good  many 
of  your  listeners  to  realize  the  urgent  need  for  starting  right  now  to  se.ve  food. 
After  all,  most  stores  have  "bread  whenever  we  go  to  Touy,  it. .  .there' s  still  plenty 
of  cereal,  macaroni  and  other ' v/he at  products  on  the  shelves.    Purthermore,  there's 
more  cooking  fat  aiid  oil  aroujid  than  v;e've  had  for  a  long  time.    All  this  douot- 
less  combines  to. make  m^any  peoi^le  feel, that  the  food  shortage  isn't  really  as 
acute  as  some  alarmists,  would  have  us  "believe. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  v/orld  food  crisis  has  Tdo eh  "brought  into  focus 
only  recently,    ila.rly  this  year  we  "began  to  receive  reports  that  drought  damage 
in  many  coujitries  ha.d  "been  v.rorse  than  anyone  realized,  that  more  food  had  "been 
consumed  than  had  heen  anticipated,  aild  that  we'd  used  vip  our  o\m  stocks  of  majiy 
commodities ..  .particularly  v;hcat, ,  .faster  than  we'd  expected.    Furthermore,  some 
countries  v/ere  found  to  have  underestimated  their  needs,  or  over-estimated  their' 
ability  to  meet  them.. 

This  and  other  "background  information  has  appeared  in  Round-Up  during  the 
past  fev/  weeks,  "but  here's  a  snjnmary  of  facts  you  ma.y  find  helpful,  to  shov/' 
exactly  \/hero  v;e  stand  on  the  food  situation:    world  food  production  per  capita  has 
"been  cut  12  percent  below  prewar  figures.-   Production  in  continenta-,1  iJurope,  v/hich 
norm.ally  imports  10  percent  of  its.  food,  is  20  x^ercont  "belov/  prev/ar  levels.  " 
Drought  in  Pronch  l\orth  Africa  has  cut  food  output  to  half  of  prewar,  thus  cutting 
off  a  valuable  export  a.re a,  and  creating  instead  a  deficit  area.    Drought  has 
sharply  reduced  crops  in  South  Africa,    Argentina's  wheat  crop  is  tv/o- thirds  of 
pro vmr  normal,  the  second  -short  crop  in  a  row.     There'll  "bo  less  thaJi  one-fourth 
vjG  much  rice  for  the  Par  JJast  to  export  as  iDefore  the  v/ar,     Japan's  food  output  is 
three~fourths  of  prev/ar.    In  th<3  follovdng  countries,  production  is  "bo lev;  average: 
Australia,  India,  China,  Manchuria,  Pormosa,  and  majny  parts  of  latin  America. 
Bussia'has  stepped  up  food  production,  but  its  output  is  still  "below  prewar  levels. 

'flion  all  this  is  addc<l  up,  here's  the  'ansT/er:    100  million  people  in- iluropc 
will  he  starving  this  year,  '  Severa;l  million  may  die-  of  starvation  in  India.  In. 
China,  thousands  di-e  "by  the  roadside  -every  day.  • 

l^'Jheat  is  the  feed  m.ost  urgently  nodded  for  shipment  overseas,  "because  it's 
eas'iest  to  transport  and  caji  -feed  the  most  people  in  the  shortest  time,^    A  million 
tons  of  wheat  moans  a  half  year's  suxoplj^       "bread  for  20  m-i  Hi  on  starving  people... 
ajid  v/e  can  supx^ly  this  amount  of  vheat  if  every  American  v;il'l  only  save  tv70  slico^^ 
of  hread  a  day,  '  ■ 

Pats  and  oils  are  desperately  needed  too^    for  maintaining  a.  minimum  level  of 
health,  and  also  for  use  as  soap,  to  fight  the  diseases  nov;  raanpant  throughout 
ilurope  and  Asia,    A  teasiDoon  of  fat  a  day,  srvod  "by  ovdr^-  man,  v/omaji  and  school 
child  in  the  United  States,  will  mean  a  "total  saving- of  at  least  one  million 
pounds  of  fa.t  a  day.  ■ .  ■   '      ■        ■  ■'■  -  ■ 

In  the  vrords  of  the  President's  Pamine  iidorgency  Com.mittee:  "To  avert  hunger, 
we  cannot  fail  to  meet  this  call.     If  wo  fail,  v/e  shall  see  a  irorld  of  disoi-ders 
which  will  pavralyzG  every  effort  at  recovery  and  peace,     -.''e  shall  see  the  doa.th 
of  millions  of  fellow  humrji  "beings.     C-uiis  spealc  the  first  v/ord  of  Victory,  "but  only 
food  can  speak  the  last  word," 
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Herbert  Hoover,  appointed  by  President  Trunan  honorary  chairman  of  the  Paraine 
Emergency  Relief  CoFxiittee,  is  in  Europe  noi/,  surveying  food  needs  of  the  various 
countries.    He  is  accompanied  by  a  group  of  food  and  relief  experts,  representing 
various  government  agencies,  including  Dr.  Dennis  Pitzgerald,  director  of  USDA's 
Office  of  Requirements  and  Allocations. 

Hoover  v/as  interviewed  just  before  his  plane  took  off  and  he  made  some  com- 
ments v;orth  renembering  and  repeating.    He  pointed  out  that  the  present  crisis  is 
.much' worse  than  that  after  the  first  vrorld  v/ar,  because  5OO  million  people  are  in- 
volved instead  .of  m-00  million,  Vforld  Ifer  II  was  longer  than  the  first  war,  and  the 
agricultural  destruction  much  greater,  so  that  crops  have  been  steadily  decreasing 
in  v/ar- torn  coiuitries.    Ilr.  Hoover  said,  in  fact,  that  this  famine  is  the  v/orst 
since' the  thirty  years  v;ar.    Then,  one- third  of  the  I'^eople  died,  since  there  v/as  no 
relief  .  ■  Slow,  as  he  said,  many  m.ore  will  be  saved,  because  v;e  are  malcing  every 
effort  to  save  the  greatest  possible  number.    The  conclusion  of  his  brief  good-bye 
talk  is  v/orth  qiibtiug,  and  you  may  \J^z^t  to  do  so,  if  you  haven't  already.  Here 
.it  is ,  .    .     '   .  ,  •  •  ■  ■ 

"At  the  present  moment  it  does  not  look  as  if  there  is  enough  food  to  cover 
the  whole  problem,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  mission  to  see  how  far  v;e  can  malce 
it  go.    It  loo]:s' impossible  to  save  cverybodj'',  but  we  will  save  everyone  wc  can," 


t:-3  cats  stcry 


Thcrc^s  a  larger  supply  of  oats  for  food  in  the  lihitod  States  than  there  has 
been  for  several- years  past,  which  is  good  ncv;s  in  these  days  of  the  wheat  shortage 
You  sec,-  one  avorago  serving  of  oatmeal 'equals  tv;o  slices  of  bread,  in  food  .valuc, 
and  there  arc-  many  ira,ys  in  V\'hich  oatmeal  can  take  the  place  of  bread  in-  the  diet, 
TJSIlA,'s  Bureau  of  Eunan'i'-dtrition  and  Homo  Econoracs  tells  us  also  that  .  there '  s  . 
even  more  no^orislimcnt  in  oatmeal  than  in  whole  v/heat  in  some  respects.    In  tho;  .. 
milling  praccss, '  v;hcn  the -outer  hull  has  .been  removed,  the  entire  kernel  is  left, 
and  this  is  \/hat  contains  the  g'crm  and  other  vitamin  and  mineral-rich  portions  of 
the  gra.in.    Oatmeal  contains  calcium,  iron,  and  thiamine.    It's  a  protein  food  too, 
and  combined  v;ith  milk,;cggs  or  meat ,  the  proteins  of  the  plant  and  anima.1  foods 
supplement  one  another  to  form  a  highly  nourishing  combination. 

As  you  probably  loaov/,  there  arc  sevcra-l  forms  of  oatmeal,    Pirst,  there's  the 
coarsely  groijjid  isDrncl,'  v;hich  is  true  oatmeal.  '  Thcn^  there's  the  more  familiar 
fom  called  rolled  pats,  prepared  by.  steaming  and.  then  flattening  the.  kernels 
♦bcti;een  steel  rollers,    Pinally  there '  s  the  time-saving  variety  called  quick-cookin 
roiled  oats.    To  produce  this,  the  kernels  arc  cut  and  flattened  cyen  thinner  than 
for  the  reg^alar  type  of  rolled  oats. 

Oatmeal  can  be  used  in  place  Oi.  some-  of  the  v;heat  flour  to  make  highly  nutri- 
tious bread,  muffins,  biscuits  and  cookies,  and  also  can  be  used  in  place  of  bread 
cr-jmbs  in  certain_  meat  dishes,  such  as.mca,t  loaf.    You  can  help  your  listeners  in 
planning  mea-ls  that  fit  into  the  conservation  picture  by  getting  out  tho  recipes 
of  this  type  v/hich  you  doubtless  have  in  your  files.    And  try  to  choose  those 
which  are  fat-saving  as  v/oll  as  wheat- thrifty,  ; 
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SPRIIIO  CLJ^^~UP  mjK 

Has  spring  clean-up  v;eel;  "been  announced  in  youx"  locality  yet?     If  so,,  you 
may  laave  done  something  alDout  it  already  on  your  program.     If  not,  it's  a  good 
idea  to  be  tniriicing  about  it,  because  you  may  receive  requests  from  the  extension 
service  people,  your  coujity  agent  or  home  demonstration  agent,  to  give  some  prog- 
ram time  to  this  important  activity.    l"o  definite  date  is  set  for  this .  observance 
nationally,  by  the  v/ay,  since  it  depends  on  the  weather.     The  cleen-up  program 
should  be  planned  for  as  early  dn  the  scoring  as  possible,  however,    varying  from 
Karch  in  the  South  to  Hay  in  the  llorth.    Some  states  and.  coimties  v.dll  proclaim 
an.  official,  clean- uio  weeh,  but  if  this  is  not  done,  every  farm  commujiity  should 
choose  its'  ov;n' deite,  . 

USDA's  Safety  Council  is  cooperating  with  the  National  J'ire  Protection 
Association  in  this  campaign,  and  here  are  some  rather  startling , figures  to  show 
the  necessity  for  it.    About  90  million  .dollars  worth  of  farm  property  .ds  des- 
troyed by  fire  each"  year.    'Gn  the  average,  arouaid  ten  lives  are  lost  in  fG.rm  fires 
every  day.  ■  -  "v:        '.    '  / 

luien  it  comes  to  accidents,  over  17,030  farm  residents  are  killed,  0Jri.d  ap~ 
prozimatoly  a  million  and  a  half  are  injured  in  accidents  each  yoer.    There's  no 
a.ccurato  data  on  the  number  of  deaths  and  the  amount  of  disease  caused  by  .un- 
sanitary water-supply,  trash,'  and  so  forth.    There's  no  question  though,  that 
these  conditions  are- a  menace  to  rural  health.  •  ".. 

Accident  Prevention  Ideas 

As  for  specific  suggestions,  here  are  several  which  you  might  like  to  pass 
along.    These  are  ideas  v/hich  farm  v;omen  might  bo  able  to  follov/,  without  any 
particular  a^ssistance  from  the  men.    And  you  might  point  out  also  that  householders 
in  tomis  and  cities  could  profit  by  following  some  of  those  suggestions:     1.  -  See 
that  yards  and  all  areas  suiToujiding  the  house  are  free  of  broken  glass,  barbed 
wire,  nailrstuddcd  boards  ajid  other  dangerous  litter.    2.  -  Avoid  storing  oil  or 
paint  soaked  rags  or  v/aste  in  closets,  basements  or  other  storage  places.  See 
that      covered  metal  can.  is  provided  for  such  storage.    3,  -  Keep  closets,  base- 
ments e.nd  attics  free  from  loose  or  piled  paper,  and  other  material  that  might  be 
a  fire  hazard.    4.  -  Icko  care  that  all  steps,  porches  and  stairways  are  .in  good 
lepair  and  clear  of  rubbish  and  all  tripping  hazards, 'and  also  adequately  Lighted. 
5,  -  See  tha,t  o.ll  flues,  chim.neys  and  stovepipes  are  kept  cleaai,  and  in  safe  con- 
ditiiin,    6.  -  Moke  sure  that  the  electric  wiring  in  ti|e  ho\-ise,  garage,  barn  and 
other  farm  bviildings  has  been  checked  and  the  necessary  repairs  made  to  prevent 
.:  yhort  circuits  and  other  conditions  which  night  start  fires,     7.  -  Trke  active 
;;-leps.to  kill  ■  rats  and  remove  ■  rat  harbors.     8.  -  Have  ^  sr^Jiitary  conditions  checked 
>„round,  springs ,  wells  and  cisterns  so  that  the  wa.ter  suxoply  mo.y  bo  kept  safe  and 
••  son.xtary.    Also,,  find  out  ■whether  the  water,  supply  has  boon  tested,  recently  by 
your  xe-ablic  health'- off icer,' '9.  -^  Provide'  safe  storage  for  kindling  and  other  fuel, 
well  away  from  stove  o'r  fire'place',  10.  -..Qheck  to  determine  that  floors,  v/alls, 
. ceilings  raid  ■partitions  a3:e-'pro'tocted  from  overheating  of  stoves,  furnaces,  and 
pipes,    il.  -  Ileop  all  'light,  bulbs ,  sv.dt.chos  and  electric  motors  free  from  cobwebs, 
./ dust  and  dirt.  '•    '    '  .        :  .■  ■  .-  , 

Spiring  clean-up  week,  to  bo  effective ^  must  be  a  family  job.    Mother  may  have 
to  be  the  spark-plug,  hov/over,  so  you  can  help  a  great  deal  by  stimulating  her 
interest. 
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You  cm  tio  tho  iiono  gardoii  canpaign  right  in  v;itli  tlie  food  conservation 
campaign  in  your  ■broadcasts  this  spring, 

SGcretary  of  Agriculture  Clinton  P.  Anderson  said  recently:     "T/o  shall  do 
all  that  is  hunanly  possible  to  keep  faith  v.dth  the  starving  people  of  other 
■nations,  uy  nrlcing  r:A'"aila'blo  as  nuch  of  our  food  as  v;o  can  possi"bly  spare..  Hov; 
nuch  v/o  can  spare  is  up  to  tho  ;spGople  of  Anerica,    Certain  farn  goals  have  heen 
■raised.    Various  controls  have  "been  inposed  on  the  use  and  novonent  of  critically 
needed  foods.    This  will  not  "be  enough.    JJvery  femily  nust  iDear  a  part  of  the 
"burden  "by  conserving  food  in  every  practical  way,  and  iDy  raising  a    Victory  garden 
if  possicle," 

3y  the  way,  to  answer  the  q^uestion?     "rJill  they  still  "oe  called  "Victory 
gardens"?    Secreatry  Aiiderson  says  "Yes."    He  feels  there's  no  reason  for  changing 
the  nane,  even  though  the  war  is  over.    The  victory  is  not  complete  and  will  not  he 
until  the  wounds  have  "been  healed,  the  earth  in  full  production  again,  rxid  the 
starving  victins  of  v:ar  eating  regularly.     The  nane  "Victory  G-arden"  'is  a  household 
phrase  throughout  the  coun.try. .  .let '  s  keep  it. 

riere  are  sone  good  reasons  you  night  give  your  listeners  for  grov/ing  a  garden 
in  1945.    1,  -  A  garden  helps  add  a  hit  to  the  world  food  supply.     It  supplies 
part  of  a  fa:uily's  food  needs,  rnd  thus  releases  food  sto'cks  that  cm  he  used 
elsev/here  in  the  world,    2,  -  Careful  plriining  of  a  garden  neans  supplying  the 
family's  needs  for  fresh  vege tables,  something  extra  for  preserving.    3,  -  Suc- 
cessive plantings  will  give  continuov.s  supplies  and  late  crops.     4.  -  A  garden  helps 
increase  family'-  sec^jj-ity,  "by  giving  protection  against  possihle  food  shortages, 
saving  money  on  food  Dills,  providing  "better  no\.iris.'uient,  cjid  increasing  the  value 
of  the  home  investment. 

You  can  help  to  follow  through  on  the  slogan  of  the  Victory  gcJrden  program.,, 
"G-arden  and  conserve, ..  to  save  v/hat  v.^e'  ve  won." 


Poviltry's  plentiful,  as  you  know.    But  you  might  put.  a  hit  more  emphasis 
right  nov;  on  roasting  chickens ,.  fowls  and  heavy  turkeys,  since  thi  fryers  and 
"broilers  seem  to  "be  moving  v;ell  in  most  markets,    A.  savory  roast  chicken  or  turkej'" 
is  always  iDopular  as  the  piece  de  resistmce  at  fai".uly  or  comprny  dinners,  and  it 
usually  provides  some  grand  -leftovers,  to'h^  served  cold  or  hot.  , 

Incidentally,  you  might  suggest  poultry  stuffing  as  an  excellent  way  in  which 
to  use  v.p.'dry  "bread  or  ci'umhs,  vrhen  you're  talking  ahout  "bread  conservation.  Also, 
as  a  variation  on  a  franiliar  theme,  mashed  potatoes  cm  "be  used  as  the  "base  of 
pouJ-try  stuffing.    You'll  find  this  idea  in  the  USILi  "booklet  "Poultry  Cooking." 
(Ue  have  a  limited  supply  in  case  some  "broadcasters  don't  have  a  copy  of  this 
cxcellonf  -hooklet  on  hand,    '.-rite  Information •  Service ,  Pl-iA,  821  Market  Street, 
Room ..609,  Sm.  Prmcisco  3,  California.)    Perhaps  you'll  want  to  suggest  adding 
chopped  mushrooms,  or  nutmcats  to  give  it  special  interest.    Jo  matter  how  you 
stuff  it,  there's  nothing  more  delicious, ..  .and  plentiful  use  of  poviltry  at  this 
time  will  heli:  conserve  other  inportorit  foods. 
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Celery  can  certainly  "be  pointed  out  as  a  plentiful  vegetalDle  these  days. 
Most  of  the  crop  is  from  Florida,  vdth  a  CPod  share  from  California. 

Tou  might  vjant  to  emphasize  the  difference  in  the  tVD  tj'p&s'  'avedlahle.  Golden 
heart  is  the  clanched  celery  now  oh  the  market,  and  p)asc'al  can  be  recognized  lay 
its  green  color,    I>uring  the  last  ten  years,  California  has  switched  from  golden 
heart  variety  to-  pascal,  and  ]Florida  is  tending  in  that'  -direction  too.     It  seems 
the.  puljlic  is  coming  more  and  more  to  demand  the  pascal  type.    This  celer;-  has 
thicker,  moi'e  meaty  "branches  and  i&  less  stringy.    Also"  the  pulDlic  is  "becoming 
less  prejudiced  tov/ard  a  green  celery,  ■ 

I&ile  Colorado  and  Utah  celery  grov/ers  produce  well-l)lanchod  celery,  most 
groifers  in  other  sections  of  the  co^antry  have  not  adopted  practices  necessary  to 
p)roduce  the  white  tranches,   - 


SiDinach  is  in  good  supply  at  most  or  the  nation's  vegetable  counters,  and 
that  holds  true  here  in  the  I'ost,     This  vegotahlC'  green  is  still  coming  principal- 
ly from.  Texas.    And  shipm^ents  vdll  continue  from  this  state  until  April,  Arkanse.s, 
the  iTorfolk  E.rea  of  Virginia,  and  Oklahoma,  v/ill  "bo  aistri"buting  their  spinach 
during  A^Dril.    Later,  home  grown  supplies,  v/ill  "be  available  in  most  sections  of 
the  country,    while  prices  of  To::as  sx^inach  have  advanced  from  the  lo\\r  point  in 
the  middle  of  Marcn,  spinach  is  still  roasona"ble  in,  price,"  ■    •  •  •  >  ■        '    ■  ■ 

California  increased  plantings  of  spinach  for-  comme>roial -processing  over  40- 
percent  this'  yor.r.    At  -present,  aven  though  local  canne-rio-s- have  "been  tied  up 
hy  strikes,  it's  not  expected  that  there  xvi  11  "be.  an  aiDprecia'blo  increase  in 
shipments  of  fresh  spinach  from  California  this  spring-,'  ■  •  •  ^  ■ 


CAULIPLG^^S  1T0T3. 


Cauliflov/er  is  fairly  plentiful,  and  ■  just  a'bout  all  the  crop  is  from  California 
at  this  time.    The  winter  harvest,  v;hich  lasts  through  March,  is  slightly  larger 
than  last  year.     The  spring  harvest  of  this  'Veg-5 table -'bc-gins  -the  '  firs t 'of  April, 
and  is  expected  to  be  as  favorable  as  last  year.  .  Cauliflower -is  slightly  higher 
in  price'  than  a  f'cv/  x^reeks  ago,  but  more  reasonably  ]prioe'd  -  than  a  year  . ago-  at 
this  time,  ■ '     '  '  _  ■ 

¥e  can  thanlc  the  farmer  for  '  the'  attractive  snowy-white  .oolor.  of  the  cauli- 
flov;er.     If  it  weren't  for  the  f  armer' s-  tender  care ,  this  vegetable  would  be  all 
green. 


Ifnen  the  cauliflower  is  in  the  grovdng  stage,  the  outer  leaves  resemble  those 
of  the  cabbage.    About  the  time  the  flov/er-  foi-mation  i's  the  size  of  an  egg,  the 
farmer  pulls  the  leaves  up  around  it  and  ties  them  at  the -top.  '  This  keeps  the 
sun  av;ay  from  the.- inner  part  and  it  blanches  to  the  w.hi  to  .color , we' re  used  to. 


'  And -because  of  the  close -kin  of  the  .cauliflower  to  the  cabbage,  your  listeners 
may^be  amused  by ■  this  saying  of '  Mark  Tv/ain' s  - — -  "ca\;Lliflo\-.rer  is  nothing  but  a 
cabbage  with  a  college  education." 
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PACiriC  I-IA5Z3T  PAl^ORAI^IA 


Los  An;~el3S 

BilST  PHUI'T  BUYS  C-rapo  fruit,  loo  so  snail  size  or?jigos 

III  MOIB2Avi3  SUPPLY  Packod  nodiim  to  largs  size  orroiges  (coiling),  avocados 

(iiiglior),  linos,  lenons,  tangorines, 
II"  LlC-rlS  SUPPLY  Apples  (ceiling),  pears,  "braa-ias  (coiling),  Hav/aiirji 

rnd  ^ucrii  pineapples  (higli) 
B2;ST  Y2;C-J2A3L3  3LTS  Ca'alif lower  (lower),  celery  (lov;or),  cab"bage  (lov/er), 

carrots  (lower),  lettuce  (lov;er),  potatoes  (lov.-er) 
11"  ::0IiiRAI3  SUPPLY  3u:iched  vegota"bles  (lower),  green  onions  (lower),  yellow 

cliili  peppers,  iDroccoli  (felrly  high),  peas  (lov;cr) 

Italioj.1  squash  (higher) 
liT  LIC-HI  SUPPLY  .Onions  (ceiling  and  a'oove),  asparag-as  (high),  leeks  (high 

Bell  and  green  chili  peppers  (higher),  sweet  potatoes 

(coiling),  tonatoes  (ceiling),  eggplrr.t  (high),  Plorida 

snapbeans  (ceiling),  Brussels  sprouts  (hi£;h),  rjtichokes 

(high),  grj-lic,  nushroons,  v;hite  suuner,  yellow  crook- 
neck,  "banana  and  Hu"b"bard  squash  (all  high),  hothouse 

cucun"b  e  r  s  ( hi  gli ) 

Srn  Prone  is  CO 

3JST  ZP.UII  BLTS.,,..  G-rapcfruit  ond  orrngos  (at  ceiling  except  snail  sizes) 

IH  IICZBPjLli)  SuTPLY  ,  .Avocados 

III  LIC-HI  SUPPLY  Trr.gerines 

Bj3S?  7J3C-JIA3LJ  BUTS  Potatoes,  caulif lov/er,  iDroccoli,  spinach,  artichokes 

(lovrar),  asparr^^s  (lov;er),  peas  (TdoIov/  ceiling) 
III  i-IOUHA'ZS  SUPPLY Le  t  tuce  ( lowe  r ) ,  cc  Ic  ry 

r."  LI&HI  SUPPLY  Peppers  (higher),  tonatoes  (ceiling),  dry  onions  (ceiling 

ho  thcuse  cucunlie  r s 

Portlmd 

B3S  T  PPXT  H  BUYS  C-r  ape  f  rui  t ,  o  r mge  s 

I2T  li:-H-  SLlPPLY  Apples,  pcrrs 

BJSl  7i3C-i3IA3LJ;  BUTS  Topped  crjrrots,  rutalsagc-S  (lev;),  caboage,  crulif lower, 

spinach,  green  onions,  lettuce  (ceiling),  potatoes 
III  i:CISPA2^  SUTPLY  Celery,  peppers  (lower),  rhubarb 

liT  LIC-:-:i  SUPPLY  Dry  onions"peas  (high),  California  asparagus  (lov/cr), 

tonatoes,  •./inter  spinach 

Seattle 

BJSr  PPUII  BUTS  Lines,  Arizona  and  Texas  grapefruit,  orrnges 

117  MCZlDPAU  SUTPLY,  ..... .avocados  (lov/cr) 

11"  LIGHT  SUPPLY  .Apples  (snril  to  very  snail  at  ceiling),  brnojaas 

BilST  Y3C-i]IA3U  BTxS  Artichokes,  cabbage,  cauliflov;er ,  celery,  lettuce. 


green  peas,  peppers,  nev;  red  potatoes,  sr^inach,  zucchini 
squash,  green  onions,  rutabagas  {cll  lower  priced),  nus- 
tard  greens 

li;  i-I0ICPAi2  SUPPLY  Asparagus,  broccoli,  Brussels  sprouts,  carrots,  dry 

onions,  old  crop  potatoes,  sv/eet  potatoes,  tonatoes, 
topped  beets,  parsnips,  t'ornips 

II;  LIGHT  SUTPLY  Hothouse  rhubarb 


^iP-^  /y  Radio  Round-up 

X   11     -^1^        A  weekly  lervice  for  Directors  of 
"    f^^^^ySt^  Women'i  Radio  Programs 

<*>^-"':'^^  It!      T'  H  I  S  ISSUE 

■  «^  >^  Marcil  29,  194S 

M!SC2^1J«!'&  Tl-IHilJ  or  THil  Pile  Page  2  ,...Here  are  latest  developments  on 

tile  national  emergency  food 
ITOTJS  01:         G-A3CilP  COiJFEPJilCj.  . .  .Page  2  front. .information  al30ut  the 

picture  "Over  There" .. .facts 

POPJI&iT  POOD  PACTS,  Page  3     '  and  ideas  that  tie  into  this 

tremendous  food  supply  under- 

HOLG  CieilTIIJGr  COI^uL:]HT  .....Page  4  taking  oefore-  us  in  America. 

■' ,    .  -  We'll  Toe  sending  you  fact  sheets 

CO'JSERYATIOH  CONTESTS..  Page  5  on  the  Panine  Emergency  Campaign 

and  Victory  G-ardens  in  the  near 

•IT  PITS  liT  A  iTUTSISLL.  ...Page  5' ■  future.    Heanwhile,  these  stories 

may  give  you  some  program  sug- 
TEST3D  Al'P'  APPPOVilJD.  ,     ,Page  7  gestions , 

PISH  PAYS  lODIilS  PIYIIGITP  ..  ...Pa^e  7...  Pacts  on  fish  to  give,  your  lis- 
teners .v;hen  you  tell  them  that 
'     •  fresh  and  frozen  fish  are  an 

171 TH  AIT  li-IPORTj^H  AIE  '  ....  Page  6  /  April  "abmidant  food,'^ 

KASVilST  IlTTi]ESUPTIOE. ............  .Page  6.  The'. pickins '  in  several  markets 

are  a  little  slim  on  the  variety 

Oil  B-iHTG-  A  C-OOP  i]GC-, . .  , , . . . ,  .Fage  5  s.i.d^.    i\Tev;  and  different  recipe 

.  ,;      .  ,  ,:    ■■■  ,  ideas  for  grapefruit,  cauliflov/er 

TAISIITG-  COLP  TUPKJT.',". .... .........  .Page  4  ■ .  and  potatoes  should  he  gratefully 

'      •  -.  received  hy  your  listeners.  The 

PACIPIC  LIARKilT  PAiTOJiAI-iA,.  '..Page  8.  r same  goes  for  eggs.,.aJid  leftover 

",'        -  ..  .  .,  turkey.  ..for- there '  11  "be  .plenty 

leftover  when- the  ■  average-sized 
family  tackles  one  of  those  20- 
pound  hirds,  which  is  a  meat  har- 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  ^ain  in  anybody's  leaguago. 

Eoom  609 

821  Harket  Street. 
San  Prancisco,  California 
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Th.8  tliird  nseting  of  the  Famine  E  me rgency  Comnittse  took  place  a  few  days 
ago  at  the  United  States  Departnent  of  Agriculture,    The  question  v/as  raised  as 
to  the  saving  in  "bread  v;hich  already  has  "been  effected  through  the  voluntary  cuts  '  "" 
tha.t  have  "been  requested,    i^o  over-all  returns  have  'oeen  received  yet,  "but  one 
large  "balding  company  did  report  an  "apprecia"ble  "but  inadequate"  reduction  in  sales, 
V.^ienever  the  "baker  says  that  the  saving  was  inadequate,  it  appears  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  information  work  to  "be  done. 

The  natter  of  rationing  "bread  came  up,  and  tv;o  main  argujnents  against  it 
v/ero  presented.    The  first  v;as  the  element  of  time.,, it  is  "believed  we  vrould  "be 
una'ole  to  got  a  rationing  system  in  operation  quickly  enough  to  "bring  about  the 
savings  ■•.•hich  ajre  necessary  immediately.    The  next  four  months  is  the  critical 
period,  a:id  it  would  talce  a  m.inimum  of  four  months  to  establish  rationing.  The 
second  o"bjection  was  that  low  income  families  depend  much  more  on  "broad  as  a  main 
article  of  diet  than  do  high  income  families.    Therefore,  "bread  rationing  would 
V7ork  an  undue  hardship  on  those  people.    The  general  opinion  of  the  Famine  ilmorgency 
Committee  is  that  if  it  every  "becomes  necessary  to  ration  food  again,  "broad  v;ill 
not  "be  included. 

This- may  help  you  to  ansvrer 'questions  you -are  receiving  nov;,  and  can  "be 
tied  in  V7i^^h■  either  food  conservation  suggestions,  or  "Victory  Garden  talks. 


"0135  01'  Tl^j  GAiRDJj  CCjJ3]3JV.02 

The  iTational  Garden  Conference  opened  in  'Washington  on  March  26,  with 
national  and  commuiaity  garden  leaders  from  all  over  the  country  in  attendance, 
and'v;ith  Paul  C,  Stark,  Director  of  the  ITational  Garden  Program,  presiding.  There 
v;ere  talks  "by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clinton  P,  Anderson,  11.  L,  T.^ils on,  Director 
of  L'SDA's  ilxtension  Service,  Chester  C,  Davis,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Pamino 
-Emergency  Committee .  .-oOJid  a  special  message  to  the  conference- from  President 
Truman,  read  "by  Mr,  Anderson.    You  may  like  to  quote  some  of  their  remarks  in  your 
broadcasts  on  gardens^  so  here  are  a  fev  that -seem -particjilar-ly  noteworthy: 

President  Truman:     "...the  great  conflict  is  over,  but  this  is  no  time  to 
let  up.., not  while  hunger  stall^s  the  world.    Pood  is  today  the  most  sought  after 
commodity  in  the  world*.. we  are  now  challenged  to  help  v;in  this  globaJ.  war  against 
hunger.    Hungry  people  make  poor  disciples  of  democracy.    Pood  is  still  one  of 
the  most  \'-ital  weapons  in  securing  a  lasting  and -stable  peace.    Growing  more  home 
gardens  is    one  wa;-  to  help,    Jvery  pound  of  food  oaten  fresh  from  the  garden, 
or  preserved  for  use  next  v/intcr,  \nll  release  an  equivalent  amount  of  food  to  be 
shipped  to  the  s-tarviiig  millions.-r . ''•  •  •  ■  '   .  . 

Secretary  Anderson:    -",  ..everyone  in  this -as  sombly -feiows  •  that -vrc  -  are  -facing 
the  -most  serious  international  food  crisis  of  modern  times,.. at  least  ujitil  the 
next  halves t  v/e  •  shall 'need  to- ship  every  bit  of  food -v/e  can -spare ,    And  we  caji. 
expect  a  continua.tion  of  the  need  for  relief  feeding  in  1947.    It  vdll  take  another 
growing  ajid 'harvest  sJ-ason  to  build  up  our  ovm  reserves  •a^ain.-.-rWe  must  prepare 
■for  all  our  "needs"  and -we  must' pirn  on  producing  considerable  quajitities  above 
those"  needs,  to  provide  a  mr.rgin  for  safety...." 
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Ohostor  Davis:     " . ,  .gnrdons  will  help  us  consorvo  xdioat  "by  providing  oxtra 
vogotri,l)los  to  Taoko  up  for  loss  "broad  and  coroal,    Tiioy  will  cushion  against 
shortages  which  may  dovolop  horo  and  thoro  during  tho  critical  months,  Thoy 
v;ill  onalDlo  rar'jiy  moro  ]pooplo  to  can  and  prosorvo  foods,  zankir.g  it  possilDlo  for 
thoiri  to  donate  more  to'  collection  campaigns  for  foreign  relief,    G-ardens  will, 
in  short,  help  us  meet  our  goale  for  export  and  protect  us  o.gainst  shortages  at 
hono , "  ' 

li,  L,  vfilson:     ".,,if  the  nciiy  groups  represented  hero  go  hone  in  full 
support  of  .the  reconnendations  your  conference  will  adopt,  ,  wo  nay  have  hopes  that 
this  progrpjn  for.'be'ttor  gardens  and  "bettGr  homes' and  Tootter  connunities  througliout 
the  nation  vdll  "be'  one  of  the  real  factors  that  vdll  contrihute  physical  health 
and  greater  moral  and  spiritual  value  to  everyday  American  life.    And  those, 
after  all,  ra-o  tho  values  on  which  civilizations  are  built." 


Here's  some  -current  information  about  the  food  situation  in  certain  foreign 
countries,  compiled  .by  USDA's  Office  of  foreign  Agricultural  Relations  from  re- 
ports received  •since  the  first  of  March,    You  may  like  to  include  .some  of  this 
.  in  your  program  material, 

Belgi-CLu:     The  total  planting  of  winter  v/heat,  v/inter  barley,  rye  rn.d  other 
grain  crops  is  considerably  lov;or  than  last  year,  and  only  a  small  spring  wheat 
planting  is  oxT)ectod,'   Belgium  also  has  reduced  its  daily  bread  ration  from  a 
little  less  ihpzi  16  oimces  to  about  13  ounces,  has  raised  tho  extraction  rate  of 
flour  from  80  percent  to  83  percent,  and  nov  requires  tho  incorporation  of  10 
percent  rye  in  broad,  '  ' 

Canada,:     The'  government  -is  urging  a  food  progrrxi  designed  to  increase  pro- 
duction and  encourage  conservation,    For  instance,  farmers  are  being  urged  to  plan 
m.rximum  production  of  foodstuffs  over  the  next  four  years:   consumers  are  being 
urged  to  consei-ve  on  \moat  and  wheat  products,  and  to  grow  home  gardens;  roduc-^ 
tion  of  inventories  of  wheat  and  v/heat  products  is  to  bo  encouraged;  priorities 
for  rail  tron.sportation  of  wheat  for  export  have  been  .established;  v/heat  for  do- 
mestic milling  Is. being  reduced  by-ZO  percent  over  1945  figures,  and  wheat  for 
distilling  by  50  percent,*    S^oocial  arrangements  are  being  made  to  encourage  im- 
mediate marketing  of  wheat  stored  on  farms, 

China:     The  Canton  rice  harvest  outlook  is  poor,  duo  to  insufficient  rains. 
The  arrival  of  relief  supplies  is  the  main  hope  of  alleviating  the  food  shortage. 
Some  flour  rjid  canned- millc  have  boon  distributed  through  Ul'REA,  but  these  have 
boon  hardly  adequate,      .     '       -  ■     .  ... 


CzechosloYaJ^iaJ  ^   The  Minister  of  Agriculture  reports  a  current  shortage  .of 
100,000  farm  vjorkors, -.in  the  face  of  an -aiiticipatod  increase  in  .need.    This  is 
duo  to  the  departure  of  Sudeten  G-ormaJis,  including  about  half  a  million  .farm 
workers, 

^  -  ■  ■■■ 

Poland:     The  Polish  govcrrjnent  nov/  roq_uires   farm.ors  to  sell  part  of  their 
harvests  to  the  govoramont  at  regulated  prices.     This    action  was  tck:en  in  order 
to  be  able  to  supply  residents  of  cities  with  broad 'and  flour  at  low  prices  for 
their  ration  cards.    As  an  incentive,  a  system  of  cash  prizes  has  been  devised 
for  farmers. 
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c.^jrnm  coiim^itt 

A}propos  of  tlio  ro'fcroiiCGS  to  food  prjsorvr.tion  nado  "07  tlio  spoalcors  c.t  tlio 
•Wationr.l  Grrdcii  Conforonco,.  horo  is  tlio  Ir.tost  nows  v/c'ro  a"blo  to  got  regarding 
tho  prospects  f or, canning  oquipnont  this  yoar.    You'll  "bo  glad  to  hoar  that  no 
shortage  is  likoly, 

Shcro  SGons  to  bo  plenty  of  jars  and  tops  on  hand,  riad  no  shortage  of  those 
Is  anticlpate.cl.    As  f  or "  ru'b'bQr  ^rings ,  nore  natural  ruVocsr' is  availa^blo,  v;hich 
•  y;ill  ncko  tha  quality  'DQttojr,  and~tho  supply  socns  plentiful.    The  outlook  is 
favorriblo.  as.  regards  .pressure  end  v/ater-'bath  canners.    There's  nore  aluninun  this 
year,  -  of  ..course ,  rn.d  a  nore  thrn. "  adequate  supply  of  enanelv;are . 

There  are  two  scarce^  itens  v;hich  enter  into  the' hone-canning  picture.  One 
is  tin  rnd  the  other  is  sugar.    Tin  for  cms  is  scarce,  so  it  is  hoped  that 
hone  crn-iiers  v.dll  use  glass  as  nuch  as  possi-ole.    It's  hardly  necessary  to  ela^bor- 
ate  on  the  -  sugar .  situation,     v/e  all  knov;  that,  story,  and  ivhile  spojre  stanp  nuiAer 
9  dn  Book  4  is  now  good, for.  5  po^onds  of  sugar  for  canning,  OPA  tells  us  that 
only,  one  nore  stanp  for;  criming  sugar  v;ill  "be  issued  this  year.    For  that  reason, 
urge  your  listeners" to  go  easy  on  sugar "and  save  all  they  can  for  this  purpose. 


TXULTJ.Cr  COLD 

,  Storage ,  stocks  of  turkey  ai.-e  nov;  at  a  record  high  for  this  tine  of  the  year. 
That's  good  nev/s',  since  the  king  of  holiday  feasts  is  no  longer  associated  v/ith 
cool  weather  j.icrvls,  "but  is  getting  to  "oe  nore  a:id  nore  a  year-round  neat  choice. 
The  chief  problen,  though,  v;ith  this  "bountiful  suiDoly  is  that"  nost  of  the  storage 
"birds  v;cigh  20  pounds  or  "bettor.    That  neans  they  are  nore-  desira"ble  for  largo 
.fanily  diniiers  or  for.  hotel  rn-d  restauraiit  trade.    So  if  you're  not  planning  a 
large  dinner,-  or  if  your  butcher  doesn't  sell  cut  up  or  halved  turkey,  you  can 
order  your  share  of  this  poul'try  neat  at  public  eating  places. 

•  Storo.ge.  turkeys  v;i  11.  "be  a.vailable  v/ell  into  the  suxmer  nonths.  Tliey're  sone- 
thing-  of.  a  bargain  right  nov;, ,  . selling  at  a  fev:  cents  under  the-  Thpnksging  price, 
V.liile  .the  reduction  nT'.y  be  only  a  fev;  cents,  this  is  uiiusual,  as  turkeys  nornally 
go  up  as  5torr.ge  charges  accvLnulate;  the  Irjrge  holdings  account  for  tho  price  cut. 

As  far  as  narketings  of  fresh  t'irkeys  rxe  concerned,  there's  a  price  support 
progran  on  breeder  turkeys.    This  price-support  progrrn  will  aid  producers  in  event 
of  heavy  .disposal  of  brooding  stock  v/hile  grain  is  being  conserved  for  shipnont 
a"b-road,  and.:While  storage  stocks  of  turkeys  are  large.    These  tujrkey  hens  purchased 
on  a  dressed  basis  by  tho  U.S Do partnent  of  Agriculture  nay  be  sold  back  to  the 
connercial  trade;  to  other  goverrinent  agencies;  transferred  for  use  un-der  the 
school  lunch  progran  or  to  institutions;  or  converted  to  canned  fom  for  disposi- 
tion to  aiiy  of  these  outlets,    Hov/ever,  because  of  the  tiglit  freezer  storage 
situation^  it  is  believed '.that  ,nbst  of  the  purchases  nade  by  tho  Dspartnent  under 
the  price  support  pi"ogrcn  vdll  be  for  canning.    In  sucli  forns  it  will  be  possible 
to  hold  turkey  for  longer  periods,  ■  ■ 

-  Because  of  ijho  stpfr^c  problen,  :and  in  face  of  heavy  disposal  of  breeding 
turkeys,  tliis  spring,  .  the  .U.S.  De}Dartncnt .  of  Agriculture  is  calling  for  greater 
usG -of  turkeys  at "this  soaspn. 
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COHSBEVATIOIT  COITgHlSTS 

Plere, 's  an  idea  v/liich.  some  of  you  "broadcasters  may  have  had  already,  "out  If 
not,  perhaps  it's  xrorth  considering.     The  Famine  -c^mergehcy  Cajnpaign  puts  it  up 
to  all  of  us  to  talce  every  possihle  step  that  will  result,  in  saving  lives  and 
the  one  thing  everylDody  can  do  is  to  conserve  food.    As  a  feature  of  yo-ar  program, 
you  might  conduct  a  contest  and  offer  prizes  for  the  l3es"t  conservation  suggestions 
I'-Iany  v.'omen  have  pet  ideas  atout  "bread  conservation,,  and  there  are  various  things 
to  "be  done  in  connection  with  the  saving  of  fats  and  oils,  which  already  have 
"been  tested  and  approved  in  many  home  kitchens.    You  might  conduct  a  menu-contest 
too,  offering  prizes  for  the  "bes t-planned  menus,  from  the  standpoint  of  "both 
conservation  and  nutrition.    Or  you  might  set  aside  one  day  a  week  on  your  prog- 
ram, on  whith  you  could  feature  the  "recipe  of  the" week" ,a  conservation  recipe, 
of  'cbtjse,  to  "be  chosen  from  those  sn'oftiitted  "by  listeners. 

Any  action  you  can  take  to  stimulate  conversation  a"bout  conservation  among 
your  listeners ,.  .followed  up  "by  action,  of  course ,.  .v/ill  "be  of  definite  assistance 
Secretary. Anderson' s  warning  to  the  National  G-arden  Conference  that  v;e  can  expect 
a  continuation"  of  the  need,  for  relief  feeding  into  1947  should  "be  heeded. 


Oil  A  C-OOD  3GG 

Something  to  crov/  a'bout, . ,  that '  s  the  present  decision  on  eggs.    Our  sujpply  of 
this  important"  protein  food  is  largest  in  the  spring,  the  peak  of  production  in 
April,    I'.Tiat's  more,  springtime  eggs  have  many  sales  points.    First  of  all,  eggs 
are  fresh,  as  they're  moving  direct  from  farm  to  consumer.    Our  storage  stocks 
are  just  a'bout  all  sold,  and  during  the  flush  season  of  production,  there  arc  not 
only  enough  eggs  for  all  markets,  'out  surplus  supplies  move  into  storage  for  use 
the  coming  fall  and  v;inter. 

Besides  lK3ing  fresher,  spring  eggs  are  generally  of  higher  quality.     The  v/eathe 
is  largely  responsi"ble .    -3ggs  do  not  freeze  in  hen  houses  on  "balmy  days,  nor  is  it 
hot  enough  for  them  to  deteriorate  rapidly  in  movement  from  farm  to  tov.m.  In 
other  words,  eggs  are  of  "best  "quality  v.rhen' nev/ly  laid,  and  the  spring  weather  is 
favora"blo  for    their  transit.    At  this  time  .of  the  year  too,  there's  a  larger 
num"bor  of  pullets,., or  young  layers,,, in  farm  flocks,    Generally,  young  hens  are 
healthier  and  more  productive.    Also,  in  the  spring,  hens  are  not  "bothered  "by 
moulting,  as  'they  are  later  in  the  summer. 

Another  import ajit  po'i'nt  for  these  spring  eggs  is  the  price,',' .during  the  flush 
production  months  ".eggs  are  at  their  most  favora"blo  price  range.    You  might  also 
like  to  review  for  your  listeners  the  federal  v/eight  standards  for  eggs.  Large 
eggs  usually  v/eigh  tv/o  omicos  each,    That  means  eight  large  eggs  would  make  a 
poujad  if  you  "v/ere  "buying  ""oy  weight  rather  than  "by  the  dozen,    iledim  eggs  must 
weigh  21  to  23  ounces  per  dozen.     Small  eggs  must  weigh  at  least  18  ounces  to  the 
dozen, ,, although  there  is  no  "maximum"  vieight  req_uired  under  CPA  pricing  regula- 
tions, • 

'oH-ien  the  price  difference  "betv/eon  the  various  sizes  is  great  enough,  the  con- 
su_mer  will  do  a  more  economical  shopping  joh  if  she  knows  these  weights,  "because 
she  may  actually  get  more  for  her  money  "by  "buying  the  medium  or  small  eggs. 
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'■'!hc.t  oho  r.vGrr.go  homGmnlcor  cm  do  ir.  tho  onorgoncj  food  progrrjn  r.ctuoJly 
"fits  in  r.  nutsliall'' . .  ."but  tiio  offoct  of  v;hr.t  sho  doos.,.  v;hcn  nultipliod  "by  rll 
tho  homoBrl-ors  in  tlio  covultr;,-, , ,  dctoriaino  v/hothor  or  not  v/o'll  'do  r.lilo  to  sup- 
ply tho  "food  in  sufficiont  tino  to  sr.vo  tho  millions  in  iiuropc  riid  Asir.  nov/  facing 
fr.nino  r.ad  str.rvr.tion. 

It's  r.  "nutsholl"  that  cci\  multiply  into  millions  of  oushols  of  v/hcat,  into 
thousmds  .of  pounds  of  fats  and  oils, 

Yos,  -the  .hoEiGTarlcGr' s  part  in  this  tronondous  food  supply  progrcB  car.  to  said 
in  ..thr 00  sinplo  sontonccs , .  .siaplo  to  say,  rjid  sinplo  to  carry  out.  •  .first ,  ■ 
CO nsorvG" "broad  pjid -o-thor  v;hoat  products, ,,  so cond,  consorvo  fats  and  oils, .  .third, 

olininato  tho  v/asto-  of  all  odihlo  food  in  tho  homo. 


y^fjsT  ii:ij]HiuiPiioiT 

If  you  choch  this  v/ook's  Pacific  Marhot  Panorrria,  on  p?.gc  8,  you'll  find 
orraifoOs  aro  conspicuous  "by  thoir  a"bsonco  in  tv.'o  Crdifornia  narkots. ,  .tho  state 
v/hich  grows  'on I 

Horson  for  this  current  shortage  cm  "do  Irld  in  tho  lap  of  Old  Ilan  V^oathor. 
Spring  rains  .have  slov/ed  tho  harvest  in  southern 'Calif  ornia.     Thus,  currently, 
supplies  of  ormges  nay  Ijo  a  little  lighter  than  we'd  expect  at  this  tine -of  tho 
yoQr.    Grapefruit  .are- "the  universal  ""best  "ouy"  in  fruits  up  aiid  dovm  tho  coast, 
..and  mil  have  to  "suId'''  for  ormgos  tonporarily,  until  this  harvest  interruption 
no.  longer  Influences  market  supplies. 

Thus,  it  might  Tdo  v/oll  to 
connend  oranges  as  one  of  tho 
week*  5  •^und'-Up, 


'JIIH  Ai:  IM?OHTJ:i  AI5 

Better  then  207,000  cases  of  sild  srj-dines  from  i'oniay  are  coming  into  this 
country  in  the  very  near  future.    In  all*pro'bal)ili,ty.  some  of"' these  imported  fish 
v;ill' "be  on  your  grocery  shelves  vdthin  the  noxt  four  to  six  v;eoks. 

These  sild.  ..that's  the  iTorv;egian  word  for  herring... sardines  v/ill  Tsc  packed 
;  principally  in  .aluminujn, ,, "mi  some  v/ill  Tdo  in,  tin  containers.    The  popular  throe 
-and  three-fourths  ounce-sTzo  cm  should  sell  for  as  low  as  nineteen  or  tv/enty 
cents.  .  '  •  ■-  ^.      "  "  - 

tlany  folks'  -v;ill.- again  v/61come  the  gently  smoked  flavor  of  those  imported  fish, 
\jiiich  have  not  .iDoen-  an-  our'  markets  'since  .the  invasion  of  I'orv/ay  in  the  early 
days  of  the- war,..  ■  • 


check  on  the  local  market  picture  "before  you  ro- 
"a"bundmt  foods"  on  the  list  included  in  last 
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T3STE]D  AITD  APPHO'\/j]D 

You  call  tell  your  listeners  not  to  worry  a'oout  the  results  they'll  get  from 
the  new  80  loercent  flour  in  home  "baiting,    Pood  specialists  of  USDA's  Bureau  of 
Hunan  nutrition  and  Home  ilconoraics  say  to  follov;  your  regular  recipes,  unless 
the  flour  malcer  gives  specific  instructions  for  the  use  of  his  ovm  hrand. 

There's  a  faint  chance  that  minor  adjustments  maj^ '"b^  'necessary  with  some 
iDrands  of  30  percent  flour,  "but  not  enough  to  cause  haldng  failures.    Host  vromen 
experiment  a  Isit  v/ith  recipes  anyv'.ray,  and  if,  for  instance,  'the  dough  or  hatter 
of  some  favorite  recipe  seems  a  little  soft,  when  the  nev;  flour  is  used,  a  hit 
of  extra  flour  may  "be  added,  or  slightly  less  liquid  us'ed.  '  'The  sai'nples  of  flour 
which  have  "been  tried  in  the  test  kitchens  of  SHl'HZl  in  regular  hiscuit,  muffin 
and  plain  calce  recipes  have  "given  satisfactory 'results,   •  ■  '  ■• 


■'  PISH  PAYS  lOSIFi!  DIVIDi)HD    

Do  you  live  in  a  "goiter  "belt"  of  the  United  States?    This  is  an  area  where 
the  iodine  content  of  the  soil  and  v;ator  is  lev/,  and  therefore  where  the  residents 
are  more  than  usually  su3coiDti"blc3  to  goiter.    This  is  especially  true  of  the 
states  around  the  Great  Laltes  and  the  LTorthv/s stern  states.    Por  families  in  such 
areas,  special  plajining  of  meals  is  nGcessa?::y,  in  order  to  assure  the  small  "but 
steady  sut)ply  of  iodine  the  "body  needs.' 

ITutritionists  of  "USDA  point  out  that  one  excellent '  sources' of  iodine-  is  sea- 
food, if  it  is  eaten  at  least  once  a  week,    Hemem"bcr, it"' s' sal tv/ater  fish j  not- 
fresh,  water, .  from  v;hich  we  got  iodine,  although  the  latter ■  are- rich  in  other  food 
values  ..'  You  iniglit  like  to  remind' your  listeners  a"bout' the"  imp/ortance  of  iodine 
in  the  diet,  tying  it  in  with  your  suggestions  aoout,  the  use  of  seafood.  Inciden- 
tally,, modern  methods  of  canning, ,  freezing,  and  refrdgoratod  transportation,  "bring 
good  supplies,  of  so'afooia;'  svon''''t'6"''ci't'^oS  .  fp:;'  -'irilandV'"'.' ■  ■  -  •  

As  you  proba"bly  knov;,  iodized  ta"blo  salt'  is  a- good' st)urcc*  of- iodine,  and  the 
"best  way  yet  found  to  make  sure  of  getting  .a  sui^ply  into  the  diet  regularly.  It's 
especially  valua"ble  to  families  on  farms'  and  in  small  towns,  whore  less  scaJTood 
is  ohtaina.hle,  md  where  locally-grown  produce  is  used  almost  exclusively.  Most 
natural  salt  contolns  iodine,  "but  it  may  "be  lost  during"  rcfln-ingw    In  iodized^ 
salt,  aoout  the  sajnc  amo-unt  is  restored  as.  ia  lo.st  through  rtef-inihg,  •  ;A"bout  half 
,of  the  .salt  now  sold  is  iodized,  so  It  loays  to  ro'ad  'tte"  l"a:he-l.'  •  •  ■  ■■ 

Here's  a  word  of  warning  a"bout  iodised  salt,  however.    Although  it  helps 
prevent  simple  goiter,  it  may  "be  harmful,  to  one  that' •i'S- -far 'advcn-cod.    The-  ---  ■ 

Council  on  foods  of  the'  Amoricon  Medical  Association  •malce-S' '-bhis' •statement:  "... 

persons  over  30  years  of  age  v.dth  any  swelling  of  the  throat  should  not  use  iodized 
salt  unless  they  do  so  under  the  dire'"etion-'of  a  competent  ijhysician." 

PIUlVi;^^  0?  TM  HABldrS   ;  •  • , 

Here's  a  quick  listing  of  hest'Duys  in  the  fruits -ond 've got ahles  for  the 
Pacific  Coast, .  .details  of  v/hich  reg-uJLarly  apperx  on  the  next  page*    In  fruits, 
it's  grapefruit.    In  vcgetahlos,  the  list  is  longer.      .potatoes,  -cauliflower .  . 
and  spinach. 
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PACIFIC  MAKag  PAlTORAIvIA 
Los  Angglos 


PiraiT  BUYS  Lonons  (lowor),  gr.-pcfruit 

II'  I-IOI^HASi]  SUPPLY,  llr.vol  orcngos  (liighor),  r.vocados  (slightly  higher), 

tmigorinos,  linos  (slightljr  higher) 

JIT  LIGHT  Su'PPLY  .Apples  (ceiling  md  alDOve),  TJinter  Uolis  aiid  Anjou 

popjrs,  'banpaias  (coiling),  Hr.v;aii  cjid  Cuoa  pinoaiDples 
.BilST  VSIC-JTABLJ,  BUYS. ...... .Cr.uliflovrcr,  potatoes  (Hussots  slightly  higher, 'Italian 

squash  (lov;er) 

liv  I.:0IEEAT3  SUPPLY  ...Celery,  asparagus  (lov;er),  poas  (lower),  carrots, 

launched  ve go ta"bles,  Icttuco  (higher),  ruta^bagas 

IIT  LIC-Ku?  SUPPLY  Onions  (a"bovc  coiling),  tomatoos  (coiling),  locks 

(higli),  "broccoli  (high),  peppers  (higher),  v.hite 
sumer  squash  (higi-.).  Banana  end.  Hubbard  squash  (high), 
sv/oot  iDOtatoes  (coiling),  eggplc?Jit  (high),  hothouso 
cucuTnbers  (high),  Brussels  sprouts,  ga.rlic,  nushroons, 
artichokes  (all  high),  Florida  snap  "beans  (ceiling) 

Sr.n  Francisco 

.  BilST  FRUIT  BUYS...  Grapo fruit 

Ii:  HOISRAS  SUPPLY  Avocados 


III  LIGHT  SUPPLY.,  '.".Oranges' (  ceiling) ,  lonons,  apples 

BJIST  YJGHTABLil  BUYS  Cauliflower  (lov;er),  poto-toes,  spinach  (lov;  priced), 

asparagus  (slightly  lower),  lettuce,  peas,  squash 
(slightly  lov;er) 

lil  H0I1EHA33  SUPPLY  Celery  (lower),  artichokes  ( slightly  higher) ,  broccoli. 

( s 1 i ght ly  h ighe  r ) ,  pe ppe  r s  ( s li ght ly  hi ghe  r ) 
IH  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Tonatoes  (ceiling) 

Portland 

33ST  FRUIT  BUYS  Arizona  grapefruit 

ILT  I-:CIBP^a'J  SUPPLY  Crr^iges 

IIT  LIGHT  SUTPLY,  Apples  (ceiling),  Anjou  pears  (fairly  high) 

BJIST  Y^GJTABLi)  BUYS  Cauliflov/er  (lov;er),  lettuce  (lov/or),  topped  vegetables, 

potatoes  ;  ■ 

in  M0I13RAT3  S"U??LY  Spinach,  asparagus,  green  onions 

11\  LIGHT  SUTPLY...  ....Dry  onions,  hothouse  rhubarb  (higher) 

Seattle 


H3ST  FRUIT  BUYS  Grapefruit,  orejiges 

BilST  T^G3TA3L3  BUYS  Celery,  lettuce,  spinach  (all  lov;er),  potatoes 

liT  MOISRA']^  SUPPLY  Asparagus  (lov;er),  carrots,  boots,  turnips,.-  rutabagas, 

•■  parsnips  (slightly  higher) 

IIT  LIGHT  SUPPLY  ...^.Broccoli,  cabbage,  local  hothouse  rhubarb,  cauliflov;or 

(all  considerably  higher),  dry  onions  (ceiling), 
tonatoes 


